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BRITISH S E AM E N. 


CHARLES HOWARD, 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord High-adiniral of England. 


HARLES HOWARD, of the moſt noble houſe of Norfolk, 

was an able ſtateſman, an experienced feaman, and molt loyal 
courtier; which raiſed him ſucceſſively, from his hereditaty ho- 
nour of baron of Effingham, to thoſe of logd-thamberlain of the hou- 
old, knight of the garteP, lord high-admiral of England, earl of Not- 
tingham, and lord chief-juſtice in Eyre of all the foreſts, &c. ſouth of 33 
Trent. He was born in the year 1536, in the latter end of the reigh 
of king Henry VIII. his father having then the title only of Lord Wil. 
lam Howard, His mother's name was Margaret, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Gamage of Glamorganſhire. Lord William being, by letters 
patent, dated March 11, 1543, in the firſt year of the reign of queen 
Mary, raiſed to the title of baron of Effingham, and, ori the 20th of 
the ſame month, declared alſo Lord High-admiral, his ſon ſerved undet 
tim in ſeveral expeditions, till the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, when 
be was about twenty two years of age. His father coming into great 
our with that princeſs, he enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of it, and in 
1559 was ſent over into France, to compliment Charles IX. who had 
Juſt aſcended that throne, Nine years afterwards he was appointed ge- 
eral of the horſe, in the expedition made by the earl of Wafwick a+ 
Falk the-earls of Northumberland and Weftmorland, who had t; ken 
dun in che North and in 2 he 
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greſſion. He became firſt chamberlain of the houſhold, an office whid m 
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2 . The life of CHARLES HOWARD, 


In the following year he commanded a ſquadron of men of war, whig 2 
the Queen was plea'ed to direct to eſcort Anne of Auſtria, daughter e 
the emperor Maximilian, to the coaſt of Spain, Upon this occaſion th * 
Spaniſh fleet were obliged to take in their flags, while they continued i * 
the Britiſh ſeas. In 1571, he was choſen to repreſent the freeholden * 
parliament, as knight of the ſhire for the county of Surry; and wn N 
ſoon after ſueceeded bis father in his title and eſtate, who died Januy 10 
12, 1573, in the great office of lord privy ſeal, and very highly in th 2 | 
Queen's favour, Her Majeſty, with good reaſon, diſtinguiſhed te (WF p 
ſon, as ſhe had done the father, By advancing him to the greateſt of Me 


ces in the kingdom, not haſtily, but, as her manner was, by a due po 


his father had alſo enjoyed; and, on the 24th of April 1573, he us ny 
elected knight of the garter. Some of the writers of thoſe times ly i, © 


that he was raiſed to check Leiceſter's greatneſs ; which is thus far pro _ 
bable, that they were certainly the molt oppoſite people in the world 5 
their tempers. For whereas Leiceſter was, at leaſt it the beſt auth moſt 
of thoſe times deſerve credit, a deep diſſembler, exceſſively ambition, WW 
and one who ſought to govern all things, the lord-chamberlain, on th 1 


other hand, was an open, generous, public-ſpirited man, in the god 
graces of the Qu” from his know affectio io her ' perſon, and a l - 
ceedingly popula as well on account of his hoſpitality, affability, ad 

other good qualities, as for the ſake of his moſt loyal and heroic famil, 
When, therefore, the earl of Lincoln died in 1585, the Queen imme 
diately determined to raiſe the lord Effingham to the poſt of High-ad (4 
miral, which ſhe did with the general dpprobation of her ſubjects, ad, en 
men th the ſatisfaction of the ſeamen, by whom he was fo deſcnech or th 

loved, | . 

After the Spaniards had ſpent three years in preparing their arma ¶ cent 
and ſent it, in their own opinion, to the aſſured conqueſt of the band 
dom of England, the Queen willingly entruſted the care of herielf a , 
the nation to this noble Jord, of whoſe conduct ſhe had the kighelt q; ine 


nion, and of whoſe fortune ſhe had equal hopes. | dere, 

As ſoon as he knew that the Spaniſh fleet was ready to fail, he put viſa 
ſea, and continued cruiſing for ſome time; till the court having n. late 
ceived advice that the Spaniards would be unable to make any attemps — 
that year, and the lateneſs of the ſeaſon rendering this intelligence pte 1 — 
bable, ſecretary Walſingham wrote to him, directing that four of ti wh 
largeſt ſhips ſhould be ſent into port, and the ſeamen diſcharged, to ff une 
expence. The Admiral wrote back, to excuſe his not obeying this d efoly 
reCtion ; and, in the cloſe of the letter, deſired, Thar if his reaſons vet nted 
* thought inſufficient, the ſhips might remain at hisexpence, * When he Win hy 
ceived intelligence from captain Fleming of the approach ot the Spoil rom | 
Heer, and ſaw of what mighty conſequenceit was to get out what few in la 
were ready in the port of Plymouth, he, to encourage others, not ui. 
appeared and gave orders in every thing himſelf, but wrought allo W * Jul 


— 
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ins oon hands, and with no more than fix ſhips got the firſt night out 
hi of Plymouth, and the next morning, having no greater force than 30 
© Vil, and choſe the ſmalleſt of the fleet, attacked the Spaniſh navy. He 
J. ſucwed his conduct and prudence, by diſpatching his brother-in-law Sir 
oh Edward Hobby to the Queen, to inform her of the great diſptoportion 
aida cen the enemy's torce and his own, to deſire her to make the pro- 
"I per diſpoſition of her land-torces for the ſecurity of the coaſts, and to 
04] WW haſten' as many ſhips as poſſible to his aſſiſtance. - His valour was con- 


his country's ſervice. 


au aurewarded or be overlooked (A). 


(A) It is not intended in this note 
toenter into a long hiſtorical account 
vey or that great action, which belongs 
properly to our hiſtories. It is ſuffi- 


nads, ¶ cent to lay, that it was the greateſt. 


king- Wand moſt important naval victory that 
ful d, or perhaps any other nation ever 
gained ; beſides, our principal buſineſs 
here, ſhall be to point out ſome par- 
neular circumſtances that eſpecially 
g 1. relate to the perſonal hiſtory of the 
Lord High-Admiral Howard, which 
could not be ſo conveniently inſerted 
i the text. He was always ready 
to hear whatever could be offered in 
council, and from thence formed his 
reſolutions ; but having once delibe- 
ted, he was quick and determined 
n execution, and not to be driven 

his own mature thoughts by the 
taſty conceptions and bold underta- 
I wes of others. On the twentieth 
wies July, the Spaniſh Armada paſſed 


— 


1 ſpicuouſly diſplayed in the repeated attacks he made on a ſuperior enemy; 
and the coolneſs of his temper, a quality, though leſs ſhining, yet no 
xis uſeful, appeared in his paſſing a whole night in the midſt of the 
1 Spaniſh fleet, and retiring, as ſoon as he had light enough to diſcover his 
own, without loſs. [t was owing to his magnanimity and prudence that 
de victory was lo great; and ſuch as have ſuggeſted that it might have 
deen ſtill greater, readily acknowledge that this did not happen through 
Nan fault of the Admiral's, who always ſhewed the utmoſt alacrity in 
The Queen expreſſed her ſenſe of his merit in the 
moſt honourable terms, and, tho' naturally extremely frugal, beſtowed 
upon him a penſion for life, and, at his requeſt, granted a pardon and 
a penſion likewiſe to captain Fleming the pyrate, who firſt brought the 
news of the Spaniſh flect's being on our coaſts ; which ſhews how care- 
ful this great man was that the merits of meaner perſons ſhould not paſs 


A 2 ©: lo 


by Plymouth, when the Admiral, ha- 
ving gained the wind, ſtood after them, 
and engaged them very briſkly with 
the ſhips he had with him. He car- 
ried his flag on board the Ark-Royal, 
which was a veſſel of eight hundred 
tons burden, her complement tour 
hundred men, of which thirty-two 
were gunners, and continued to chace 
and fight that mighty fleet till the 
28th of the ſame month, when he 
ſent in twelve fire-ſhips amongſt cu. 
He engaged the enemy again the next 
day with equal courage and ſucceſs 
before Graveline ; and at length, ha · 
ving forced them, contrary to all 
probability, and even to his own o 

tion, to place their ſafety in a 
general and ill ordered flight con - 
tinued the purſuit till the tn or Au. 


guſt, and then returned to Har wich-. 


In the courſe of this fight, he refiſted 
the entreaties of the braveſt and 


bolde 


& * 


N 
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In 1 596, he commanded in chief at ſea, as the earl of Eſſex did by 
land, the forces ſent againſt Spain, and was at very great, expence out 
of his o] private fortune in providing for that expedition. His pry. 
dence and moderation, as well as his great experience and reputati 
with thedcamen and ſoldiers, were amongſt the principal cauſes of thy 


boldeſt officers in his fleet, who per- 
ſuaded him to beard them. But he 
conſidered that they bad numbers of 
regular troops and he none, that their 
ſhips were larger, better built, and 
higher moulded, ſo that this would 


bave given them great advantages, 
anc have expoſed his own people ex- 


_ tremely. By this torbearance he kept 
the advantage of wind and tide, and 
thereby preſerved the ſuperiority which 
he nad gained; and by the ſame ſkillang 
prudence fo much improved it, that 
Fe funk, took, and ſpoiled many, and 
Joſſed of his gwn, only one ſmall 


They wipht perhaps in this have 
been purſued Farther, and with yet 


Fi @ & 


the - Spaniſh Armada was compoſed 
when the Admiral left Portugal; 
there returned but fifty-three, and 
thoſe in a very ſhattered and deplo- 
rable condition, It was univerſally 
acknowledged, that the - honour 
gamed in fp unequal a conteſt, was 
entirely due to the vigilance, pru- 
dence, and wile reſolution of the 
Admiral, and to his care in keeping 
the Duke of Parma's forces blocked 
vp by lord Henry Seymour, with 


his ſquadron of ſmell ſhips, on the 
EIN 41, 13 4-, 67 4.4% 


ſaccey 


coaſt of Flanders. But, after all, thi 
wonderful victory was chiefly to ls 
attributed to Providence; ſince, if the 
Engliſh fleet had not been driven into 
Plymouth by foul weather, the duke 
de Medina Sidonia had never been 
tempted by the arguments of Don Dj 
ego Flores de Valdes, in breach of li 
maſter's orders, to bear away for 
that port, in hopes of burning and 
deſtroying them; which he might like 
wiſe have performed, if Thomas le 
ming had not brought the Admiral 
news of their-being at ſea, If they 
had prevailed, their deſign was to 
have failed up the river Thames with 
their lighter ſhips, and to have at- 
tempted London. But if, inſtead of 
this, they liad followed their king} 
orders, and proceeded to Calais 
which they might have done without 
the knowledge of the Engliſh flest, 
and detached from thence a ſquadron 
ſtrong enough to have forced the In- 
gliſh and Dutch ſhips from before 
Dunkirk, the duke of Parma might 
have joined them, and the expedition 
beencondudted according to his orig 
nal intention. In this caſe the whole 
order of things had been changed, 
and the Queen mult have put ber caule 
entirely upon her army, which, | 
numerous and well provided, com. 
manded by the flower of her vobility 
and gentry, was compoſed chiefly of 
new-raiſed men, and muſt have di. 
puted with a fuperior force of veteran 
troops, commanded by the greatelt 
Captain of that age, and who is 
himſelf ſupected of having particular 
views on, and conſiderable intelligerce 
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facceſs the Engliſh met with in that great and glorious enterprize'; and 
his conduct throughout the whole was ſo prudent and fortunate, that up- 
on his return home, the Queen, on the 22d of October the next year, 
advanced him to the dignity and title of Earl of Nottingham, the rea- 
bons of which are inſerted in his patent (B). To this mark of favoar; 
the queen ſhortly added another, making him . Juſtice Itinerant of all 
the foreſts ſouth of Trent for life. But as there cannot be a more flips 

y ſituation than in a court, the carl of Eſſex, at his return from that 
which was ſtiled the Iſland- voyage, though coolly received at firſt; 
quickly after gained ſuch an aſcendency over the Queen his miſtreſs, 
2s to procure what he had long ſought, the poſt of Eari-Marſhal; which 
giving precedence of the earl of Nottingham, his lordſhip reſigned his 
white ſtaff, and for ſome time remained at Chelſey, rather through 
chagrin than in diſgrace. It was not long before the Queen recal» 
led and reſtored him to her favour in as high a degree as ever, notwith- 
ſanding all the practices of the oppoſite faction. In demonſtration of 


bis loyal gratitude, the next eminent ſervice in which his lordſhip en- 
gaged was in 1599, when the ſtate was in very great danger. On ae 


fide, the Spaniards ſeemed to meditite a new invaſion, and ſome iatel- 
ligence was received they were on the very point of executing it, having 
afſembled a great fleet at the Groyne, on board of which many Enaliſh 
fugitives were directed to repair. On the other hand, the earl of Ef+ 
ſex, who was then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, acted in a ſtrange man» 
ner, treating with the rebels, more eſpecially the ear] of Tyrone, 
whom he was ſent to reduce, and forming ſome defigns of employing 
the troops, with the command of which he was entruſted by the Queeng 
o the diſturbance of her government, Her Majeſty, who always placed 


ber ſafety in being too quick for her enemies, iſſned her orders to the 
city of London, to furniſh immediately ſixteen ſhips for the reinforces + 


ment of the navy, and fix thouſand men for her ſervice by land. The 
ke directions being ſent into other parts of the kingdom, ſuch a fleet 
and ſuch an army were drawn together in a fortnight's ſpace, as took 
away all appearance of ſucceſs from foreign and domeſtic enemies; and 
to ſhew the confidence ſhe had in the Admiral's fidelity and capacity, 
ſhe was pleaſed to repoſe in him the ſole and ſupreme command both of 
fleet and army, with the high title of Lon Lieu TENANT GENERAL 
of all ENGLAND, an office unknown to ſucceeding times, and which 


te held with almoſt regal authority for the ſpace of ſix weeks; being 
| ſom mes. 


(B) The clauſe referred to is as fol- * Eſſex, ſeize by force the iſle and 
lows: That by the victory obtained * ſtrongly fortified city of Cadiz, in the 
anno 1585, he had ſecured the king= © fartheſt part of Spain; and did likes 
dom of England from the invaſion ( wiſeentirely rout and defeat another 
0 Spain, and other impending dan- * fleet of the king of Spain, prepared | 
Sai and did alſo, in conjunction in that port againſt this kin dom,“ ASS 
L our dear couſin Robert carl of * N 


R 00 
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ſometimes with the fleet in the Downs, and ſometimes on ſhore with 
the forces. In the mean time, the reſtleſs and unfortunate earl of EL. 
ſex having taken a ſudden reſolution to leave his command in Ireland 
and return to England, the Queen thought fit to puniſh this contempt 
with a ſhort reſtraint, and afterwards ſeemed enclined to have reccivg 
him again into favour : but he, either hurried on by his own raſh dif. 
poſition, or inſtigated thereto by ſome deſperate perſons about hin, 
attempted to raile a force ſufficient to compel the Queen to do what be 
thought expedient ; and failing in this, after an irruption from thenc, 


and traverſing the city, retired, with ſuch as were about him, to Eſſex. 
- houte in the Strand, where he fortified himſelf, and confined the chan. 


cellor, the chief juſtice of England, and other privy-counſellors, ſent by 
the Queen to enquire into the grievances he pretended had compelled 
and authoriſed his extraordinary conduct. This was on the 8th d 
February 1600, when the Queen ſaw herſelf in the decline of her life; 
and, after ſhe had triumphed over foreign foes, in the utmoſt danger d 
being impriſoned or depoſed. In this perilous ſituation ſhe had recourk 


to the loyalty of her people, and to the courage and conduct of her no- 


bility, giving the command of all to the Lord-Admiral, who, ſhe often 
faid, was born to ſerve and to ſave his country. He performed, on this 
occaſion, as on all others, the utmoſt the Queen could expect; for he 
reduced the earl of Eſſex to ſuch diſtreſs, that he was content to yield 
himfelf without terms; and when he had fo done, the Lord High- Ad- 
miral treated him with all the lenity and kindneſs poſſible. The earl 
Nottingham was one of the peers ſummoned to fit in judgment on that 
pnhappy earl, February 19th, 1600, and ſhewed an earneſt deſire to 
come at the truth of that myſterious and melancholy affair. The eal 
of Southampton, whe was condemned at the fame time, applied hin- 
ſell particularly to the earl of Nottingham to intercede for him with (he 
Queen; and he did it ſo effectually, that be was for the preſent r- 
prieved, and afterwards pardoned. The ſame year his lordſhip wis 
appointed one of the commiſſioners for executing the office of Earl Mar 
mal of England, and immediately added this poſt to his title. In the 
Queen's laſt ſickneſs he was abſent from court for ſome time, by reaſon of 
his conſort's indiſpoſition and death; concerning which, whatever le- 
cret hiſtory may report, we muſt be ſtrangely credulous to believe it wi 
owing to the Queen's reproaches about the death of Eſſex (C); _ 
Pri * 108 eipecan 


30 There are always marvellous belong, ſtart up ſometimes in thenext, 


traditions floating in the minds of and paſs for authentic hiſtory. Ve 
men upon remarkable events; and ſhall here produce an account of 
after paſſing from hand to hand, this matter from an eminent writer“ 
without ever being brought to public of our own nation, whoſe indefath 


_ view during the age to which they gable reſearches have thrown great 


7 #454 


+  * Eixch's memoirs of the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, Vol. II. p. 505. 
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light 
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| Lord High- Admiral of Exncrant 3 | 
eſpecially if we conſider he was ſent for when ſhe was in extremity, ko 
:{uade her to thoſe things which were requiſite in her condition, par- 


ticularly to go into, and remain in bed, which none could do but himſelf. 
and in which he ſucceeded. It was to him ſhe faid, when near her end, 


lights upon this period of our hiſtory. 
« | ſhall add, ſays he, as the beſt 
« commengary upon the earl of Mon- 
© mouth's memoirs, a ſtory which 
« was frequently told by his great- 
« prand-daughter, . the late lady E- 
© lizabeth Spelman, whoſe father, 
John earl of Middleton, married 


© Martha, daughter of Henry earl. 


# of Monmouth, eldeſt fon of earl 
Robert, author of the memoirs. 
© When Katharine, counteſs of Not- 
© tingham, wife of the lord High- 
Admiral, and ſiſter of the earl of 
© Monmouth was dying, as ſhe did, 
according to his lordſhip's own 
« account, about a tortnight before 
* the Queen, ſhe ſent to her Majeſty 
# to dehire that ſhe might ſee her, in 
* order to reveal ſomething to her 
# Majeſty, without the diſcovery of 
* which ſhe could not die in peace. 
Upon the Queen's coming, lady 
4 ingham told her, that while 
* the earl of Eſſex lay under ſentence 
of death, he was deſirous of aſking 
© her Majeſty's mercy in the manner 
e — pr by herſelf during the 
height of his favour, the Queen ha- 
* ving given him a ring, which being 
ent to her as a token of his di- 
ſtreſs, might entitle him to her 
protectſon. But the earl, jealous 
* of thoſe about him, and not caring 
to truſt any one of them with it; 
* as he was looking out of his win- 
dow one morning, ſaw a boy, with 
* whoſ& appearance he was pleaſed, 
and engaging him by money and 
* promiſes, directed hint to carry the 
ring, which he took from his finger, 
and threw down, to lady Scroope, 
. bſter of the countels of Notting- 


* 


Z 


My 


* ham, and a friend of his Jordſſmipß, 


© whoattended upon the Queen, and |» 
© to beg of her that ſhe would pre- 

© ſent it to ber Majeſty. The boy, + 
© by miltake, carried it to lady Not- 
© tingham, who ſhewed it to her hub '- * | 
band, the Admiral, an enemy of 
© lord Eſſex, in order to take his ad- 

© vice. The Admiral forbad her te 

© carry it, or return any anſwer to 

© the meſfage, but inſiſted upon her 

© keeping the ring. The countefs 


- © of Nottingham having made this 


© diſcovery, begged the Queen's for- 
« giveneſs ; but her Majeſty anſwered, 
“ God may forgive yon, but I never 
« can;” and left the room with 
great emotion. Her mind was ſo 


© ſtruck with this ſtory, that ſhe ne- 


ver went into bed, nor took any 


© ſuſtenance from that inſtant; for 


Camden is of opinion, that her 
© chief reaſon for ſuffering the earl 
© to be executed, was his ſuppoſed 
« obſtinacy in not applying to her for 
© mercy.” This ſtory differs remark- 
ably in one particular from that af 
Sir Dudley Carleton; for whereas 
here it is made an accident that the 
ring fell into the hands of the coun- 
teſs of Nottingham; in that account 
it is expreſsly ſaid, © The earl. ſent it 
to her as being his relation. There 
are ſome other circumſtances which 
impeach the credit of this ſtary. In 
the month of June in the year pre- 
ceeding, her Majeſty, in a converſation 
with the count de Beaumont, ambaſ- 
ſador from France, after owning her- 
ſelf to be weary of life, with ſighs 
and tears in her eyes, touched upon 
the ſubje& of the ear!'s death, and 
laid, that having mt 
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«© My throne has been held, in the way of ſuccelſn, by princes, aj 
* ought not to go to any but my next and immediate heir,” This bei 
by him reported to the privy-council, they appointed him, in conjunttig 
with the lord - keeper and the ſecretary, to defire a more expreſs 4 
ſignation of the ſucceſſor; and upon this ſhe named the king of Sci 
her neareſt kinſman. He farther provided, with all poſſible prudenq 
for the peaceable coming in of the ſucceſſor, by cauſing a ſtout {quadrag 
commanded by Sir Richard Leviſon and Sir. William Monion, to be ft 
tioned in the Downs during the Queen's illneſs, which awed the ard 
duke and the French; andyon the Admiral's order, king James was pro 
claimed, with all imaginable alacrity, on the 2 5th of March, the dy 
after the Queen's death. This ſervice, at that juncture, when, as i 
afterwards appeared by lord Cobham's and the powder plot, there want 
ed not ſome who meditated public confuſion, could not but be repre 
ſented and received in the moſt favourable light, by a prince, to whom, 
as a Howard, this noble peer was remarkably agreeable ; all that family 
having been conſtantly attached to his title, and lord Henry Howard the 
principal correſpondent tigg-Majeſty had in England. Upon the acceſſion 
of king James, he not oniFFetained his great office, and was honoured 
with a large ſhare of that prince's confidence ; but, as a ſignal mark of 
favour, was likewiſe made choice of to officiate as lord high-ſteward, at 
the ceremony of the coronation. Sqag after this, he was named ambal- 
ſador to the court of Spain, for the Eoncluſion of a ſtrict intercourſe of 
friendſhip with that crown, in purſuance of the treaty made at London 
the 18th of Auguſt 1604; wherein alſo his lordſhip was an acting 
commiſſioner... It was very requiſite that extraordinary ſtate ſhould be 
kept up in this embaſſy ; and therefore the miniſtry fixed upon the ear 
of Nottingham, not as a nobleman of very great fortune, but from his 
High birth, eſtabliſhed reputation, and from the known generoſity of his 
- temper, and the number of his dependents, who were cotitent, at their 
dyn expence, to accompany him in this voyage. Accordingly he ſet 
out for Spain with a retinve wherein were four lords and twenty fix 
knights ; and, for the ſupport of this great train, he had an appointment 
. of fifteen thoufan®&pounds, which fell, however, very far ſhort of his ex. 
- Ee | pences. 


from the impetuoſity of his temper 


and his ambition, that he would pre- 


cipitate himſelf into  deſtructien by 


Tome ill deſign; ſhe had adviſed him, 
above two years before, to conteng 
himſelf with pleaſing her on all occa- 


ſions, and not to ſhew-ſuch attagſo- 
lent contempt for her as he did, but 


to take care not to touch her ſceptre, 
leſt ſhe ſhould be obliged to puniſh 
kim according to the iawsof England, 


* „ 


vent his ruin. It is very clear from 


and not according to- her own, which 
he had found too mild and favourable 
for him to fear any ſuffering from 
them: but her advices, however ſal 
tary and affeftiohate, could not pre 


hence,that the Queen was melancholy, 
and melancholy on the account of 
Eſſex, nine months before her death, 
and when it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould 
have heard of this ſtory. It Pe. 


1 


of | N 
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meds, He left England in the latter-end of March, having three men 


4 of war and four other veſſels for himſelf and his retinue. He landed at 
a Coronna on the 1 6th of April, and, after making his public entry into 


Madrid, with all poſſible marks ot deference and reſpect, had his firſt 
audience of his Catholic Majeſty on the 18th, of May. Sir Charles 
"WW Comwallis, who accompanied him, and who was left ambaſſador in or- 


10 digary, reports the earl's conduct to have been ſuch as was highly ho- 
e covrable for himſelf, his maſter, and the Engliſh nation; and that the 
ch Spaniards exceedingly admired and reverence (according to the honour- 


tbe diſpoſition of that people) the hero whoſe courage and conduct had 


2 grercome their invincible armada, He took the Spaniſh king's oath for 
de due obſervation of the treaty, and obtained an aſſurance, that the ſe- 

ant. get articles conſented to by the Conſtable ſhould be as punctaally ob- 

pre. i red as e ES, 

on he had his audience of leave, to which he was conducted by the 

mil Conſtable, on the 7th of June, when the King put on his finger a dia- 

the BY nond ring of the value of three thouſand pounds; and on the 15th he 

* embarked at the port of St Andero for England. During the whole time 

red (that he reſided at the court of king Philip III. he was treated with the 

\ of i utmoſt diſtinction and regard, maintained, to the admiration of the + 
 . Spaniards; his dignity, and did the higheſt credit to the nation. At his 
bal. &parture, the king of Spain made him preſents which amounted to 

. of {WI fventy thouſand pounds. He was not ſo well received at court, on his 

don fun, as he had the ſtrongeſt reaſon to expect; which was by no means 

ing owing to his ill conduct, or to any fault of the king's; himſelf being iu- 


jured, and his . maſter abuſed, by falſe reports, that the Admiral, 
while employed in this embaſſy, had aſſumed more ſtate, and acted with 
ass precaution than became him. However, he quickly recovered his 
maſter's good graces; attended on the lady Eliſabeth, when ſhe was mar- 
tied to the Elector Palatine, and afterwards, as Lord-admiral, eſcorted 
her with a ſquadron of the royal navy to Fluſhing. This was the laſt 
frvice he did his country in that capacity; for being now grown very 
old and infirm, it was thought expedient by fome of his beſt friends, that 
de ſnould reſign his office to the new favourite, Villiers, at that time earl, 
and afterwards marquis and duke of Buckingham. Some of the me- 
noir writers of thoſe days treat this matter in a way highly prejudicial 
v the King's memory, exceedingly diſgraceful to Buckingham, and not 
| Eng” 


much 


dilter, that the counteſs of Notting - 
bam died almaſt a month before the 
Queen, and, which is (till more extra- 
ordinary, the Queen declined giving 
him audience, on account of her great 
grief and concern for the death of 
that lady. But what ſhocks the cre- 
Ubllity of this tale moſt of all, ate 
marks of configence ſhewn by 


uſo from the letters of the. fame mi- 


the Queen, to the very laſt, towards 
the earl of Nottingham himſelf, who, 
if it had been true,. was infinitely 
more culpable than his cqunteſs. Her 
words about the ſucceſſion are very 
remarkable: ſhe ſaid ſhe deſired © no 
cc other ſucceſſor than the king of 
Scots; and not that her kingdom 
« ſhouldfallinto'the hands ofraſcals. 


A 
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much for the reputation of the earl of Nottiogham. It appears, hoy, 
| ever, upon due enquiry, and impartial and ſerious conſideration, thy 
moſt of theſe ſtories are very ill founded; and that, in. reality, the ea] 
of Nottingham's laying down his poſt, after he had enjoyed it with grey 
honour thirty-two years, was not either uneaſy to him, or, in the manne 
of it, capable of fixing any diſgrace on his maſter. The propoſitiag 
came firſt from himſelf, without any knowledge of the marquis, and wa 
very eaſily agreed to. His eſtate was not great; and, at the beginning 
of the King's reign, he had married a young wife, the daughter of the 
earl of Murray, for whom he was deſirous of providing, as well as fr 
her children. The terms, therefore, on which he conſented to reſign 
were theſe, That a debt of eighteen hundred pounds, due from him u 
the Crown, ſhould be remitted ; that he ſhould have an annual penſion 
of a thouſand pounds; and that, as earl of Nottingham, he ſhould tale 
place in the Houſe, according to the deſcent of his anceſtors, and nat 
according to the date of his patent. Theſe terms were quickly adjuſted, 
The marquis went in perſon to ſee him, and to rcurn him thanks for re 
ſigning, as of his own motive he did, and, by recommending him for his 
ſucceſſor, did it in his favour ; at the ſame time, the marquis made the Bl ezpa 
young cqunteſs a preſent of extraordinary value, that is, three thouſand WF whet 
pounds, as we have reaſon to believe. He carried his reſpect to this te. WW daun 
verable old man as far, and preſerved it as long. as poſſible, calling hin In po 
always father, and bending his knee, whenever he approached him, u tity i 
the day of his death. The true cauſe of the earl's inclination to relign ¶ once. 
his employment was, his being ſenſible of a decay in his abilities, which ter 41 
becoming prejudicial to the King's intereſts, might in time have tarniſhed Bi oaly 
his former ſervices; and that, upon his refignation, he might be honour WE him 
ably and kindly treated, he was defirous of having the King's favourite Rib 
for his ſucceſſor. It may not be amifs to remark upon this, that, to pre» Wl fate 
rent the marquis's youth and inexperience from being as detrimental 9 WM the « 
the Crown, as the old age and infirmities of the Earl, and to put the Wil ficier 
navy under a better regulation than ever, it was reſolved that the nev cenſi 
lord High-admiral ſnould have an experienced Council placed about hin, ¶ dent 
without whoſe advice he was to do nothing. Theſe, for their names WW his p 
are ſtill preſerved, were Meſſrs Forteſcue, Oſborn, Gaughion, Sutton, Wi been 
and Pits, on whom, upon this occafion, the King conferred the honour IE that 
gf knighthood ; and this regulation had very good effects. All theft I don 
meaſures ſeem to have been concerted before the reſignation, which made IM as, 
Buckingham ſhew ſo much reverence and affection for the earl of No WW T 
the 3 

chur 

celeb 


tingham, and ſpeak of him always, and upon all occaſions, as one '9 
whom he was under the higheſt obligations. Beſides all this, Sir Ro- 
bert Manſel, who though of a very honourable, and, ſince, noble family 
yet, being a younger brother, had been once the earl of Nottingham's 
menial ſervant, but was then Vice-admiral during pleaſure, by the fa 
vour of the-duke had that office confirmed to him for life by patent; ([ 
which exerciſe of his influence, in favour of Sir Robert, his old waſtet 
took ſo kindly, that, aged and infirm as he was, he made Buckioghani 
5 - v 
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fiſt to return him thanks. On the whole, therefore, there ſeems to 
be nothing diſhonourable in this tranſaction, for all parties were gratified 
in their particular views, and all ſeem to have been perfectly cont nt. 
What is ſaid to the contrary flows evidently from a defire of prejudiſing 
the world againſt the memory of men, from ſurmiſes and conjectures; a 
method of all others the moſt deſtructive of the end and fruit of hiſtory, 
which ought to diſcover the truth, and inſtruct thereby ſuch as peruſe it. 
As for the few remaining years of his lite, they were ſpent by the ear 
of Nottingham, in honourabie eaſe 'and retirement, to the time of his 
deceaſe, which happened on che 14th of December, 1624, when he 
was in his eighty · ſeventh year. 

He was a perſon extremely graceful in his appearance, of a juſt and ho. 
felt diſpoſition, incapable either of doing bad things, or ſeeing them done 
without expoling them. His ſteady loyalty to the Crown prelerved his re- 
puration unſtained, and his fortune unhurt, when the reſt of his family 
were in the utmoſt danger. Queen Elizabeth knew and valued his integri- 
ty, and preferred his caridour to the policy of ſome of her greateſt favou- 
nes. She had a peculiar felicity in ſuiting the employments of men to their 
capacities; and this never appeared more clearly, than on thoſe occaſions 
wherei the made choice of this nobleman, whoſe courage no danger could 
daunr, whole fidelity no temptation could impeach, much leſs corrupt. 
I public employments he affected magnificence, as much as he did hoſpita- 
fry in private lite, keeping ſeven ſtanding houſes, as Dr Fuller phraſes it, at 
once, It is true, we meet with oppoſite accounts of this lords charac- 
ter and conduct, eſpecially in the latter part of his life; but as theſe art 
oaly in private letters, written by one apparencly prejudifed againſt 
him of whom he ſpeaks; and as the rough ſoldier- like behaviour of E- 
ſrabeth's ative times, ſuited little with the ſtiff and ſolemn air of the 
ſareſmen in King James's court, we need not wonder that among theſe 
the earl of Nottingham met with ſome detractors. His actions are ſuf- 
hcient to ſilence envy, and to deſtroy the credit of all ſuch malicious 
cenſurers He who beat the Spaniſh Armada, equipped a fleet ſuffi- 
Gent to aſſert the ſovereignty of the ſea, in a fortnight's time, and, by 
tis preſence alone, diſpirited the earl of Eſſex's adherents, muſt have 
been a very extraordinary man, though we ſhould grant his enemies, 
that he was not very learned, expreſſed himſelf a little bluntly, and, 
though a perſon of ſo high quality, had little or no tincture of thoſe 
uts, which, peculiar as they are, do no great honour, to a court (D). 

corpſe of this noble lord was interred on the 23d of December, in 
the year before-mentioned, in the family vault under the chancel in the 
church of Ryegate in Surry ; and John Taylor, the famous water-poet, 
celebrated his memory in a long elegy. His Lordſhip, as we have before 
B 25, bs '_ +=. had 
) We cannot forbear mention- ſingular point of light: he lived. 
ag, in this note, ſome particulars, under five reigns, that is, from the 
Which ſerve to diſtinguiſh this great twenty-eight of Henry the Eight, to 
nam, and ſhew his fortunes in a very the twenty-ſecond of James the Firſt, 
F g . : * mn . 
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had occaſion to mention, was twice married, firſt to Catharine, daughter 
to Henry Cary lord Hundſon, by whom he had iſſue two ſons, William, 
who was ſummoned by writ to ſeveral parliaments during his father! 
fe- time, and eſpouſed Anne, daughter and ole heir to John lord St Joh 
of Bletſho, which lady Anne died 11th June 1638, and was buried a 
Weſtminſter ; he deceaſed in his father's life-time, leaving Elifabeth, 
his ſole daughter and heir, married to John lord Mordaunt, afterward 
earl of Peterborough ; ſo that his ſecond ſon, Charles, was his ſucceſſa 
in his honours : alſo three daughters, Elizabeth, married to Sir Rober 
Southwell of Wood-Riſing in Norfolk, knight, and afterwards to John 
Stuart earl of Carrick in Scotland; Francis, firſt to Henry Fitzgerald, 
earl of Kildare in Ireland, and ſecondly to Henry Brook, lord Cobham; 
and Margaret, to Sir Richard Leviſon of Trentham in the county d 
Stafford, knight, Vice-admjral of England. His ſecond counteſs Vis 
Margaret, daughter to James Stvart earl of Moray in Scotland, in right 
of bis wife Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter and co-heir to James carl of Mo- 
ray, natural ſon to king James the Filth of Scotland. And by her, who 
was naturalized in parliament the firſt of James the Firſt, he had iſſue 
two ſons; James, who died young, and Sir Charles Howard, knight, 
ſucceſſor to his brother in the title of earl of Nottingham. This lady 
ſurviving him, became the conſort of Sir William Monſon, knight, Vil 
count CaſHlemain in Ireland. The laſt mentioned Sir Charles Howard 
ſucceeding to the title, died April 26, 1681, and was alſo buried at Rye 
gate. In him the earldom extinguiſhed, but the title of baron of Et 
S on Francis Howard, Efq; great-grandſon of Sir Wil 

iam Howard of Lingfield in the county of Surry, brother to Charls 
ear of Nottingham, to whom this article belongs; whoſe lineal deſcen- 
dant, Francis baron of Effingham, was raiſed to the rank of earl, by the 


fame title, by letrers-patent bearing date December 8, 1731, being u 
the ſame time depury Earl-Marſhal of England. mY 


in a conſtant ſtream of proſperity, 
and witi: ſcarce any eclipſe of his So- 
vereign's favour, He was upwards 
of half a century Privy-counſcllor 
and Knight of the Garter ; he ſerved 
in great ſtations from the firſt to the 
Hit year of Elizabeth, which can 
arce be faid of avy nobleman be- 
fide. At the demiſe of that Princeſe, 
he had the three greateſt offices in His 
bands, that of-Earl-Marſhal of Eng- 
land, Lord High-Steward of the 
Houſhold, and Lord High-Admiral 
of England. In the laſt Parliament 
of that Qyeen, he had eight proxies, 
and amongſt them thoſe of the earl 
of Rutland and lord Sandes, who 
had been both dipped in the unhappy 


affair of the earl of Eſſex, We my 
from hence pronounce, that few, ve!) 
few, noblemen have ever ſtood 66 
high in this kingdom, without meet: 
ing either with fall or reproach. Bi 
fidelity was never fo much as ſuſpedted 
by Queen Elizabeth, who heapsl 
employments upon him, which ſhe 
gave fo ſparingly to others. With 
all his favour he was never envied by 
the nobility, and through his whol 


lite he was exceedingly popular. Tit 


only cenſure paſſed upon him Was 
that he took too much ſtate in Spa; 
and even this, though it gave offence 
to ſome of the flatterers at courh 
endeared him to the nation. 


Sr FRANCIS DRAKE, 


th 

8 Vice-admiral; the firſt that made a voyage round 
en the world, in the 1588. 
ho = 

10 IR Francis Drake, one of the moſt diſtingniſhed naval heroes in the 
0; glorious reign of queen Elizabeth, was a man of whom it may be 
L truly faid, that he had a head to contrive, a heart- to undertake, and 
conduct to execute, whatever promiſed glory to himſelf, and good to 
pht his country. Camden's account of Drake, which he profeſſes to have 
nen from his own mouth, ſeems embarraſſed with inconſiſtent circum- 
de Qances, and conſequently not much to be depended on. Stowe's account 
" js plainer, and as early in its riſe; and being very agreeable to the ſe- . 
lt, 


quel of his ſtory, I the rather adopt it, and is as follows. He was the 
ady ſon of one Edmund Drake, an honeſt ſailor, and born near Taviſtock 
in 1545, being the eldeſt of twelve brethren, and brought up at 
10 the expence and under the care of Sir John Hawkins, his kinſman. 
JW It is alſo faid, that at the age of eighteen he was purſer of a ſhip tra- 
ing to the bay of Biſcay; at twenty he made a voyage to Guinea; and 
at the age of twenty-two, was appointed captain of the Judith, and in 


that capacity was in the harbour of St John de Ulloa, in the gulf of 
4 Mexico, where he behaved very gallantly in the glorious action under 


dir John Hawkins, and returned with him to England, with a high re- 
A putation, but ſtripped of all, and very poor. Soon after this he concei- 
red a deſign of making reprifals upon the king of Spain, which, accor- 
ding to ſome, was put into his head by the chaplain of his ſhip: and 
indeed, the caſe was clear in ſea-divinity, that the ſubjects of the king 
of Spain had undone Mr Drake, and therefore he was at liberty to take 
10 the beſt ſatisfaction he could on them in return. This doctrine, how- 
cet: er roughly preached, was very taking in England; and therefore, no 
11; boner did he publiſh his deſign, than he had numbers of volunteers rea- 
l dy to accompany him, though not actuated by the ſame motives, and, 
gel Vithout any ſuch pretence to colour their proceedings as he had. In 
| (he 1570 he made his firſt voyage, with two ſhips, the Dragon and Swan, 
Vith and the next year in the Swan alone; from which laſt expedition he re- = 
d by i 'urned ſafe, if not rich. Though we have no particular account of ” = 
hole theſe two voyages, or what Drake performed in them, yet nothing is % 
The I Clearer, than that capt. Drake had two great points in view; the one | 
wa, Vs to inform himſelf perfectly of the ſituation and ſtrength of certain | 
in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; the other, to convince his countrymen, 
— that notwithſtanding what had happened to capt, Hawkins in his laſt voy- 
, % -- ge, 
* 0 
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age, it was 2 thing very practicable to fail into theſe parts and retun 


in ſafety : for it is to be obſerved, that Hawkins and Drake ſeparated ig 
the Weſt Indies; and that the former, finding it impoſſible to bring al 
his crew home to England, had ſet part of them, but with their own con- 
ſent, aſhore in the bay of Mexico; and, indeed, few of theſe finding 
their way home, the terror of ſuch a captivity as they were known tg 
endure, had a prodigious effect. But capt. Drake, in theſe two voyage, 
having very wiſely avoided coming to blows with tHe Spaniards, and 
bringing home ſufficient returns to ſatisfy his owners, diſſipated thele 
apprehenſions, as well as raiſed his own character: fo that, at his retum 
from his ſecond voyage, he found it no difficult matter to raiſe fuch 
ſtrength as might enable him to perform what he had long meditated ig 
his own mind, which otherwiſe he would never have been able to effect. 
Having now means ſufficient to perform greater matters, as well as (kill 
to conduct them, he laid the plan of a more important deſign, which 
he put in execution on the twenty-fifth of March: for on that day he 
ſailed from Plymouth, in a ſhip called the Paſeta, burden ſeventy tons 
and his brother Joha Drake in the Swan, of twenty-five tons, their 
whole ſtrength conſiſting of only ſeventy-three men and boys ; and with 
this ſmall torce, on the twenty-ſecond of July in the year following, at 
tacked the town of Nombre de Dios, which then ſarved the Spaniards 
for the ſame purpoſes as Porto Bello does now. He took it in a fen 
hours by ſtorm, notwithſtanding a very dangerous wound he received 
in the action; yet, after all, with little advantage, being obliged, afte 
a very briſk action, to betake themſelves to their ſhips. His next attempt 
was to plunder the mules laden with ſilver, which paſſed from Ven 
Cruz to Nombre de Dios, but in this too he failed: however, attacking 
the former town, he carried it, and got ſome little plunder, In ther 
return they unexpectedly met with fifty mules laden with plate, of 
which they carried off as much as poſſible, and buried the reſt. l. 
theſe enterpriſes he was very greatly aſſiſted by a nation of Indians, pet 
petually engaged in war with the Spaniards. The prince or captain 
this tribe, whoſe name was Pedro, capt. Drake preſented with a fine 
cutlaſs, of which he ſaw the Indian was very fond. In return Pedro 
gave him four large wedges of gold, all which capt. Drake threw into 
the common ſtock, adding withal, . that he thought it but juſt that 
* ſuch as bore the charge of ſo uncertain a voyage, on his credit, ſhould 
i ſhare the utmoſt advantages that voyage produced,” Then embark 
ing his men with a very conſiderable booty, he bore away for Englaod, 
and in twenty-three days failed from cape Florida to the iſles of Scillf 
and from thence arrived ſafely at Plymouth on the gth of Auguſt. H 
| (ſucceſs in this expedition, joined to his upright behaviour towards bi 
owners, together with the uſe he made of his riches, gained him a Ve} 
ier reputation. For, fitting out three frigates at his own expe 
e failed with them to Ireland, where, under Walter earl of Eſſex (is 
ther to the earl who had been beheaded) he ſerved as a volunteer, aud 


did many glorious exploits, | After 
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| After the death of his patron, he returned to England, where Sir - 
Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain to queen Elizabeth, took him 
under his protection, introduced him to her Majeſty, and procured him 
her countenance. By this means he was enabled to undertake that grand 
expedition which will immorralize his name. The firſt ching he pro- 
poſed was 2 voyage into the South Seas, through the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan, hitherto unatrempted by any Engliſhman. This project was 
| well received at court; and capt, Drake ſoon ſaw himſelf at the height 
of his wiſhes : for in his former voyage, having had a diſtant proſpect 
of the South Seas, he ardently prayed to Gop he might fail an Engliſh 
| ſhip in them, which now he found an opportunity of attempting, the 
Queen by her permiſſion furniſhing him with the means, and hisowa fame- 
quickly drawing to him a ſufficient force for that purpoſe. While he me- 
ditated on this great deſign in his own breaſt, without communicating it to 
any, he took care to procure the beſt lights to engage ſeveral bold and ative 
men to ſerve under him where-ever he went, and by a well-timed diſplay of 
public ſpirit, made himſelf known to and gained ſome powerful friends at 
court, But while he was thus warily contriving what heafterwards fo hap - 
pily executed, one John Qxenham, who had gained great reputaiton by his 
gallant behaviour is the laſt voyage under him, believed he had pene- 
trated capt, Drake's ſcheme, and thought to be beforehand with him in 
the execution of it: accordingly this man failed in a bark of one hun- 
red ded and forty tons, with ſeventy brave fellows, to Nombre de Dios; 
n where, laying his bark up in a creek, he marched acroſs the Iſthmus 
opt with his companions, got into the South Seas with ſome canoes, and 
en WW took two Spaniſh ſhips with an immenſe treaſure in gold and ſilver; but 
ing deing without Drake's abilities and generoſity, though nothing inferior 
heir to him in courage, fell out with his men; which occaſioned ſuch a de- 
n in his return, that the Spaniards recovered their treaſure, deſtroyed 

ln many of his crew, and at length took him with ſome of his companions, 
per. ubom, for want of a commitſhon to juſtify their proceedings, they hang - 
no {Wed as pirates. Capt, Drake, before he had any knowledge of the iſſue 

fine af this buſineſs, and being acquainted with no more than what was pu- 
ed dic throughout all the weſt of England, that Oxenham was ſailed upon 
into {Wlomeſachdeſign, brought his own project to bear, through the light of his 

that {Wow judgment, and at the expence of private perſons, who had an entire 
ould {Wconhidence in him; for the fleet with which he failed on this extraordi- 
ark day enterprize, conſiſted of the following ſhips, viz. the Pelican of one 
and, boadred tons, commanded by himſelf ; the Elizabeth, Vice - admiral, of 


cilly, Neagdty tons, under the command of capt. John Winter; the Marygold, 
Fl a bark of fifty tons, under capt. John Cheſter; and the Chriſtopher, a 
3 his WiPiunance of fifteen tons under capt. Thomas Moon. In this fleet the 
ver] Noble number of hands embarked amounted to no more than one 


bundred and ſicty- four able men, with all the neceſſary proviſions for ſo 
mg and dangerous a voyage; the intent of which was, however, not 
Publicly declared, but given out to be for Alexandria, though —_ 
generally 
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generally "ſnſþeRed, and many knew that it was deſigned for Amer Milf tt 
On the twenty-fifth- of the ſame month he fell in with the coaſt of Br. Wh an 
bary, and on the twenty-ninch, with cape de Verd; the thirteenth of u 
March he paſſed the line; the fifth of April he made the coaſt of Bra {Wh of 
in 30 N. lat: aud entered the river de Plata, where he loſt the compam M. 
of two of his fleet; but meeting them again, and taking out all the hit 
hands, and the proviſions they had on board, he turned them adrif, he 
On the twenty-ninth of May he entered the port of St Julian's, where f | 
executed Mr John Doughty, who was next in authority to himſelf; WW of 
in which; however, he preſerved a great appearance of juſtice, ' che 
It will, however, be neceſſary to give an account of this affair, as it Se. 
was one of the moſt remarkable paſſages in our hero's life, with regud M 
to his moral character. After he had continued above two months in WW his 
port St Julian, lying within one degree of the ſtraits of Magellan, to Mi ret: 
make the neceſſary preparations for paſſing the ſtraits with ſafety, of Bf the 
a ſudden having catried the principal perſons engaged in the ſervice oi ir 
deſert iſland lying in the bay, he called a court- martial, where he opened BM wit 
his commiſſion, by which the Queen granted him the power of life a bee 
death, which was delivered him with. this remarkable expreſſion u fide 
her own mouth, We do account that he, Drake, who ſtrikes at thee, cou 
4 does ſtrike at us.“ He then explained, with that wonderful fluencr WM all x 
of ſpeech which, with indifferent education, he was naturally maſter d, Wi ſoug 
de cauſe of the aſſemblyꝝ and proceeded next to charge Mr John Doughty, cf i 
who had been ſecond in command during the whole voyage, firſt, witi I tren 
plotting, in his abſence, to murder him. Mol. 
We had, (ſaid he), the firſt notice of this gentleman's intentions be- the! 
1 fore he left England; but was in hopes our behaviour would bar the * 
«extinguiſhed ſuch diſpoſitions, if: there had been any truth in the in- ful f 
4 formation.“ | FE 1 © 2 | 


He then appealed for his behaviour tb the whole aſſembly, and to the fepor 
gentleman accuſed : he next expoſed his practices from the time they kt bad: 
England, while he hehaved towards him with all the kindneſs and cu comp 

diality of a brother; ſupporting his charge by producing papers urde I Bu 
his own! hand; to which Mr Doughty added a full and free confeſſion 

Alfter this the captain, or,-as he was then called, the general, quitted the 

place; telling the aſſembly he expected that they ſhould: paſs a verdit 
upon him ; for he would be no judge in his own cauſe. Camden lay 
he was tried by a jury; and the acconnts affirm, that the whole forty pe 
ſons, of which the court conſiſted, adjudged him to death, and gave this it 
writing under their hands*and ſeals, leaving the time and manner of! 
to the general. Upon this capt: Drake, having maturely weights the 

Whole affair, gave Mr Doughty his choice of three things; frſt10% 
execute on the iſland where they were; ſecondly, to be ſet aſhore 
the main land; or, laſtly, to be ſent home to abide the juſtice of his c 


try. After deſiring till next day to conſider of theſe, he declared tl war 
de made the firſt his choice; and having received the ſacrament uin“ mar 
| 3 83 bis g 
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| 1 flom the hands of Mr Francis Fletcher chaplain to the fleet, 
and made a full confeſſion, his head was ſevered from his body with an 
ax, by the provoſt-marſhal, July 2. 1578. This iſland had been the ſcene 
of another affair exactly of the ſame kind, fifty-eight years before, when 
Magellan.cauſed Joha de Carthagena, who was joined in commiſſion with 
him by the king of Spain, to be hanged for the like offeace ; and from 
hence it was called the Hand of true juſtice. | 
But, to return to an account of captain Drake's voyage: on the 20th 
of Auguſt he entered the ſtreights of Magellan, on the 25th he paſſed 
them, having then with him only his own ſhip, which, in the Souch 
Seas, he new- hamed the Hind : on the 25th of November, he came to 
Macao, in 33* latitude, where he had appointed a rendezvous, in caſe 
bis ſhips were parted ; but captain Winter having re- paſſed the ſtreights, 
returned to England. From Macao Drake continued his voyage alon 
the coaſts of Chili and Peru, raking all opportunities of ſeizing Spaniſh 


ſhips, or of landing and attacking them on ſhore, till they were ſated 


with plunder ; and then coaſting North America to the height of 48*, 
he endeavoured to find a paſſage back into the Atlantic Ocean on that 
ſde; a convincing evidence of his conſummate ſkill and undaunted 
courage; for if ever ſuch a paſſage be found to the Northwerd, this in 
all probability will be the method. Here, being diſappointed of what he 
ſought, he landed and called the country New-Albion, taking poſſeſſion 
of it in the name and for the uſe of Queen Eliſabeth ; and, after ca- 
reening his ſhip, ſet fail from thence on the 29th of September for the 
Molucca Iſlands: He choſe this paſſage round, rather than to return by 
the ſtreights of Magellan, partly from the danger of being attacked by 
the Spaniards, and partly from the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, when dread- 
ful ſtorms and hurricanes were to be apprehended. Perhaps too he gave 
out among his ſeamen that he was deterred by the confident though falſe 
teport of the Spaniards, that the ſtreights could not be repaſſed: for it 
tad actually been done by captain John Winter, though Drake and his 
company could know nothing of it then, 

But that captain Drake could not apprehend any impoſitbility in the 
fling itſelf, appears from hence, that in this very voyage he had not only 
paſſed them, but had alſo been driven back again, not through the 
lreights indeed, but in the open ſea, of which Sir Richard Hawkins 
des the following account from the captain's own mouth: * In all the 
* ſtreights it ebbeth and floweth more or leſs. If a man be furniſhed 
* with wood and water, and the wind good, he may keep the main fea, 
© and go round about the ſtreights to the ſouthward ; and this is the 
* ſhorter way. For, beſides the experience which we made, that all 
« the ſouth part of the ſtreights is but iſlands, many times having the 
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ſea open, I remember that Sir Francis Drake told me, that having 
ſhot the ſtreights, a ſtorm took him firſt at north-weſt, and after® 
„ Yards veered about to the ſouth-weſt, which continued with hs? 
. many days, with that extremity that he could not open any fail, aud 
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* that at the end of the ſtorm he found himfelf in fifty degrees, whit | 


« was ſufficient proof that he was beaten round about the ſtreights, fx 
* the leaſt height of the ſtreights is in 2 and 56 in which ſtand tt: 
ce two entrances or mouths. And moreover he ſaid, that ſtanding about 
«* when the wind changed, he was not well able to double the ſouthe. 
* moſt iſland, and ſo anchored under the lee of it; and going aſhore 
“carried a compaſs with him, and ſeeking out the ſouthermoſt part a 
the iſland, caſt himſelf down upon the outermoſt point groveling, and 
* ſo reached out his body over it. Soon after he embarked, where he 
* acquainted his people that he had been upon the ſouthermoſt know 
* land in the world, and further to the ſouthward upon it than any man 
“ yet known.“ ; 3 

On the 13th of October, Drake fell in with certain iſlands inhabite! 
by the moſt barbarous people he had met with in all his voyage. 01 
the 4th of November he had ſight of the Moluccas, and coming to the 
iſland of Ternate, was extremely well received by the king of that iſland, 
who ſeems to have been a wiſe and polite prince. On the 1oth of De. 
cember he made Celebes, where his ſhip running on a rock, January 9th 
they got off, and continued their courſe. On the 16th of March be 
arrived at Java Major, thence intending to have proceeded to Malaccz, 
he found himſelf obliged to think of returning home directly. On the 
25th he put this deſign in execution, and on the 1 5th of June, doubling 
the Cape, he had on board his ſhip fifty-ſeven men, and but three caſks 
of water. On the 12th of July he croſſed the line, reached the coaſt d 
Guinea on the 16th, and there took in water. On the 11th of Septem- 
ber he made the iſland of Tercera, and on the 3d of November follow- 
ing, entered the harbour of Plymouth. In this voyage he completely 
— nap the globe, which no commander in chief had done before 

im. 

Drake's ſucceſs in this voyage, and the immenfe treaſure he brongh! 
home with him, became the general topic of converſation, ſome highly 
commending, and ſome as loudly cenſuring him. In this uncertainty 
matters continued during the remainder of this year, and the ſpring dt 
the next, when at length, on the 14th of April, her Majeſty going to 
Deptford went on board Drake's ſhip, where after dinner ſhe conferrel 
the honour of knighthood on him, and declared her abſolute approbs- 
tion of all he had done; ſhe alſo gave directions for the preſervation of 
bis ſhip, that it might remain a monument both of himſelf and his coun: 
try. But time, that deſtroys all things, having made great breaches in 
this veſſel, which for many years had been viewed with admiration 2! 
Deptford, it was at length broken up, and a chair made out of the planks 
was preſented by John Davies, Eſq; to the univerſity of Oxford, where 
it is ſtill preſerved ; upon which the celebrated Cowley wrote the follow 
ing epigram, that neither the hero nor his veſſel might want the alli 
ance of the Muſes for rendering-them both immortal. 
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Jo this great Ship, which round the world has run, 
« And match'd in race the chariot of the ſun; 

« This Pythagorean Ship, for it may claim, 

Without preſumption, ſo deferv'd a name, 

© By knowledge once, and transformation now, 

In her new ſhape, this ſacred port allow. 

Drake and his Ship could not have wiſh'd from fate, 
An happier ſtation, or more bleſs'd eſtate : | 

© For ſo a ſeat of endleſs reſt is given, 

© To her in Oxford, and to him is heaven. 


In the year 1585, he again failed to the Weſt-Indies, having under 
his command, Captains Chriſtopher Carliſle, Martin Forbiſher, Francis 
© Knollys, and many other officers of great reputation. In this expedition 
he took the cities of St Jago, St Domingo, Carthagena, and St Augu- 
© fine, by which he even exceeded the moſt ſanguine hopes of his warm- 
eſt friends, Yet the profits of this voyage were but moderate, Sir Fran- 
| cis' deſign being rather to weaken the enemy than enrich himſelf, 

| © Two years afterwards he proceeded to Liſbon with a fleet of thirty 
all; and, receiving intelligence of a conſiderable fleet aſſembled in the 
bay of Cadiz, and intended to make part of the Spaniſh Armada, he 
E bravely entered that port, and burnt upwards of ten thouſand tons of 
| ſhipping ; when, after having thus performed all the ſervice which the 
ſtate could expect, he reſolved to ſatisfy the merchants, who by a vo- 
Juntary ſubſcription had contributed to the fitting out his fleet. Accord- 
ingly, having advice of a large Carracca (hip expected at the iſland of 
Tercera from the Eaſt Indies, he failed thither; and though his men 
vere in great want of proviſions, yet, by fair words and large promiſes, 
he prevailed on them to go through thoſe hardſhips for a few days, in 
which time the Eaſt-India ſnip arriving, he took and carried her home in 
triumph : ſo that, during all the war, no expedition was ſo happily con- 
ducted as this, either with regard to reputation or profit: and therefore 
it is the leſs ſurpriſing, that upon his return he was ſomething elated 
with the high applauſe he received: in this he was however the more 
*xcuſable, as his pride always vented itſelf in the ſervice of the public. 
tis here to be obſerved, that though our intrepid ſeaman in his voyage 
wund the world had the Queen's commiſſion, yet he commanded none of 
ber ſhips; but in this expedition of 1587, Sir Francis was on board a 
man of war, and his Vice-Admiral Forbiſher was in another; beſides 
wich, he had two more of her mffeſty's ſhips, together with twenty-ſix: 
ſail of ſeveral ſizes; fitted out by the merchants of London. So that if 
ve conſider the expectations raiſed by his former ſucceſſes, and his having 
now ſeveral oppolite intereſts to ſerve, we cannot but allow, that his 
fortune was very ſingular, as well as his conduct truly admirable, who 
could give full ſatisfaRion to all. Yet this he did to fo high a degree, 
| C 2 2 
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that envy herſelf knew not what to object either to the management a 
iſſue of this voyage. If therefore Sir Francis bore his head a lin 
higher on his return, it was a pardonable levity ; and all we find o 


jected to him is no more than this, that he merrily called this ex peditia 
* burning the king of Spain's beard.” And indeed it is allowed on4 
hands that he did infinite miſchief, and thereby retarded the coming 
the Armada for a whole year. 5 

At this time Sir Francis undertook to convey water te the town of P, 
mouth, for want of which till then it was greatly diſtreſſed ; and pe. 
ſormed it by bringing thither a ſtream from ſprings at the diſtance « 
eight miles, if the diſtance be meaſured in a ſtrait line; but in the mas 
ner by which he conducted it, the courſe it runs is upwards of tweny 
miles, | 

This year Sir Francis Drake was appointed Vice-Admiral under Lor 
Charles Howard of Effingham, High-Admiral of England: here he wa 
as fortunate as ever, for he took a prize of a very large galleon, comma: 
ded by Don Pedro de Valdez, who yielded, without ſtriking a blow, a 
the bare mention of his name. 

The account of this affair is given hy vir Francis, in a letter which he 
wrote to the lord-treaſurer Burleigh, and ne ſubſtance of it is as follow; 
That on the 22d of July, Sir Francis obſerving a great Spaniſh ſhip 
floating at a diſtance from both ſleets, nt his pinnace to ſummon tho 
who were on board to yield; Don Valdez the commander of it, t 
maintain his credit and pretęence to valour, returned that they were tour 
hundred and fifty ſtrong, that he himſelf was Don Pedro, and ſto 
much upon his honour ; and thereupon propoſed ſeveral conditions a 
which he was willing to ſubmit : but the Vice-Admiral replied, that i 
had no leiſure to parley; but if he thought fit inſtantly to ſtrike, & 
might; if not, he ſhould ſoon find that Drake was no coward, Pedr 
hearing it was Drake, whoſe name was fo terrible to the Spaniards, pit 
ſently ſubmitted, and with forty- ſix of his attendants came on board & 
Francis's ſhip, where, after giving him the ſolemn Spaniſh congee, it 
proteſted, © That they were all reſolved to have died fighting, had the 
not fallen into his hands, whoſe fortune and valour were ſo great, th 
Mars the god of war, and Neptune the god of the ſea, ſeemed to vil 
on all his attempts, and whoſe noble and generous carriage towyatt 
the vanquiſhed had been oft experienced by his foes.” This Don Fe 
dro remained above two years Sir Francis Drake's priſoner in England 
and when he was releaſed paid him for his own liberty and that of | 
two captains a ranſom of three thouſand five hundred pounds. 

From this veſſel of Valdez, fifty thouſand ducats were diſtributed 
mong his ſailors and ſoldiers, which liberal ſhare not a little rivetted i 
affection they had for their valiant commander. It muſt however & 
owned, that through an overſight of his, the Admiral ran a great Darn 
of being taken by the enemy; for Drake was appointed the firſt lig 
of the engagement to carry lights in his ſhip, for the direction of . 
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Engliſh fleet ; but being in purſuit of ſome hulks belonging to the Hans 
towns, neglected it, which occaſioned the Admiral's following the Spa- 
niſh lights, and in the morning he found himſelf in the center of the ene- 
my's fleet. But his ſucceeding ſervices ſufficiently atoned for this over- 
ſight, the greateſt execution done on the flying Spaniards being performed 
by kis ſquadron. | | 
The Spaniards, though their loſs was fo conſiderable, and defeat ſo 


© notorious, took pains to propagate ſeveral falſe ſtories, which in ſome 


„ 


gained ſo much credit as to hide their ſhame : and this provoked 
every friend to England ; but none more than Sir Francis Drake, who, 


to ſhew that he could on occaſion draw his pen as well as his ſword, 
S wrote the following refutation : * They were not aſhamed to publiſh 
in ſundry languages in print, great victories in words; which they 
* pretended to have obtained againſt this realm, and ſpread the fame in 
| © 2 molt falſe ſort over all parts of France, Italy, and elſewhere, when 
4 ſhortly after it was happily manifeſted in very deed to all nations, how 
their navy, which they termed invincible, conſiſting of one hundred 
e and forty fail of ſhips, not only of their own kingdom, but ſtrength- 


* ened with the greateſt Argoſies, Portugal carracks, Florentines, and 
* large hulks of other countries, were, by thirty of her Majeſty's own 
* ſhips of war, and a few of our own merchants, by the wiſe, valiant, 
« and advantageous conduct of the Lord Charles Howard, High-Admi- 
* ral of England, beaten and ſhuffled together even from the Lizard in 
“ Cornwall, firſt to Portland, where they ſhamefully left Don Pedro de 
“ Valdez with his mighty ſhip; from Portland to Calais, where they 
* loſt Hugh de Moncado, with the gallies of which he was captain 


& and from Calais driven with ſquibs from their anchors, were chaſed 


„ out of the ſight of England, round about Scotland and Ireland; 
* where, for the ſympathy of their religion, hoping to find ſuccour 
* and aſſiſtance, a great part of them were cruſhed againſt the rocks, 
and thoſe other that landed, being very many in number, were not- 
* withſtanding broken, ſlain, and taken: and fo ſent from village to 
* village coupled in halters, to be ſhipped into England, where her Ma- 
* jeſty, of her princely and invincible diſpoſition, diſdaining to put 
* them to death, and ſcorning either to retain or entertain them, they 
* were all ſent back again to their countries, to witneſs, and recount the 
* worthy atchievement of their invincible and dreadful navy. Of which 
the number of ſoldiers, the fearful burden of their ſhips, the com- 
* manders names of every ſquadron, with all other their magazines of 
* proviſions, -were put in print, as an army and navy irreſiſtible and 
* diſdaining prevention: with all which their great and terrible oſtenta- 
tion, they did not in all their failing round about England, ſo much 


* as ſink or take one ſhip, bark, pinnace, or cock- boat of ours, or ever 
p p | 


# burnt ſo much as one ſheep-cote on this land.” 
Next year Sir Francis Drake was appointed Admiral of the fleet ſent 
to reſtore Don Antonio king of Portugal, and the command of he '> 
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forces given to Sir John Norris. But the fleet was ſcarce at ſea befyy 
the commanders differed, the occaſion of which was this; the genen 
was earneſt for landing at the Groyne, whereas the Admiral and ſea-off 
cers were for failing directly to Liſbon, in which, had their advice ben 
taken, doubtleſs their enterpriſe had ſucceeded, and Don Antonio bee 
reſtored : for the enemy made ſuch good uſe of the time in fortifying 
Liſbon, that no impreſſion could be made. Sir John indeed marche 
by land to Liſbon, and Sir Francis promiſed to fail up the river with hi 
whole fleet, but upon perceiving the conſequences, he choſe rather ty 
break his word than hazard the Queen's navy ; for which he was highly 
zeproached by Norris, and the miſcarriage of the whole affair imputed 
to the failure in his promiſe, Yet.Sir Francis fully juſtified himſelf on 
his return; for he ſhewed the Queen and council, that whatever was 
done there or elſewhere for the credit of the nation, was performed 
ſolely by the fleet and by his orders; in conſequence of which a large 
fleet laden with naval ſtores from the Hans towns was taken, with a great 
quantity of ammunition and artillery on board ; that his failing up the 
river of Liſbon would have ſignified nothing to the taking of the caſtle 
which was two miles off, and that without reducing it there was no 
taking the city, He further ſhewed, that had it not been for the fleet, 
the army muſt have been ſtarved ; and that if they had Raid any longer, 
neither fleet nor army could have returned home ; and that when he found 
that he could not prevail on fome men to manage their own affairs right, 
he contented himſelf with managing as well as he could thoſe that were 
immediately within his own province; and with reſpect to theſe, even 
the cenſurers of this expedition admit, that no body could have managed 
them better. | 
The war with Spain ſtill continning, and it being evident that nothing 
diſtreſſed the enemy ſo much as the loſſes they met with in the Indies, 
a propoſition was made to the Queen, by Sir John Hawkins and Sir 
Francis Drake, for undertaking a more effectual expedition into thoſe 
parts than had hitherto been attempted ; and at the ſame time they offered 
to be at a great part of the expence themſelves, and to engage thcir 
friends to bear a conſiderable proportion of the reſt. The Queen readily 
liſtened to this propoſal, and furniſhed a ſtout ſquadron of ſhips of war, 
on board one of which, the Garland, Sir John Hawkins embarked. Their 
. Whole foree conſiſted of twenty-ſeven ſhips and barks, and on board of 
them were do thouſand five hundred men. The fleet was detained ſome 
time after it was ready on the Engliſh coaſts by the arts of the Spa- 
niards, who, receiving intelligence of its ſtrength and deſtination, gave 
out that they were ready themſelves to invade England ; and, to render 
this the more probable, actually ſent four gallies to make a deſcent on 
Cornwall. This had the deſired effect, for the = and the nation 
being thereby alarmed, thought it by no means adviſable to ſend fo great 
a number of ſhips on ſo long a voyage at that critical juncture. At laſt 
this alarm blowing over, the fleet failed in conjunction for deſtroying 
ON | | Nomore 
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Nombre de Dios, a particular account of which will be given in the life of 
Sir ohn Hawkins, who died the day before Sir Francis made his deſperate 
attack on the ſhipping in the harbour of Porto Rico, on November 1 3, in 
purſuance. of a reſolution taken by a council of war. This attempt way . 
attended indeed with conſiderable lofs to the Spaniards, yet with little 
advantage to the Engliſh, who, meeting with a ſtronger reſiſtance and 
better fortifications than they expected, were obliged to fheer off. The 
Admiral then ſteered for the main, where he took the towns of Rio de 
a Hache, which, a church and a ſingle houſe excepted, he burnt to the 
ground. After this, deſtroying ſome other villages, he proceeded to 
Fanta Martha, which he alſo burned, The hke fate had Nombre de 
Dios, the Spaniards refuſing, to ranſom theſe places; and in them an 
inconſiderable booty was taken, On the 29th of December, Sir Tho- 
mas Baſkerville marched with feven hundred and fifty men towards Pa- 
nama, but returned on the 2d of January, finding the deſign of redu- 
e cing that place wholly impracticable. So that the whole of this expe- 
dition was a ſeries of misfortunes. If they had gone at firſt to Porto 
Rico, they had done the Queen's bufineſs and their own: if, when they 
had intelligence of the Spaniſh ſuccours being landed there, they had 
"0 Wl proceeded directly to the Iſthmus, in order to have executed their de- 
bens againſt Panama, before their forces had been weakened by that de- 
ſperate attack, they might poſſibly have accompliſhed their firſt inten- 
| tion; but graſping at too many things ſpoiled all. A very ſtrong ſenſe 
of this threw Sir Francis Drake into a deep melancholy, which occa- 
"© I foned a bloody-flux, the natural diſeaſe of the country, that brought 
4 him to his end. His body, according to the cuſtom of the ſea, was 
"- WF funk very near the place where he firſt laid the foundation of his fame 
N and fortune. Such was the end of this great man, having, according 
o ſome, lived fifty-five years, and according to others only fifty- one. 
His death was generally lamented by the whole nation, but more eſpe- 
„aa by thoſe of his native place, who had great reaſons to love him 
w the circumſtances of his private life, as well as to eſteem him in his 
public character. He had been elected burgeſs for the town of Boſſiney 
ly in Cornwall, in the parliament held the 27th of Queen Eliſabeth, and 
afterwards for Plymouth in Devonſtiire, in the 35th of the ſame reign, 
Having hitherto ſpoken of his public actions, we ſhall now ſay ſome- 
ag of his perſon and character. | 
He was low of ſtature, but well ſet, had a broad open cheſt, his eyes 
5 large and clear, of a fair complexion, with a freſh, chearful, and enga- 
countenance : as navigation had been his whole ſtudy, he was a 

ect maſter in every branch of it, eſpecially aſtronomy, and the ap- 


n plication of it to the nautical art. His voyage round the world is an in- 
n teſtable proof of his courage, capacity, patience, perſpicuity, and 
© WM Pavlic ſpirit; ſince he performed every thing that could be expected 
Fl a man who preferred the honour and profit of his country to his 


own; private advantage: and it is apparent, that if Sir Francis Drake 
| amaſſed 
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"amaſſed a large fortune by continually expoſing himſelf to labour 105 
perils, which hardly any other man would have undergone, for the {xj 
even of the greateſt expeCtations, he was far from being governed bye 
narrow and private ſpirit: on the contrary, his notions were free ay 
noble; and the nation ſtands indebted to him for the following adry. 


1. He was the great anthor of our navigation to the Weſt. Indies: {x 
thouph he was not the firſt that went thither, yet after the ſevere che 
wbick Sir John Hawkins met with, when Drake commanded the Judith; 
our ſeamen were much diſcouraged, and would ſcarce have adventurg 
upon any expeditions of that ſort in haſte, had he not encouraged then 
by his two proſperous voyages. In theſe he was remarkably careful a 
the health and ſafety of his ſeamen, that he might not only beget in then 
a confidence in himſelf, but a thorough contempt of thoſe vulgar fears 
which repreſented voyages into that part of the world as fo difficult 2x 
dangerous. In this he ſucceeded fo well that in a very few years may 
ſmall veſſels, moſt of them commanded by perſons who had failed unde 
him, followed that courſe, brought great wealth into the nation, and 
accuſtomed the Engliſh mariners to traverſe ſeas and viſit ports to which, 


but for his vigilance and good fortune, they had remained much long 
2. He was alfo the firſt that ſhewed his own nation, What till then * 


other had ever attempted, that it was practicable with a very ſmall force 
to act apainſt the Spaniards, both by ſea and land. For after he wa 
known to be on the coaſt, and to have committed hoſtilities, he had the 
courage to reſolve upon remaining there, and to do his buſineſs with pi. 
naces, finding his ſhips too large, and therefore intending to deſtroy one, 
and convert the other into a ſtore-fhip; but knowing that the ſeamet 
would never conſent to this, he prevailed on the carpenter of the lelſet 
to bore holes in the bottom of her, without communicating the deſyn 
to his own brother, who commanded her. This was followed with 2 
much ſucceſs as he could wiſh, ſince he kept the bay of Mexico blocked 
up; and his fertility in inventing expedients to anſwer all purpoſes, and 
to provide againſt all dangers, excited that amazing ſpirit among the ſea 
men of his time, as is ſcarce credible in ours. | 

3. His genius was far from being confined to ſmall undertakings, tho 


- neceſſity occaſioned its firſt appearance in ſuch. For when he undertook 


his voyage round the world, he not only framed the ſcheme in his own 
mind, but kept it within his own breaft, bringing it forth only by parts 
as the execution required, and propoſing nothing till he had made the 
neceſſary proviſions for effecting it, though without any communication, 
by which he drew his people firft into the South-Seas, thence to the 
Faſt-Indies, and home by a route new both to himſelf and them. 

4. Cambden and other writers aſſure us, that Sir Francis Drake 
brought tobacco into England: in which he was a very great benefactor 
to his country, ſince it will not be eaſy to name any one * 
> ' og 
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trough which ſuch vaſt advantages have accrued to this nation. Sir 
Walter Raleigh indeed is commonly allowed this honour, but thea it 
i; grounded on his bringing it into vogue by his on example. Yet in 
both theſe great men, the good done to their country was but acciden- 
tal, it not being poſſible for either of them to foreſee what prodigious 
yealth the cultivation of tobacco could bring into Great Britain; and 
yet this ought not to leſſen our veneration towards their memories, 
6, The laſt thing I ſhall mention is on Camden's authority, that he was 
the author of our trade to the Eaſt- Indies; for as that learned writer in- 
forms us, the books, papers, and charts, found in the Eaſt-India ſhip 
which he took in his return from his expedition to the coaſts of Spain 
in i587, gave thoſe lights which encouraged the. undertaking a trade 
to thoſe parts, and produced an application to the Queen for eſtabliſning 
our firſt Eaſt-India . company. Let us conclude with a circumſtance 
which deſerves to be remembered to the honour of this worthy perſon 
andof Sir John Hawkins, who in 1 583 adviſed the eftabliſhment of the cheſt 
at Chatham, for the relief of ſeamen wounded in their country's ſervice. 
It was the felicity of our admiral to live in the time of a princeſs, who 
always took care to diftinguiſh merit. Sir Francis therefore was always 
her favourite; and when his countryman Sir Bernard Drake alſo a fea- 
man, whoſe arms Sir Francis had aſſumed, was ſo incenſed as to give 
him a box on the ear ; the queen was pleaſed to honour him with a new 
coat, wiz. ſable, a feſs wavy between two pole-ftars, argent; and for 
his creſt, a ſhip on a globe under a ruff, held by a cable with a hand out 
of the clouds, and over it this motto, AUXILIO DIVINO ; underneath, 
SIC PARVUS MAGNA; in the rigging is hung up by the heels a wivern 
pules, which was the coat of Sir Bernard. Her majeſty's kindneſs, how- 
ever, did not reach beyond the grave; for ſhe ſuffered his brother Tho- 
mas Drake to be proſecuted for a pretended debt to the crown, which much 
diminiſhed the advantages he otherwiſe would have reaped from his bro- 
ther's fortune. This brother of his had accompanied him in his laſt ex- 
pedition, as his brothers John and Joſeph had done in his firſt voyages 
to the Weſt-Indies, where they both died. The land eſtate, purchaſed 
by Sir Francis, which was very conſiderable, (for though on proper oc- 
alions he was extremely generous, yet he was alſo a good oeconomiſt), 
ſevolved to his nephew Francis Drake ſon to his brother, the aforeſaid 
Thomas, who, in the ſucceeding reign, was created a baronet. In the 
poſſeſſion of the lineal deſcendant of his family, viz. Sir Francis Henry 
Drake baronet, is a bible to be ſeen with an inſcription indented on the 
edges, ſignifying that it made the tour of the world with Sir Francis 
Drake; as alſo many other relicks preſerved in the cabinets of the curious 
in memory of this famous perſon, as a ſtaff made out of his ſhip, before 
was broke up, in that of Mr Thoreiby of Leeds. And hardly is there 
uy collection of Engliſh money in which we may not find pieces of 
queen Elizabeth's coin ſuppoſed to be marked with a drake in honour of 
vic Francis's voyage round the world in the 22d year of her reign. 
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IR Walter Raleigh's character being a combination of thoſe great ] 
qualities which conſtitute a ſtateſman, a commander both by f uff 
and land, and a writer of diſtinguiſhed merit; his memoirs muſt con. MF and 
ſequently exhibit a ſeries of remarkable and intereſting tranſactions, in: WM tic 
termixed with a variety of proſperous and adverſe fortune, in which he Gr; 
examplified the force and extent of an uncommon genius; and therefore Bf tary 
it will be a pleaſing taſk to give a particular detail of the tranſactions of Wi por 
this great man, | mol 
In the Weſt were ſeveral families of the name of Raleigh; he was the 1 
ſon of Walter Raleigh, eſq; of Fardel, eight miles eaſt of Plymouth in fou 
Devonſhire, by his third wife Katharine daughter of Sir Philip Chan lin, 
pernon of Madbury, and reli& of Otho Gilbert of Compton in the afore- WW Ral 
ſaid county; fo that our preſent hero was half brother to thoſe famous in i 
knights, Sir John, Sir Humphry and Sir Adrian Gilbert. He was bon WW con 
in the year 1552, at Hayes, a farm in the ſame country, near the mouth to! 
of the Ottery, and in the pariſh of Budley, belonging to his father. this 
After having laid the foundation of grammatical learning in his own Wl of t 
county, he was ſent, while very young, to the univerſity of Oxford; vige 
ſince it appears from the beſt authority that he was there in 1568, and 2 Ve 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a proficiency in literature far begpnd his ia it 
years. Oriel-college and Chriſt-church both claim him for their ſtudent; ¶ not 
but when or how long he continued there is not very clear. However, {MW arr 
thus far is certain, that after giving ſufficient ſpeeimens of the ſtrength Ml und, 
and vivacity of his genius by a diligent application to his ſtudies, be belli 
vitted the univerſity without a degree at the age of ſeventeen, and a» WW and 
— the year 1 569 entered a volunteer under his kinſman Henry Cham- unde 
erton, who, at the head of ſeveral young gentlemen of goot! families U 
| had permiſſion to go and aſſiſt the proteſtants in France, at that tine ¶ cm 
grievouſly oppreſſed, and then the beſt ſchool of war for training up Wl coun 
youth in the military art, and improving them in the knowledge of lan- WW who 
guages, and the manners of different nations, who were affembled obſe, 
this grand theatre of action. N Wh | and 
In this expedition he acquired both ſkill and reputation, as appears I bold 
both from the judicious obſervations on theſe wars interſperſed in his WM order 
works, and from the teſtimony of cotemporary and credible writers. WM the x 
While here he had the command of a troop of horſe quartered in Lan- T 
edoc; in 1569, he was at the battle of Moncontour in Poictou, where ll had 
one half of the proteſtant army, then broken, was ſaved by the prudence ¶ retre 
and reſolution of Lewis of Naſſau, brother to William I. prince of Orange. I pole 
From a compariſon of facts and dates, it appears that he was employed 
kere üpwards of five years; nor did he return to England till the _ 
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end of the year 1575, where his ſtay was very ſhort; for from an ear- 
neſt deſire of improving his military talent, and a ſtrong thirſt for glory, 
he entered that very year into the ſervice of the prince of Orange againſt 
the Spaniards, in the Netherlands; and here he diſtinguiſhed himfelt at 
the battle of Rimenant fought on the firſt of Auguſt, where don John 
of Ayſtria was defeated, and died of grief ſoon after. 

Here it is worthy remark, that though numbers of perſons in thoſe days 
ſuffered their minds to be corrupted by the licentiouſneſs of a camp, 
and the boiſterous humour, which ſome conſider as the true characteri- 
ſtic of a ſoldier ; Raleigh, on the contrary, made the proper uſe of his 
ſervice abroad by encreaſing his ſtock of knowledge, improving his mili- 
tary {kill by experience, and fo completely poliſhing his addreſs and de- 

ment, that, on his return home, he was conſidered as one of the 
moſt accompliſhed gentlemen in England. $43 

In the following year, after his return from the Low Countries, he 
found his half brother Sir Humphry Gilbert engaged in a deſign of ma- 
king diſcoveries in North-America, for which he had obtained a patent. 
Raleigh was ſo much taken with the ſcheme, that he cordially embarked 
init. But when this expedition came to be executed, molt of thoſe 
concerned in it drew back. - Raleigh, however, not only continued ſteady 
to his engagements, but reſolved to accompany his brother : and though 
this was but an unſucceſsful undertaking, in which they not only miſſed 
of the great diſcoveries they flattered themſelves with making, but were 
vigorouſly attacked in their return by a ſuperior Spaniſh force, and after 
a very gallant defence loſt one of the beſt ſhips in their ſmall fleet, and 
in it a brave young gentleman called Miles Morgan; yet Raleigh was 
not intimidated from venturing a ſecond time to ſea : for ſoon after his 
arival in England, we find him honoured with a captain's commiſſion 
under Arthur lord Grey, deputy of Ireland, in order to ſupprels the re- 
bellion of the ea of Deſmond, lately ſupported by à body of Spaniſh 
and Italian troops, ſent into that kingdom with the benediction, and 
under the banner of the pope. 

Upon his arrival in Ireland, about the year 1581, being under the 
command of Thomas earl of Ormond preſident of Munſter, he did his 
country a very ſignal ſervice by ſurpriſing the Iriſh kearns at Rakele, 
whom he took alive except thoſe who refuſed quarten, At which time 
oblerving that one of the priſoners was laden with withes or willows, 
ad demanding what he intended to have done with them, anſwer was 
boldly made, To have hung up the Engliſh churls; on which Raleigh 
indered him to be immediately diſpatched in the ſame manner, and treated 
tte reſt of theſe robbers and murderers according to their deſerts. 

The Spaniſh ſuccours, aſſiſted by a choice body of their Iriſh allies, 
lad fortified a caſtle called Del Ore, which they intended as a place of 
retreat, and a key to admit freſh ſuccours from abroad, for which pur- 
Poſe it was very commodiouſly ſituated, as ſtanding on the bay of Smer- 
VICK in the coumy of Kerry, This fort lord Grey, who was much 
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prejudiſed againſt the Iriſh, and a man of a ſevere temper, being reſg, 
ved at all hazards to take, it was accordingly beſieged with his {mall army, 
In the reduction of this place Raleigh bore a great ſhare, and com 
manded often in the trenches with ſuch undaunted courage, that the e 
nemy was at laſt forced to ſurrender at diſcretion; and he and Mack 
worth, who had the word of the day, and firſt entered the caſtle, wer 
ordered to put the greateſt part of the garriſon to the ſword ; which the 
executed, though with the utmoſt regret, on the ninth of Novembe, 
From thence the army going into winter quarters, Raleigh was o. 
dered to Cork, where his indefatigable diligence in his ſovereign's ſervice 
had like to have coſt him his life, For obſerving the ſeditious praQtice 
of David lord Barry, and his accomplices, he haſted to Dublin, and re 
monſtrated to the lord deputy the dangerous conſequences of them i 
ſuch a ſtrong light, that his lordſhip and council granted him a commil 
ſion to ſeize the caſtle of Barry-Court, and to reduce the rebel by what 
means he thought proper. However, the ſecret got air; and lord Bam 
burnt his own caſtle to the ground, laying waſte all the country round 
it. He then ordered Fitz-Edmonds, one of the party, to ly in amby- 
ſcade for Raleigh with a troop of horſe and ſome of his kearns ; accor- 
dingly, at Corabby-ford between Youghal and Cork, they endeavourel 
to ſurprize him from their ambuſh, as he advanced alone towards the 
ford, his ſmall company of ſix horſemen being negligently diſperſed be 
hind. But Raleigh reſolutely encountered and broke through them, fe 
as to get clear over the river. Soon after Mr Henry Moyle following 
him, but either taking too deep a paſſage where it was not fordable, a 
{tumbling from ſome other accident, he fell into the middle of the ru, 
where calling to Raleigh for help, the latter deſpiſing danger, ventured 
into the ſtream to reſcue his companion. Nor was this all ; for Mr Mojl 
remounting in too great a hurry, overleaped his horſe, and fell down on 
the other ſide into a deep mire, where he mult inevitably have been (ut 
focated, if Raleigh had not recovered him a ſecond time, and brought 
him ſafe on ſhore. Raleigh, upon his recovering the oppoſite bank 
ſtood there with a ſtaff in one hand, and a piſtol in the other to protelt 
the reſt of his company, who had yet the river to croſs, and amorg 
theſe was his man Jenkin, with two hundred pounds of his money about 
him: Fitz-Edmonds, though ſupported with upwards of twenty men, 
not daring to atrack him otherwiſe than with foul language. 
The government having had proofs of Mr Raleigh's merit, in the 
. ſpring gave him a joint commiſſicu with Sir William Morgan and captain 
Piers to be governor of Munſter; in which character continuing to pet. 
form many important ſervices, he was rewarded with the grant of a large 
eſtate in the country he had reduced. N. f 
Mr Raleigh took up his quarters: at Liſmore, and ſpent all the enſuing 
ſummer in the woods and neighbouring country in continual action # 
gainſt the rebels. From thence he removed with his little body of eight] 
foot, and eight horſe, to Cork; but receiving intelligence on the * 
* * 8 128 , KT . . * ' 
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that lord Barry was at Clove, with ſeveral hundred men, he reſolved to 
through that town, and offer him battle. Barry met him at the 
end of the town, where Raleigh charged his forces with fuch bravery, 


that they all ran away. After this, expecting no further interruption, he , 


marched forward with only ſix horſemen ; but obſerving a body of the 
znemy much ſuperior to his in number, drawn up in a plain near the 
ide of a wood, he reſolved to attack them, and ſoon put them into diſ- 
order, However, finding their retreat to the wood cut off, and having 
no other way to eſcape, the rebels determined to ſell their lives at as dear 
a rate as poſlible : accordingly facing about, and fighting very deſpe- 
rately, they killed five of the horſes belonging to Raleigh's men, and 
amonglt theſe his own; and he himſelf had probably ſhared the ſame fate, 
had not his ſervant Nicholas Wright ſeaſonably interpoſed, engaged ſix 
of the enemy at once, and diſpatched one of them; while Patrick Fagan, 
mother of his ſervants, happily reſcued Raleigh, after it had been un- 
ſucceſsfully attempted by Fitz-Richard and his kearn : in which rencoun- 
ter the maſter was dangerouſly wounded, and his kearn lain. 
Many of the rebels periſhed in this ſkirmiſh, and two of them were 
taken and carried to Cork, where Raleigh again performed ſignal ſervices, 
and particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage and addreſs in ſeiz- 
ing lord Roch in his own caſtle, on ſuſpicion of holding a treaſonable 
correſpondence with the chief of the rebels, 8 15 
la Auguſt this year captain John Zouch being made governor of 
Muaſter, by the lord deputy Grey, Raleigh for a while was appointed 
governor of Cork. But upon the reduction of the earl of Deſmond, the 
ſlaughter of his brothers, and the ſubmiſſion of Barry, his company was 
diſbanded, and he himſelf having many enemies, and among theſe the 
lord deputy Grey, was recalled abaut the cloſe of the ſame year to Eng- 
land, where he was ſoon introduced to the notice of his royal miſtreſs ; 
and, through his own merits, poſſeſſed a large ſhare of her favour. Upon 
his obſerving this, he took an apportunity at court to write on the pane 
of a glaſs window which he knew would be obvious to her eye, the fol- 
be. | 
* Fain would I climb, yet fear to fall,” 

Under which her majeſty put; 

If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.” 


The Queen, however, diſcerning his eminent accompliſhments, was 
Wiling to advance him. And, as an early proof of her kind intentions, 
nominated him among thoſe perſons of diſtinction, who, by the Queen's 
expreſs command, were to accompany the duke of Anjou on his return 
to the Netherlands in February; and at his return the ſame year he was 
charged with the prince of Orange's letters to the Queen; and at the de- 
livery of them, the prince deſired Raleigh to tell her majeſty from him, 
UB -UMBRA ALARUM TUARUM PROTEGIMUR. A 
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Some months afterwards he reſided at court, and was honoured wig 
the favour and protection of the contending ſtateſmen, who were prout 
of ſhewing the true judgment they made of merit, by becoming patrom 
to Raleigh. In the autumn following he defended himſelf with ſuch folidiy 
at the council-board againſt the imputations of lord Grey, who had x. 
ſigned the {word of Ireland about the end of Auguſt, that he fixed hin. 
{elf in the good opinion both of her Majeſty and the lords of her council; 
which, backed by the friendſhip of the earl of Leiceſter the Queen's f. 
vourite, is ſuppoſed to have laid the foundation of his future fortune a 
court; though it was retarded by his engaging in a fecond expedition ty 
Newfoundland with bis half brother Sir Humphry Gilbert. 

Raleigh was ſo fond of this undertaking, that though he did not goin 
perſon, yet at his own charge he built a (hip of two hundred tons, calle 
the bark Raleigh, and: furniſhed her completely for the voyage. And Obe 
though the bark was obliged, by reaſon of a contagious diſtemper amongit WF. 
the crew, to return to Plymouth three days after their failing from that f 
port; yet neither this accident, nor the unfortunate loſs of his kinſinan, his 
together with the greateſt part of his feet, which were loſt in their re. I bett 
turn from Newfoundland, could divert him, after Sir Humphry had u. erat 
ken poſſeſſion of it in right of the crown of England, from purſuing a 8 
ſcheme of ſuch importance to his country, as theſe diſcoveries in Norih- and 
America ſeemed to promiſe. And therefore, after drawing up an account fal! 
of the advantages he ſuppoſed might ariſe from the proſecution of ſuch Pick 
a deſign, and the means of accompliſhing it; he laid it before the Queen poin 
and council, who were ſo well ſatisfied with it, that her Majeſty on the ¶ ther 
twenty fifth of March granted him letters patent in favour of his projet, N an 2 
containing entire liberty for diſcovering ſuch remote and barbarous lands WM rece; 
as were not actually in the poſſeſſion of any Chriſtian power. This ſew I gede 
ſonable interpoſition of Raleigh's kept alive that commendable ſpirit of Wl ture: 
diſcovering and planting diſtant countries, which ever ſince has proved I gy 
of ſuch infinite advantage to the trade and navigation of Great Britain. WW ina 

Raleigh, though perhaps not ignorant of the falſe ſtep he had taken WW 4 v 
in turning his back on bis intereſt at court, was not long before he cu. obi 
ried his patent into execution; for he fitted out two large veſſels at his T 
own expence, and gave the command of them to able and experienced ngk, 
perſons, namely Philip Amidas, and Arthur Barlow ; and, on the twenty Hatt: 
ſeventh of April following, the ſhips failed from the weſt of England for Bi he x 
the coaſt of North-America; where they fafely arrived on the ſecond of Ml gh 
July; but kept along ſhore about one hundred and twenty miles before WM bwit 

they could meet with a convenient harbour. At laſt they debarked 0! Wy 

a very Jow iſland called Wokoken, where they took formal poſſeſſion of royal 
the country, on the thirteenth of the ſaid month, in the name of the. 
queen of England, and carried on a friendly correſpondence with the No hi 
native Indians, who courteouſly ſupplied them with great variety of fiſh he pl 
and veniſon, and gave them furs and deer-ſkins in exchange for toys 39 Whig, 
the like trifles. Here they continued ſome time; and, after taking 4 WW N 
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1ecurate ſurvey of the ſituation of the neighbouring country, and gain- 
ng the beſt intelligence they could of the number and ſtrength of the 
Indian nations inhabiting the adjacent parts, their connections, allianees, 
or mutual conteſts, they returned to England about the middle of Sep- 
tember; and made ſuch an advantageous report of the fertiliry of the 
ſoil, and the ſalubrity of the climate, that her Majeſty not only favoured 
the defign of ſettling a colony there, but beſtowed on it the name of 
Virginia, in memory of her being a maiden queen. hey 

Raleigh was now become very popular, was returned knight of the 
ſhire with Sir William Courtney for the county of Devon, and made + 
conſiderable figure in the houſe of commons. While he was member of 
that houſe, an occaſion offered of his entefing the royal preſence in his 
ſenatorial capacity, and receiving the honour of knighthood, though the 
Queen was very reſerved in her favours of that kind ; but the time when 
this tranſaction happened is not exactly known, 

He alſo obtained during this ſeſſion of parliament a confirmation of 
his patent for the diſcovery of foreign countries; and, to enable him the 
better to accompliſh his great undertakings, her Majeſty was pleaſed to 
grant him an excluſive licence for vending wines throughout the kingdom. 

Sir Walter Raleigh thus Auſhed with the favour of his royal miſtreſs, 
and entertaining vaſt expectations from Virginia, ſent a fleet of ſeven 
ſail to proſecute the grand defign under the command of his couſin Sir 
Richard Grenville, general of the expedition, and Mr Ralph Lane, ap- 
pointed governor of the colony, which was now to be tranſported thi- 
ther. They failed from Plymonth on the niath of April, and came to 
an anchor at Wokoken on the twenty ſixth of June; where they were 
received with the ſame civilities as before by the natives: ſo that the 
general taking a week's proviſions with him and a ſelect company, ven- 
tured to make a progreſs into the main land, and viſited ſeveral Indian 
towns z_ but a filver cup being purloined from them by the Indians, he 
unadviſedly burnt down the town, and deſtroyed the corn fields; an 
act which they had afterwards abundant reaſon to repent of, and which 
obliged them to return with precipitation to their ſhips. 

They however left a colony of one hundred and ſeven perſons at Roa- 
dok, the king's reſidence ; and then, weighing their anchors, failed to 
Hattafaſs, where they continued a few days, treating with the chiefs of 
the natives in thoſe parts; after which they put to ſea on the twenty 
hith of Auguſt, and arrived at Plymouth the eighteenth of October fol- 
owing, having in their paſſage taken a Spaniſh prize worth fifty thouſand 
pounds ; which good fortune was this year conſiderably augmented by a 
fojal grant to Sir Walter Raleigh of twelve thouſand acres of land, as 
tipniory out of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, and an acknowledgment - 
his good ſervices in ſuppreſſing the rebellion in Munſter. This eſtate 
be planted at his own expence; and, after the Queen's death, fold it to 
Richard Boyle the firſt earl of Cork. | 

This good fortune encouraged Sir Walter to fit out a third fleet for 


ſupporting 
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fupporting and encreaſing the little colony left under the direction of 1 
Lane: but theſe being reduced to great ſtreights before. relief could a. 
rive from Europe, went on board Sir Francis Drake's ſquadron, whig 
had touched there in their return from the conqueſt of St Doming 
Carthagena, and St Auguſtine. However, Sir Richard Grenville, ty 
he was entirely ignorant of the real occaſion of this deſertion, landed 
teen men on the iſland Roanok with proviſions for two years: and, in h; 
return, had the g66d fortune to take ſeveral Spaniſh prizes at the Azores 
where two othef Mips,” fitted out by Raleigh, took more prizes frog 
that nation than they could bring home, on board of one of which un 
the governor of St Michael's ifland, and Pedro de Sarmiento governey 
of the Straights of Mapellaff, the moſt experienced navigator in Spit 
Sir Walter this year alſo fitted out his fine pinnace, viz. the Dorothy, em 
| to fail into the South Sea, under the command of the earl of Cumbe. pre 
land; though the ſucceſs of this expedition conſifted ſolely in the aug e 


a few ſmall prizes. F * LN n ee 4 | a 

This good fortune abroad, Sir Walter greatly improved by his prudent mil 
behaviour at home; ſo that her Majeſty · was pleaſed to make him ſeneſ. exp 
chal of the duchies of Cornwall and Exeter, and lord Warden of und 
| lagaries- in Devonſhire and Cornwall: preferments which drew up bat 
him immediately the envy of thoſe, who, being inferior to him in mer ſe 1100 
deſpaired by all their ãntrigues to attain the Ice advantages, and created if not 
ſuch a jealouſy m his formef patron the eart of Leiceſter, that he ſet yy IM dim 
in oppoſition” to him Nis nephew'the young earlof Eſſex. And we tt ady; 
told by Sir Henry Wottbn; that Farfeton, the moſt celebrated actr di ! 
that age, was fordid the foyal preſence for 'preſuming to reflect on N. "8 
teigh's power and influence with tlie nnen 
Kaleigh was a member of that parliament which determined the fir mere 
of Mary queen of Scots; and one of the committee appointed to delide* Pt) 
rate on the amendment of ſome particulars, to which the clergy wer bag 
required to be ſworn, and to conſider the proper means for procuring! 
learned miniſtry ; her Majeſtychaving, in her ſpeech at the cloſe of the kf 1555 


ſeſſion, reminded the biſhops of ſome faults and negligences, for hid ber 
ſhe· iheatenec to depoſe tem, if they did not redre(s them iminediateh;, ſl & ch 
— This year alſo begun proſperouſty with him, being by her Via dre 
favour raiſtd to the poſt of captam of her guard, ' which he held wia J. Je 
all his former places? but the news from Virginia (for which county E 8 
bac ltd fltted᷑ out a fourth fleet at his own expence) ſometbing allayel dom 
te ſatisfation arĩſmg from thence: For firſt he heard, that the native als Cc 
had cut uff tic fifteen” planters left at Roanok'the preceding year; a0 aged 
that nig two fliips laden with proviſions and other neceſfatits, lately d be ca 
ſpatched for the ſubſiſtence of 's new colony of one hundred and ff 5 In 
men, who arrived at Hattaraſs on the twenty third of July, were rift rake 
and diſabled by eo” ſtrong men of war from Rochelle, which fell! * 6 
with them fifty leagues north-eaſt of Madeira, and then obliged tbe — 
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33 
I Theſe diſappointments, however, ſerved only to ihew our hero Mon- 
d fancy, and the unſhaken firmneſs with which he purſued whatever ap- 
which peared to him conducive to the public benefit, how detrimental ſoever 
f it was to his private intereſt. Juſtly therefore was the wiſe Queen libe - 
ral to ſuch a man, who, Whatever he received from her bounty with one 
hand, directly expended it in acts glorious to the nation with the other, 
in la November, his abilities as an officer both by fea and land recom- 
mended him to be one of the council of war, being appointed to conſider 
of the molt effectual methods for the ſecurity of the nation againſt the 
\ u intended Spaniſh invaſion ;- in which capacity he gave a ſignal proof of 
eme his great judgment, by the ſcheme he drew up for that purpole, which 


pun WY may be of the greateſt uſe to this iſland for its defence on every ſuch 
othy i emergency. Aud to ſhew that he would not confine himſelf to the mere 
hee. ovince of giving advice, he no ſooner ſaw the neceſſity, than he exert- 


bug ed himſelf effectually in every circumſtance which could contribute to 
be defence and honour of his country. He raiſed and diſciplined the 
ae milla in Cornwall; and not ſatisfied with doing his utmoſt by land, he 
nel. WF expoſed his perſon with a ſquadron of volunteers compoſed of nobles 
e 40d gentlemen, who joined the fleet in July, and bore a conſiderable 
ſhare in the ſeveral engagements with, and at laſt in the total deſtruc- 
nion of, the invincible Spaniſh Armada. Such eminent ſervices could 
cated not fail of recommending him effectually to her Majeſty, who admitted 
try din gentleman of her, privy-chamber, and granted him ſome additional 
en ee bee. „ 
or of The loſſes he met with in ſettling his new colony in Virginia, amount- 
. ing to upwards of 40,000 J. determined him to make over an aflign- 
vent of his right, title, and intereſt therein to certain gentlemen and 
merchants of London, It does not appear that he parted with his pro- 
perty from a proſpect of gain, or backwardneſs of running any further 
hazard ; for, inſtead of taking a pecuniary conſideration, he contributed, 
at the time of making the aſſignment, which was on the 7th of March, 
1589, 100 J. towards their firſt expences ; nor did he make any reſerve 
for himſelf, except the fifth part of all gold and ſilver ore; promiſing, 
at the ſame time, his advice and intereſt on all future occaſions, - if re- 
quired : ſo that from the difficulties with which they ſtruggled for twen- 
ty years it ſufficiently appeared, that it was not through any fault of the 
original proprietor, Virginia did not ſooner flouriſh ; and that;his., wit- 
dom was no leſs conſpicuous in the diſpoſal of his concern in it, than 
als courage and conduct were to be admired in firſt fixing on fo advan- 
lgeous a ſpot, which ſince that time hath proved itſelf worthy of all 
te care and expence employed in its ſupport. OS | 
la the beginning of the year 1589, he was ordered with Sir Francis 
Drake, and Sir John Norris, to afliſt don Antonio king of Portugal, in 
that expediton which the Queen enabled that prince to make, in order 
9 recover his dominions from Philip II. King of Spain. Her Majeſty's 
Yntingent conſiſted of fix men 7 war, to which her public: ſpirited 


12 ſubjects, 
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| ſubj&ts, who were adventurers in this undertaking, added 1 20 fail d 
ſhips, and between 14 and 15,000 men, inclading ſoldiers and failor, 
In the courſe of the expedition he took a great number of large (hin 
belonging to the Hanſe towns, which were laden with Spaniſh goody 
viſions,” and ammunition, and intended 3 new invaſion of England, 
and his conduct throughout the whole was46 highly ſatisfactory to he 
Majeſty, that ſhe was pleafed to honour him as well as the other cons 

manders with a gold chain.” | 

We muſt not here forget to mention, that, touching on the coaſt d 
Ireland, in the following year, he met with Spencer the poet, drew hin 
from obſcuriiy, preſented that admirable writer to Queen Eliſabeth, and 
afterwards encouraged him in the publication of his Fairy-Queen, Rz 
leigh himſelf having, an excellent genius as well as taſte for poetry; d 
which he gave ſpecimens celebrated by a very judicious writer, as earl 

as the year 1589. p een | 
About the end of the year 1590, Raleigh undertook to fit out a ſtrong 
fleet againſt the Spaniards in the Welt Indies, and particularly to take 
the plate-fleet, and ſack Panama, This ſcheme, like that of Portugal 
was partly ſupported by the Queen, and partly by private perſons, the 
principal among whom wete Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir John Hawkins; 
the former intending to go in perfon as commander in chief of the fleet, 
and expending conſiderable ſums of his own and his friends. His ſcheme 
was ſo well approved of by the Queen, that to his thirteen ſhips wel 
manned, and provided with all neteſfaries, ſhe added two of her ow 
men of war, But this fleet was unfortunately detamed by contrary winds 
and other accidents on the Englifh coaſt for twelve weeks, after which 
Sir Walter failed on the 6th of May. Next day Sir Martin Frobiſher 
followed, and overtook him with a letter of recal from her Majeſty; 
but he, thinking that his honeur was too far engaged for him to retradt, 
continued at fea; but being driven on the coaſt of Spain by a ſtorm, 
knowing the ſeaſon was too far advanced to proceed to Panama, he di 
vided his fleet into two parts, and then returned, after committing one 
{quadron to Sir John Burgh (or Burrough), with orders to proceed i 
the Azores, and cruize there for the Carracks from the Eaſt-Indies; and 
the other to Sir Martin Frobiſher, with directions to ly off the fouth 
| cape; to keep in port and tetrify the Spaniards on their own coaſt. Thi 
ſhewed his admirable judgment; for the Spaniards, alarmed at the ap 
yu ance of Frobiſher's ſquadron on their coaſt, aſſembled their whole 
aval force to defend their Southern provinces ; by which means the 
Carracks fell in with Sir John Burgh, who happily made himſelf maſter 
of the Madre de Dios, one of the largeſt ſhips belonging to the crow 


'of Portugal, and which he brought ſafely into Dartmouth, the 7th d 


September of the ſame year, bs 4 

This Carrack being the moſt conſiderable prize taken in this war, 
Particular account of her is as follows: She carried 1600 tons, of which 
Yoo werg merchandize; 32 braſs cannon, and between 6 and ger 
S306! gen 
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; was built with decks ſeven ſtory high; one main.grlops, 
in length from the beak-head to the ſtern, 165 feet; in breadth, heat 47 
ph nei of her keel, 100 feet; of the main-maſt, 1217 5 of bes 
in-yard, 106. Her lading, from a catalogue taken at Leadenhall, the 
Ih of September, this year, conkilted of ſpices, ' drugs, ſilks, calli- 
coes, carpets, quilts, cloth made of the rind of trees, ivory, china - Mare, 
ebony, beſides pearl, muſk, civet, and ambergriſe, aud many other com- 
modities. _ # ml | 
Her cargo freighted ten of our veſſels for London, and by a moderate 
computation was valued at 150,000 / This ſhip, when firſt taken, 
was judged both by Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir John Hawkins, to have 
deen worth at leaſt four times that ſugg;_ but in ſpire of all Sir John 
Burgh's care, the ſailors embezzled a great deal of her valuable effects; 
nor were the proprietors much better off, when ſhe was brought home. 
For, ſays Sir William Monſon, * The Queen's adventure in this voyage 
« was only two ſhips, the leaſt of which was at the taking the Carrack : 
« which title, joined to her royal authority, ſhe made ſuch nſe of, that 
« the reſt of the adventurcrs were forced to ſubmit themſelves to her 
« pleaſure, with whom ſhe dealt but indifferently.”. From,hence ijt 


* . _ 
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| p three © 
decks, one fore-caſtle, and a ſpare deck of two for, She was * 


appears, that the Queen, and not Sir Walter, had moſt advantage m ..- 
this capture; and probably this was the caſe upon other occaſions, thy  ,... 41 


* 


Sir Walter generally bore the blame. 2 
la the latter end of this year, he diſtinguiſhed: himſelf in parliament, 
where he exerted. all the abilities of an accompliſhed oratar, and declared 
ſtrongly for an open war againſt Spain; ſo that from the remains which 
we have of his ſpeeches, we are at a loſs whether we ought moſt to ad- 
mire the beauty of his elpquence, or the ſtrength of his underſtanding. 
But he could got eſcape the ſhaft of maleyolence ; his public conduct in 
the ſenate, and his aſſiſtance in framing the proclamation againſt the Po- 
piſh {ſeminaries abroad, provoked the Jeſuits to repreſent him in the cha- 
rater of an Atheiſt; ' and though his works are an irrefragable proof 
of the contrary, we find his enemies at home, who were not able to at- 
tack him fairly, propagated that vile imputation, and mae uſe of it to 
corrupt his jury on his trial afterwards at Wincheſter. n 
But another reaſon for branding ſuch an odious title on ſo ſtrenuous 
an aſſerter of a Gop and Providence, was founded on his ſolliciting and 
obtaining of the crown, in 1 594, ſome church · lands, namely the manour 
of Sherborne in Dorſetſhire, which had been alienated from the See of 
Slſbury, on the election of Dr John Coldwell to that biſhopric; a 
method not unuſual in thoſe days for rewarding ſuch as bad pertormed 
eminent ſervices to their count). | | 
But beſides his being a ſtrong advocate for the being of a Gop, he 
Vas the patron and protector of men of learning, the great encourager . 
of all public enterprizes, and one of the Queen's declared favourites at 
court, In this zenith of his ſovereign's eſteem, he was however ſo im- 
_7 ; E 2 prudent 
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prudent as to fall in love with Mrs Eliſabeth Throgmorton, daughter d 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, the Ambaſſador, one of the Queen's ladis 
of honour; and the conſequences of this amorous intrigue were ſuch a 
could not be concealed. By this means he incurred her Majeſty's high 
diſpleaſure : and though he afterwards married that lady, and the Quer 
had overlooked errors of the ſame nature in Leiceſter and Eſſex, yet the 
very ſeverely puniſhed this miſtake of Raleigh ;- putting him under arref 
for ſeveral months, and could never be perſuaded to admit him to he 
royal preſence till his return from the rich and extenſive empire of Gui 
ana, a'country in South-America, the diſcovery of which he had me. 
ditated in his retirement, and which the Spaniards had then only viſited, 
and to this day have never been able to conquer. 
Sir Walter ſufficiently perceiving from ſeveral circumſtances that his 
intereſt 'in the Queen's favour had been greatly impaired through hi 
impolitic amour with her maid of honour, made it his buſineſs to col. 
Je&t all the informations poſſible relating to this place, and the means of 
entering it. When he thought himſelf as fully maſter of the ſubject a 
books could render him, he drew up inſtructions for captain Whiddoa, 
whom he diſpatched thither to ſurvey the coaſt, and who returned with 
a favourable account of the country, the poſſibility of its conqueſt, aud 
the cruelty of the Spaniards ſettled in its neighhbourhood. | 
His noble friends, the Lord High-Admiral Howard, and Sir Robert 
Cecil, were ſo well ſatisfied with the project, that they joined with him 
in equipping a ſquadron at their own expence, and furniſhing every 
thing neceſſary for ſuch an adventure. And having acquired a permiſſion 
from the Queen, Sir Walter failed from Plymouth on the 6th of Febrt- 
ary, 1595, in order, that by diſtrefling the enemy, doing honour to his 
ſovereign, add enriching the nation, he might appeaſe the powerful dif 
pleaſure of the Queen, But it had the contrary effect, and laid him 
open to the malignant tongues of his domeſtic enemies; who, during his 
abſence on this voyage, gave out that it was no more than a bravado; 
-addiog that he was retired only to Cornwall, or ſome other place; that 
he was too much addicted to eaſe and pleaſure to utidertake a voyage of 
ſuch vaſt difficulty; or that he failed with an intent tb cheat his conti 
tuents, by delerting to the king of Spain. Theſe and the like malicious 
reports were induſtriov(ly propagated.” OL DOSY e 
In the mean time, Sir Walter's ſquadron, ſoon after their departure, 
were ſeparated by a ſtorm ;' but he ſteered his courſe towards the Cant- 
ry Iſlands, where upon any ſuch emergency he had appointed the rel. 
dezvous. On his arrival here, after refreſhing his ſhip's crew, and that 
of captain Croſs' ſmall bark, and not finding his company, he procecde 
at the end of eight days to the iſland of 'Trinidade, in 8 / on this fide 
the Line: where he arrived o the 22d of March following, and came 
to an anchor at cape Curiapon, called by the Spaniards Punto de Call. 
And in order to make the better diſcovery of this iſland, he took his bargf 
and'coaſted it cloſe along the ſhore, landing in every cove, that he . 
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ſpeak with ſome of the inhabitants, and obtain an adequate knowledge 
of the rivers, watering- places, and parts of the iſland, In this courſe 
between Perico and Piche or Tierra de Brea, in a falt-water river, he 
met with the oyſter- tree mentioned by Pliny. And at Tierra de Brea 
en be found ſuch quantities of mineral-pitch, that he declares all the ſhips 
tle in the world might be freighted with it from thence,” and that it is pre- 
et {:rable'to the Norway pitch for trimming ſhips, as the ſan cannot melt it. 
het On his arrival at Puerto de las Hiſpaniolos, he was agreeably received 
. by the ſhips which miſſed him off the Canaries: and here entering into a 
ne- unde with the natives, and alſo finding the ſtrength of the Spaniſh ſol- 
ec, tiers who guarded the landing - place, not ſufficient to make any reſiſtance, 
| he offered them peace, and took hoſtages for their good behaviour. By 
his this: means Sir Walter obtained ſuch information of the diſſatisfaction 
his ol the natives, under their new maſters the Spaniards, and of the weak- 
ol. neſs of the garriſons under the Spaniſh governour, that he reſolved to 
; of attempt the conqueſt of this iſland, in order to be revenged on Don An- 
23 ronio de Berreo, the governour, Who, contrary to his promile, had de- 
ou, WF coyed aſhore, and made eight of captain Whiddon's people priſoners 
ith Wi the preceeding year, and at the fame time ſecure a retreat for himſelf, 
and a place for his ſhips to ride in with ſafety, till he proceeded on his 
WE diſcovery of Guiana. ' Accordingly he took the advantage of a conve- 
en ment time for attacking them; and, when leaſt expected, fell upon the 
vim cp, de guarde in the evening, and after putting them to the ſword, ſent 
er captain Calfield forward with 60 ſoldiers, and himſelf following with 
lion 40 more, ſtormed the ſmall city of St Joſeph that ſame night, and en- 
. trting it after a feeble reſiſtance, about break of day, cut off all the 
his WF Spaniards, except Berreo, and his companion, both whom he ſent aboard, 
eil. releaſed five Indian caſſiquis or chiefs, from a noiſome dungeon, where 
lim they were confined, almoſt ſtarved to death, and quite exhauſted with 
his cruel tortures; and, to oblige the Indians, he burnt down this new city. 
do; Having thus executed his intention, he turned his thoughts entirely to 
hat WW the "intended ' diſcovery ; and ſummoned the chiefs of the iſland who 
e of WW Were enemies to the Spaniards, and by his interpreter told them, That 
iſti- WF be was the ſervant of a Queen, who was the great caſſiqui of the 
ous WW © North, and a virgin, and had more caſſiquis under her, than there 
* weretrees in the iſland ; that ſhe was an enemy to the Caſtellani, (Spa- 
ure, “ niards); becauſe of their erüelty and oppreſſion; and that having freed 
04 WF all the coaſts of the northern world from their ſervitude, ſhe had ſent 
en. bim to deliver them alſo; and withal to defend the country of Guiana 
that “ from their invaſion and conquelts.” 
ded This ſpeech, uſhered in with the laughter of their oppreſſors, in- 
ſide I (fired the natives with ſuch grand ideas of Queen Eliſabeth, that they 
ame Vere almoſt ready to pay divine honours to her picture, which Sir Wal- 
. err at the ſame time preſented to their view; and thus engaged them to 
ge hy See what information they could of Guiana, | | 
2 , Having by theſe means ſecured his intereſt in Trinidade, he weighed 
cal | Rar anchor, 


* 
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anchor, and returned to Curiapan, where, after very cloſely eXamigiu 
Berreo, who had made ſeveral attempts towards the diſcovery of Guia, 
he was ſo wrought upon by Sir Walter's kind treatment of him unds 
his confinement, that he gave the Admiral more inſight into that com 
try, than he had ever learned before, and convinced him that he hy 
been miſ· informed of its ſituation, and that the empire of Guiana 
600 miles further within the country, than he had been made to belt 
a diſagreemeat which Sir Walter thought proper not to communicate y 
his fellow-adventurers, who probably would never have been perſuada 


to make the attempt at ſuch a diſtance. | 
— Upon receiving this information, Sir Walter left his ſhips at Tri — 
mi 


dade; and with 100 men, and proviſions for a month, entered the ring 
Oronoque in his ſmall cratt, and proceeded 400 miles up that river; hy 
being expoſed, on one hand to the violent heat of the ſun, directly owe 
their heads, and on the other, incommoded by violent ſtorms of rin 
beſides many other difficulties they met with in their courſe, he wy 
obliged, by reaſon of the land floods in April, occaſioned by the cow 97 
tinual rains at that ſeaſon, to return to his ſhips without reaching thy ral 
country he went in ſearch of, Carrapana, indeed, one of the petty king 
of the country, with ſeveral others, reſigned their ſovereignties into hi We 
hands, for the Queen's uſe; but the inhabitants of Cumana refuſing p 
bring in the contribution he laid on them to ſave the town, he ſet fire to de 
it, as allo to part of St Mary's, and Rio de la Hacha. However, i * 
general, Sir Walter ſo ingratiated himſelf, and endeared the Engi 
name to the ſeveral natives bordering on that great river, as to ſecue n g 
entrance into Guiana, and allies to aſſiſt her Majeſty's ſubjects, who feet 
hereafter might be ſent to complete ſo noble a work: bott 
On his return he made the following pathetic complaints ;—* Of that — 
«« little remain I had, I have waſted in effect all herein; I have vader 
gone many conſtructions; I have been accompanied with many u. BF 224 
„rows, with labour, hunger, heat, ſickneſs, and peril; and returnel 
a beggar, and withered : yet I might have bettered my poor eſar f - 
« by plunder, if I had not only reſpected her Majeſty's es honour byes 
40 and riches.— I rn e 
However, Sir Walter perſiſted in his certain aſſurance of the ricus W de 
with which Guiana abounded; and alſo brought home ſome ſpecimen WF d 
of gold ore, each ton weight of which is reported to have yielded abox WF = 
% «0 UHU 227 fra 
But the above-mentioned account was not ſufficient to procure him th Gun 
public concurrence in a ſecond attempt, for the diſcovery of Guian; WW f 
ſome affected to treat many things in his narrative as fabulous, of 2 WF, beo 
leaft uncertain ; others alledged the hazard of ſending a large fleet, uel If % fn 
-manned, into a climate ſo very unhealthy." But whatever might be th folloy 
pretences of the ſtateſmen of that age, this is certain, that envy was the 4. 
chief caufe why his propoſals were at firſt poſtponed, and atterwars vere 
r * into t 


An this, however, did not deter him from fitting out two ſhips at his 
own. expence, namely, the Delight, and the Diſcoverer, which he ſeat 
wnder the command of captain Laurence Keymies, who had ſerved in 
the former eaterprize ; not only for him to make further diſcoveries, with 

to Guiana, and its gold mines, but in ſome meaſure to keep his 
word with the Indians, to whom he had promiſed, in the Queen's name, 
ſuch aſſiſtance as might enable them to repel the Spaniards, who conti- 
zwally attempted rather to extirpate than ſubdue them. | 

This voyage Keymies performed with ſucceſs; and at his return to 
Fogland, in June, he publiſhed ſuch an account of his expedition, as 
might have converted any unprejudiſed perſon to Sir Walter's opinion of 
Guiana, 1 38 

Before the return of captain Keymies, Sir Walter was reſtored to fa · 
tour at court, and appointed of the council of war to the earl of Eſſex 
and the Lord High- Admiral} Howard, in the expedition undertaken that 
year againſt Cadiz, the ſucceſs of which was entirely owing to his ſingle 
advice, with regard to the time, manner, and diſpoſition of the fleet for 
the attack; which, with his other injuries done the Spaniards, under 
Queen Elifabeth's reign, made him fo odious to that people, that they 
purſued him to the block. * 

This action of Sir Walter's may be accounted one of the moſt remark- 
able of his life, and therefore, ſo far as particularly relates to him, (a 
full account of it being already given in Admiral Howard's life), may 
merit our attention. | ; | 

Sir Walter's plan for entering the harbour, and attacking the Spaniſh 
fleet firſt, and then forming the city of Cadiz, being agreed on, and 
both the generals leading the main body of the fleet, Sir Walter was 


ordered to command the van, which conſiſted of 7 men of war, and 


12 hired ſhips from London, with 22 fly-boats. Accordingly, on the 
22d of Jane, he weighed anchor du board the Warſpright, and ſtood 
in towards the Spaniſh fleet. Sir Walter, as he advanced, received the 
fire of Fort Philip, alſo that from the curtain of the town, and 17 gal- 
kys which were ranged under the walls of the city; to all which he an- 
ſwered with only a flouriſh of his trumpets, and intrepidly kept on, in 
order to encourage thoſe who followed him to make all the haſte poſſible, 
ad engage thoſe who paſſed him, while he attacked the body of the 
enemy. During the whole. action, he kept cloſeſt to the enemy, and 
for the moſt part ſtood a-head of all; and at laſt, after a long and de- 
ſperate fight, in which his own ſhip was almoſt ſunk, he, with the con- 
ſent of the joint commanders, who promiſed to ſecond him, prepared 
to board the Spaniſh admiral, namely, the St Philip, of 1500 tons: but 
tis intention being perceived, the admiral run his ſhip aſhore, and was 
followed by the other capital ſhips, two of which, the Matthew and An- 
drew, were ſaved by the Engliſh boats; but the Philip and Thomas 
vere either burnt by accident, or deſignedly left where they might fall 
id the hands of the Engliſh, who were merciful after obtaining — ; 

N ut 
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but the Dutch, ? ↄrho did little or nbthing in the „put all 1511, 
ſword, till checked by the Lord Admiral Howard, ànd their crueltyy 
ſtrained by Sir Walter Raleigg. FTuteitad $51 1 
This action was the more remarkable, from the diſproportion btw 
the force of the Enpliſh and Spaniards, only 7 ſhips of the former h; 
ing oppoſed to i of the latter, which were all raken, ſunk, or bum 
This defeat was ſoon followed by the ſurrender of Cadiz, which yy 
performed more by dint of valour than conduct. But though moſt a 
the commanders by ſea and land had been confiderably rewarded for thi 
day's ſervice, with the plunder and ranſoms given by: ſeveral wealth 
priſoners, Sir Walter Raleigh, who bore. the heat of the engagemen 
as well as adviſed the conducting it, complains, © That he got Nauph! 
« by this victory, but a lame leg and a deformed body: for the th 
he either ſpoke too late, on it was otherwiſe reſolved. He wanted n 
„ good words, yet had poſſeſſion of naught but poverty and pain,” 
: However, on his arrival at London, his gallant behaviour was highly 
approved of by the Queen, and as much applauded by her ſubjech 
Yer not till the firſt of June was he reftored to the exerciſe of his pol, 
as captain of her Majeſty's guard. This is faid to have been brough! 
about by ſecretary Cecil, on account of Sir Walter's good offices in re 
conciling him to the earl of Eſſex ; and that the Qneen, whe had bee 
continually uneafy by their mutual animofities, received Sir Walter with 
great kindneſs, and admitted him as formerly to private conferences, and 
iato her privy chamber, „N 
Sir Walter, immediately after his return, again reflected on his fn 
vourite project, namely, the ſettling Guiana; and aceordingly diſpatchel 
another ſtout pinnace, called the Matt, freighted with every thing 06 
ceſſary, under the command of captain Leonard Berrie, who ſailed i 
the latter end of December, and arrived ſafely there in March following: 
and after gaining further accounts of the ſtate and riches of the higher 
country, and ſettling a friendly commerce with the natives, returned to 
Plymouth, on the 28th of June, juſt before Sir Walter embarked in he 
Majeſty's ſervice, on board the Warſpright, as Rear- Admiral, in tht 
expedition to the Iſlands, as it was called, under the command of tht 
earl of Eſſex, in which he behaved to the ſatisfaction of the miniſtry; 
but all his actions were miſ-repreſented by the earl and his creatures. I- 
gratify their pique, they had the officers broke who ſerved gallantly ul. 
der Raleigh, and he himſelf was cenſured at a court - martial, who would 
have taken his life, for ſtorming and taking the town of Fayal, in tit 
earl's abſence, had not lord Howard brought them to more moderation 
Thus matters were made up once more; and though Eſſex ſtill proceeded 
in his miſtakes, by which he miſſed of the Weſt-India fleet, Raleigh 
took ſome prizes that paid his men, and he gained both credit and mo 
ney by the vdyage, In their return home they took Faro, in the bing 
dom of Algara. | | 4/9 
In the beginning of Auguſt, when the Queen fitted out, in a br 
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lime, ſuch a formidable fleet as alarmed her neighbours, Sir Walter was , 
| pointed Vice-adiniral of it; which honour, though he enjoyed only, 
"BY d month, the ſquadron having never weighed anchor, was a ſignal 


niark of her majeſty's confidence; fince at that time ſhe was no leſs ap- 


| : prehenſive of diſturbances at home, than an invaſion from abroad, which 
— the Spaniards again threatened. But theſe fears being ſoon over, sir 


Walter returned to court, to ſolicit the ſtile, title, and dignity of a baron. 


h About May 1600, Sir Walter, in conjunction with lord Cobham, 


_ between whom appeared of late, ſome ſlight breach of their long friend- 

* ſhip, were ſeat to the camp of priace Maurice of Naſſau in Flanders, 4 
un ſome private inſtructions to that general, which were not thought, 10 
ment » 2 . »*. 0 > 2 

vo WY camenient to be entruſted to the Engliſh commiſſioners, at the treaty o 
cologne: after a ſhort ſtay there, and conferring with the prince, Sir 

11, WY Walter returned again home. In this commiſſion he had acquitted him- 
elf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the Queen, and the great men at court, . 

iohh that about the 26th of Auguſt her Majeſty preferred him, before Sir 

2 Willam Ruſſel, to be governor of the Iſland of Jerſey, with the re- 


fe of three hundred pounds a-year out of that government, to be 
— diſpoſed of as ſhe thought proper. Beſides this poſt, Sir Walter had a 
ant given him of the manor or lordfhip of St Germain, in the ſame 
" WF illand. | $4548 
la the ſummer of the enſuing year, Raleigh attended the Queen in 
her progreſs through the kiagdom ; and oa the arrival of the duke de 

Biron, as ambaſſador from France, he, by her Majeſty's appointment, 
received his grace, and conferred with him on the ſubject of his embaſſy. - 
chel MF In the parliament which met the twenty- ſeventh of October, Sir Wal- 
950 ter took his ſeat as knight of the ſhire for Cornwall, and very much 

1; —— himſelf in the important buſineſs of this laſt ſeſſion of the 
108 : ucen's rei 1 a 1 4 T g 
— Upon the demiſe of the Queen, on the 24th of March, Sir Walter 
, not without hopes of obtaining the favour of her fucceffor, whoſe 
| her WF Cuntenance he had ſought by various preſents, and other inſtances of 
the WM *pet' he had ſent into Scotland, He was not, however, ignorant What 
the BY Pins Efſex had taken to prejudiſe the king againſt him, but hoped theſe 
ry; Would be buried in oblivion. 

T» MI Upon the king's arrival at London, Raleigh had frequent accefs to 
un. bim, and by that means an opportunity of ſhewing his deſire and capa- 
ou d of ſerving his Majeſty; but he ſoon met with a cool reception, the 
the "fon of which he was not long at a loſs to find out. f 
100, dir Robert Cecil, who had been Raleigh's friend and aſſociate, ſo long 
del if they were both in danger from Eſſex, foreſeeing, that if Raleigh ever 
eig dame into the king's confidence, his adminiſtration would not be of any 
mo: bag continuance, drew ſuch a character of him to that prince, as he 
ing: fought would moſt diſguſt him; and, among other artful inſinuations, 

dwelt on theſe, namely, that he joined with lord Cobham, Sir John 
s Ferteſcue, and others, to oblige his Majeſty to articles, before he ſhould 
4 | . F oe a 
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be admitted to the throne, and to limit the number of his countrymen; 
but mote particularly, that Raleigh was a martial man, and would be 
continually forming projects to embaraſs him with the neighbouring 
wers. | | 

Fein return for this good office, Sir Walter did him another; for be 
drew up a memorial, in which he plainly ſhewed, that the affection of 
the Cecils to his Majeſty was not voluntary, but the mere effect of force; 
that chiefly through the intrigues of one of that family, his mother, Mary 
Queen of Scots, loft her head; and that they never thought of pro- 
moting his ſucceſſion, till they found it would take place whether they 
would or not. 5 

This memorial was far from having the deſired effect; for that tims 
rous and jealous prince ſaw the power of Cecil, and thought he had 
need of it at that time, not thinking that it was the effect of his own 
favour, and thus he became dependent on him; which, together with 
his averſion to all martial enterprizes, made him diſregard Sir Walters 
propoſals, Thus Raleigh ſaw himſelf, after all his pains, neglected 
and ill: treated at court, and deprived of the captainſhip of the guards; 
probably determined him to concert with ſome who were in the 


and traced to the laſt-mentioned perfon, a ſuſpicion avoſe of Cobham; 
and, from his intimacy with Raleigh, fome doubts alſo of the latter: upon 
which they were all apprehended. The priefts, Watſon and Clerk, were 
firſt tried and convicted, fo was their aſſociate Mr George Brooke: and 
the ſeventeenth of November, 1605, Sir Walter Raleigh (the plague 
raging then in London) was tried at Wincheſter, on the ſame account; 
and, by the influence of the court, and the bawling of the attorney ge- 
neral Coke, convicted of high-treaſon, without the leaſt colour of evidence, 
But though the law made no diſtinction between Sir Walter Ralcigh 
and the other conſpirators, who were involved in this treaſon, yet the 
king made a great deal, and ſigned the warrants for the execution 
all of them but him: on the other hand, he cauſed the two lords, Cobham 
and Grey, with Sir Griffin Markham, to be brought to the block, where 
he granted them a reprieve, in order to diſcover the truth of what Cob 
bam had alledged againſt Raleigh, and what might be drawn by tht 
fright of bn Hom the other two. But all this produced nothing, and 
the king laid aſide all thoughts of taking his life. 

In December, Raleigh was remanded to the rower of London, and, 
upon the petition of his wife, was allowed the conſolation of her con 
pany ; and, by degrees, he obtained a grant of all the goods aud chattes 
forfeited to his Majefty by Sir Walter's conviction, to be veſted in truſſee! 
of his appointing, for the benefit of his creditors, his lady and 4 
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and in a little time after, by the King's courteſy, his eſtate was alſo re. 
de WY Qored him. And now matters began to wear a favourable face, and he. 
had hopes of recovering the condition from which he had fallen. In 
that, however, he found himſelf miſtaken ; for this inclination in his 
he WY Majeſty towards mercy, put his enemies on another project for ruining 
of Wl tis affairs; and perceiving that they had not intereſt ſufficient in the 
E lag to get Raleigh's eſtate for themſelves, they prompted the new court 
ar fyourite, Robert Carr, afterwards ſo well known by the title of earl 
ro. al Somerſet, who was without any fortune of his own, to petition the 
ey MY king for Sherborne manor. The latter diſcovered a flaw in the convey- 
ace of Raleigh's eſtate to his ſon, which being prior to the attainder, 
ne Ml gave the crowu a title paramount to that which was underſtood to be 
had WY therein; when the forfeiture had been granted back to Sir Walter. Upon 
mn Wl which an information was exhibited in the court of exchequer, by the 
vith WY attorney-general Hobart, to which Raleigh put in his anſwer, wherein 
e's the aid grant was ſet forth to be made aver to his ſon ; yet, far want of 
gel : fiogle word (found notwithſtanding in the paper-book, and only the 
ds; WI overſight of a clerk) it was adjudged invalid, and judgment given for the 
the MW crown; and the effect of jt turned to the benefit of the favourite, who, 
in 1609, had a complete grant af all that Sir Walter had forfeited. Ox 
ons, IM this occaſion Sir Walter wrote an excellent letter to this favourite, in 
they WI which he ſtates the hardfhip of his own caſe, without any bicterneſs; 
nter- WM poſtulated freely, yet inoffenſively, with him about the wrong that 
red, vas done him; and entreated the favourite's compaſſion, without any 
am; ¶ wbecoming condeſcenſion. a | 
upon i This, however, had ſo little effect on Carr, and even all the other ap- 
were WI plications made to the king himſelf, that he was ſtripped, not only of 
and WM Sberdorne, but of all his other eſtates, purchaſed with his own money, 
ague WI Vhich the king gave to Carr, his minion, though prince Henry did all 
unt; i his power to prevent it; and having entreated Sherborne of his father, 
ge. tored it to Sir Walter: but upon the prince's death, which happened 
ence, ia 2 few months after, Carr had a grant of it again from the king. But 
eig I is very Carr, after he had been created earl of Somerſer, being con- 
et the WM nted of poiſoning Sir Thomas, Overbury, was himſelf executed; and 
n of WT Walter, preſently upon his removal from the king's ear, obtained his 
bhan MWelargement from the tower, the twenty-fifth of March, 1616, but 
where {Wd not recover his eſtate of Sherboxne, which, on Somerſet's attainder, 
Cob granted to Sir John Digby, afterwards carl of Briſtol. 
y the vir Walter ſpent a great part of his confinement, in writing that noble 
g, di waument of his genius and learning, The hi/tory of the world, He 
ub devoted a part of his time to uſetul chemiſtry, io which he was ſo 
, and, ul as to diſcover that noble medicine in malignant fevers, which 
the name of his cordial, though it is doubtful whether the true 
Keeipt of it be preſerved or not. Beſides theſe, he turned his thoughts 
a maay other ſubjects, all beneficial to mankind : of theſe treatiſes, 
Wy are printed; ſome are (till rern and not a few are loſt; 
_ "2 Tie 
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- [The patron of his ſtudies was prince Henry, after whoſe demiſe 9 
Walter chiefly depended on the Queen, in whom he found a ſteady py 
tectreſs while Somerſet's power laſted; who, by an intemperate uſe q 
his authority, had rendered himſelf obnoxious to the law, as has ben 
'ſhewn above. | ERR, | | 
Raleigh, now at liberty, but very much reduced in his fortune, though 
to mend it by purſuing his old ſcheme, namely, the diſcovery of Guianm 
and its gold mines; and for that end obtained his liberty, on conditin 
he ſhould hazard another voyage thither. | 
For defraying the expence of the expedition, he veſted his whole (x. 
tune in it, and even prevailed on his wife to ſell her eſtate at Mitchhan 
for promoting this deſign, beſides intereſting all his friends in the iſly 
of it. His whole fleet conſiſted of thirteen fail, beſides the adam, 
built by Himſelf, and called the Dęſtiny, of four hundred and forty tons 
and thirty-ſix pieces of cannon, on board of which were the genen 
himſelf, and his ſon Walter, captain, beſides two hundred men, of which 
eighty were gentlemen volunteers and adventurers, moſt of them &. 
"Walter's relations; which number was afterwards encreaſect. 
lt was July before Sir Walter left Plymouth with his whole fleet; after 
which, by ſtreſs of weather, he was forced to put into Cork, where he 
remained till the nineteenth of Auguſt. * On the ſixth of September he 
made the Canaries, where he obtained ſome refreſhinents, and an ampk 
certificate from the governor, of his equitable behaviour. Thence he 
"proceeded to Guiana, and on the feveriteenth of November, arrived of 
the river Caliana, in 5*, and in fight of that country, where he cot 
tinned till the fourth of December. 
The Indians received him with the ntmoſt joy, and not only aſſiſted 
him with proviſions, and every thing elſe in their power, but offered hin 
the ſovereignty of the country, if he would ſettle among them ; which, 
however, he refuſed. Te, | . 8,907 
Here Sir Walter was ſo ſickly, that he could not, in perſon, undertiie 
the diſcovery of the mine, but was obliged to commit that imporum 
ſervice to captain Keymies's management; who, with five ſhips, at! 
fifty men on board each, departing from the reſt of Raleigh's fleet, ſailet 
up the river Oronoque, where, on the main channel of it, they found: 
new - built Spauiſn town, named San Thome, conſiſting of one huddred 
and forty flight houſes, a chapel and convent of Franciſcans, defend 
ed by a garriſon, VF | ck: 
Near this ſpot Keymies had inſtructions to ſearch for the gold mine. 
Accordingly, landing in one body, he encamped between the mine and 
the town by night. But the Spanish troops being apprized of the! 
coming, fell upon them before day-break, and put them into ſuch confi 
on, that Keymies's meu had been all cut to pieces, had not the office 
fallied them, and led them on ſo vigorouſly, that they obliged tt 
Spaniards to fly, and purſned them into the town of San Thome; where 
the governor, with his body of reſerve, rene wed the fight, ia which 4 
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The le of Sir WALTER RALEIGH. #5 
Fain Raleigh, - Sir Walter's ſon, was lain, in the twenty-third year of 
| ——_ victory declared for the Engliſh; and after the governor 


and all his officers were killed, many of the common men fled to the 
woods; others of them rallying in the market place, did us ſome mif- 


| chief, and obliged our men to get from thence, after firſt ſetting fire to 


the town, But the Spaniards had ſo many ambuſhes on the road for 
covering the mines, that Keymies loſt two of his men, and had fix more 


wounded in the attempt. Whereupon, finding it impracticable with 


his force to carry his point, through unpaſſable woods lined with muſ- 
queteers, he returned to Punta de Gallo, without diſcovering the mine. 


Let, as an alleviaton of this bad fortune, and an encouragement to 


future attempts, Keymies brought with him two ingots of gold, reſerved 
at dan Thome as the king of Spain's quinto, or proportion, as alſo other 
ſpoils of value, belonging to the governor, and a large bundle of me- 
morials, plans, and maps, found in the governor's ſtudy; and among 
theſe, four letters, which plainly diſcovered that Sir Walter's whole pro- 
joct had been betrayed, and his life put into the power of the Spaniards. 

Upon diſcovering this treachery, Sir Walter could not help.complain- 
ing; ſo that at Keymies's return, without making trial of the mine, he 
cried out, that he was undane, and his credit with the king irrecoverably 


- wounded : which reproach of his commander, fo affected Keymies, that 


he withdrew into his cabin, and firſt ſhot himſelf with a piſtol, and af- 


' terwards, the wound not proving mortal, he thruſt a long knife after 


the ball, A more particular account of this may be ſeen in Sir Walter's 
letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, the concluſion of which runs pathetically 


thus; What ſhall become of me, I know not; I am unpardoned in 


England, and my poor eſtate conſumed ; and whether any prince will 


give me bread or no, I know not.” 


The news of the burning San Thome, and Sir Walter's diſappoint- 


ment, were brought to England long before his return; on which the 
"Spaniſh ambaſſador, count Gundamor, demanded ſatisfaction. And 


accordingly the king iſſued, on the eleventh of June, a proclamation, 
declaring his diſapprobation of Sir Walter's conduct. 


On Sir Walter's arrival at Plymouth, Sir Lewis Stuckley, Vice-ad- 


miral of Devon, and his own kinſman, by order of the privy- council, 
arreſted him on the road to London. 


- This diſingenuous procedure convinced Sir Walter, thathe muſt either 
contrive his eſcape, or fall a ſacrifice to the king and his miniſters, now 
entirely in the Spaniſh intereſt, Wherefore, laying aſide his reſolution 


of ſurrendering himſelf into the king's, hands, as he had determined at 
his firſt landing in the weſt, he formed a deſign of making his eſcape 


into France, but not without the privity, and, ſome ſay, by the advice 


of Stuckley ; who afterwards baſely diſcovered it, and had him ſeized 


| in the attempt, as he fied in a boat below Woolwich ; and was carried 
- ſecond time, namely, on the tenth of Auguſt, to the tower, 


Though 
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Though this great man's death was now a point ſettled, chiefly through 
the intrigues of you Spaniſh ambaſſador, count Gundamor, the coun 
were extremely puzzled to find a plauſible pretext for ſatisfying the 
generality of the nation that it was juſtifiable to take away his life, ſince 
his conduct in his late expedition could not, in law, be ſtretched to ſo 
ſevere a ſentence. It therefore was reſolved to facrifice him to Spain, 
iu a manner which has juſtly expoſed the actors in this tragedy to the 
abhorrence of all ſucceeding ages; for they called him down to judg. 
ment, upon his ſentence paſſed fifteen years before, which at that time 
they either ſcrupled, gr were aſhamed to execute. This they did with 
| liar circumſtances of brutality ; for he was taken out of his bed, in 
a hot fit of the ague, and on the twenty*dighth of October carried u 
the bar of the King's-bench in Weſtminſter, where Sir Henry Montague, 
the chief juſtice, ordered the record of his conviction to be read; after 
which he demanded what he had to offer, why execution ſhould not be 
awarded ? To this Sir Walter pleaded his Majeſty's commiſſion for his 
late voyage, as a virtual pardon of all that had been charged againſt 
him previous to it; and next offered to juſtify his conduct in Guiana; 
bur the court refuſed to hear him, ſo that execution was awarded, The 
dead - warrant came down the ſame day, ſigned at Weſtminſter, though 
the king hed retired from thence into the country, to avoid petitions ig 
his favqur; and this raiſed a ſuſpicion, that the king had ſigned the war- 
rant for. his execution before juſtice had been given in the King's. bench. 
As the manner of bringing Sir Walter to his end was unjuſt, ſo it 
was alſo haſty and inhuman : for he was denied the leaſt reſpite, though 
be earneſtly requeſted it. The very next day, being Thurſday the 
twenty - ninth of October, and the lord mayor's day, Sir Walter was 
brought by the ſheriff of Middleſex, to ſuffer in Old Palace- yard. 
His behaviour under theſe unhappy circumſtances, recommended him 
ſtill more to the unprejudiſed part of mankind. He was ſo far from 
being daunted at the approach of death, that the dean of Weſtminſter, 
who aſſiſted him in his laſt moments, tells us, that he bleſſed Goo for 
it; and that he had rather die by the ax, than in a burning fever. And 
after giving his hat, cap, and money, to one of his attendants, he ſaid 
| to the lords and gentlemen about him, I have a long journey to ga 
* and-therefore will take leave.” Having ſtripped off his gown and 
doublet, he called to the executioner to ſhew him the ax; and finding 
him ſeemingly unwilling, he added, “ 1 pr'ythee let me ſeę it; dol 
think I am afraid of it?” Then taking it into his hand, and feeling 
the edge of it, he ſaid with a ſmile to the ſheriff, © This is a ſharp me. 
dicine; but it is a phyſician for all deſeaſes.“ His head was ſtruck of 
at two blows, but his body never moved. And after ſhewing it on 
ſide the ſcaffold, the ſheriff delivered it with his body to his relations, 
who buried the trunk in the chancel of St Margaret, Weſtminſter : but 
| his widow kept his head in acaſe by her for twenty. nine years; ner vi 
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hurled till it was put into the coffin of his ſon Carew, who died in the 
ſxty-firſt year of his age. 

Such was the end of our illuſtrious hero, when he had lived ſixty- 
three years. After having been thus particular, even to minuteneſs, in 
the detail of the life of this great man, it will be the leſs neceſſary to 
dwell long on his character; in order to form a right idea of which, we 
muſt artentively conſider both his actions and writings. He appeared 
in very different capacities, and excelled in all. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
{ef as a ſoldier by his courage, by his conduct as a commander; he was 
j bold ſailor, a hearty friend to ſeamen, and yet no admiral maintained 
hetter diſcipline; a wiſe ſtateſman, a profound fcholar, a learned, and 
withal a practical philoſopher. In private life he was a beneficent maſter, 
2 kind huſband, an affectionate father: and in ſocial life he was a warm 
friend, a pleaſant companion, and a fine gentleman. In a word, as no: 
man of his age did things more worthy to be recorded, fo no man was 
tore able to record them than himſelf, 


During a life of ſuch perpetual and unremitting activity, ſpent almoſt 
wholly in the camp or the court, Six Walter, notwithſtanding, found: 
leiſure to cultivate the Muſes, thoſe lovers of retirement and eaſe. For 
he wrote many treatiſes , in the poetical, epiſtolary, military, geogra-- 
phica), political, philoſophical, and hiſtorical way; the number, as well. 
2s value of hich, is fo great, that, conſidering his continual avocations, 
it becomes matter of wonder, how he could find time to collect ſo much 
force of mind and attention, as was neceſſary, to write them. But the 
wonder ceaſes, when we know the diviſion he made of the day; four 
hours of which, he allowed to ſleep; and for the reſt; he dedicated four 
houts to reading and ſtudy; two to diſcourſe; and the remainder toi 
buſineſs, and other neceſſaries. He had an excellert library, which was 
of uſe ſometimes to Mr Selden, and others of the ſociety of Antiquaries, 
of which he was a member. = 


+ See a particular catalogue of tannica,Note at the end of the article 


lis writings, in the Biographia Bri» Kalegb. 
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SD EERKIT..D.DU.DE ET 
IR Robert Dudley, as he was called here, and, as he was ſtyled: 
broad, the earl of Warwick and duke of Northumberland, had! 
piercing genius for great exploits, and a particular turn to navigation 
and diſcoveries. Accordingly he reſolved, ſoon after he was of 
to make a voyage into the South Seas at his own expence ; but after; 
great deal of pains taken, aud money ſpent; the government would ng 
ſuffer him to proceed, looking upon it as a dangerous voyage, in which 
they thought it not fit to hazard the lives of the Queen's ſubjects, 
This, however, did. not ſatisfy his deſire of going to ſea, and ther- thi 
fore he fitted out a ſmall ſquadron for the river Oronoque, and the iin 
neighbouring coaſts, of which he took the command in perſon. Ac- WF noi 
_ cordingly- he failed from Southampton; the ſixch of November, with WWF wh 
four ſhips under his command, and proceeded, in the Bear of two hun. ef 
dred tons, for the coaſt of Spain, where he loſt the company of the WW by 
other three ſhips. Im the mean time capt. Monk, in the Bear's Whelp, of 
returned with his veſſel and two prizes before the end of the year ; dot 
which Mr Dudley having no knowledge, waited for him near tte ing 
Azores; but bearing no news, and finding many of his men ſick, be Lot 
reg it more adviſeable, to proceed in his undertaking; as ioon as pol: of 
ble. en beit au in 8 0 olan 
Accordingly, having taken two prizes, he put capt. Benjamin Wood WW pro 
ito the one, called the Intent, and | capt. Wentworth into the other; ate 
ſo that having now three ſail under his command, he made the belt WW Th 
A his way for the iſland of Trinidade in the Weſt Indies. On his ar; the 
rival there, he detached the Intent and her conſort to the Leeward WF brit 
Iſlands, and with his own veſſel laboured to make what diſcovery he could miſ 
of the great empite of Guiana; the*writings and example of, Sir Wa- to 
ter Raleigh having been no ſmall motives to this enterprize. All ti: WW low 
accounts given by him of the countries, rivers and people, as allo c be 
the reports that prevailed among them, of very rich countries that lay WW was 
further within land, perfectly agree with the relations of that learned BW wh 
knight, ; | 
Mr Dudley had heard, as well as he, of ſilver and gold mines, per- abr 
ticularly one of the latter at Wakkaru, and he alſo obtained ſome ipe- WW Yea 
cimens of gold from another place. He was in expectation of Sir Ma. Ving 
ter's coming hither, and in hopes of making very conſiderable diſco- 
veries together, which induced him to ſtay as long as it was ſafe for 
him to do, and then he returned to Europe, having barely as much WW of. 
proviſions left as would ſerve for his voyage. He returned to St de. WF On. 
in Cornwall, about the end of May, having, with his ſmall gn Ro 
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taken, ſunk, and otherwiſe deſtroyed, nine fail of Spaniſh ſhips; one 
of which was a Spaniſh ſhip of war of fix hundred tons,which he fought 
board and board for two days, till he had no power left, and ſhe after- 
E wards ſunk at fea. . * GE Obes 

After gaining, by this, expedition, experience ſufficient to qualify 
tim for a ſea commander, he went with the earl of Eſſex, and the 
lord high. admiral Howard, to Cadiz, as captain of the Nonpareil, and 
in that warm {ſervice ſhewed all the courage of an adventurous young 
man, and all the conduct of an experienced old officer; and for his 
t behaviour received the honour of knighthood from the hands of 

the former noble peer. Fg „ 8 
I the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, Sir Robert Dudley be- 
ing a widower, married Alice, daughter of Sir Thomas Leigh, and 
ſettled upon, her, in jointure, great part of his eſtate ; and gaining by 
this marriage ſome powerful friends, began to entertain hopes of revi- 
ving the honours of his family, He conſidered with himſelf, that it was 
not yet too late .to make proof of the legitimacy of his birth, by 
which he would become clearly entitled to the honour of lord IIſle and earl 
of Leiceſter, as heir to his father; as alſo to the earldom of Warwick, 
by virtue of the limitations in his uncle's patent; as alſo to the caſtle 
of Warwick, and ſeveral fair manors, by virtue of the entail, Full 
of theſe hopes, he commenced &« ſuit in the court of audience, belong- 
mg to the .archbiſhop of Canterbury; and the. plague being then ia 
London, obtained a commiſſion, directed to Dr Babington chaneellor 
of Litchfield, to examine witneſſes on that head : but no ſooner had 
Lettice, counteſs of Leiceſter, notice of theſe proceedings, than ſhe 
procured an information to be filed by Sir Edward. Coke, the King's 
attorney-general, in the Star-chamber, againſt Sir Robert Dudley, Sir 
Thomas Leigh, Dr Babington and others, for a conſpiracy ; and, upon 
the petition of the lord Sidney, an order iſſued out of that court for 
bringing in all the depoſitions taken by virtue of, the. archbiſhop's com- 
miſſion, and ſealing them up in the council-cheſt. In order, however, 
to keep up ſome appearance of impartiality, Sir Robert Dudley was al- 
lowed to examine witneſſes, in proof of his legitimacy ; which when 
he had done in that court, as fully as could be deſired, a ſudden order 
was made for ſtaying all procedure, and locking up the depoſitions, of 
which no copies were to be taken but by the King's licence. This 
was ſuch a blow to all Sir Robert's hopes, that he reſolved to retire 
abroad; in.otder to this, he applied for a licence to travel for three 
years, which was very readily granted him. But the manner of his lea- 
ving the kingdom ſhewed that he inherited ſome of the vices, as well as 
molt of the great qualities of his family, For no ſooner had he ſettled 
his reſolution of quitting England, than he reſolved to make the place 
of his retreat as agreeable to him as poſſible, and therefore prevailed 
on a young lady, viz, Miſs Elizabeth Southwell, the dayghter of Sir 
Robert Southwell, of Woodriſing in Nerthfolk, at that time eſteemed | 
| | G one 
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one of the fineſt women in England, to bear him company in the hs 
bit of his page, whom he afterwards eſpouſed, by virtue of a diſpenſz, 
tion from the-pope. He had not been long abroad before his enemie; 
procured, notwithſtanding his licence, a privy ſeal, commanding his 
return into England, being very ſenſible that he would not obey it; 
for Sir Robert tinding himſelf well received at the court of Florence 
reſolved to continue there, notwirhſtanding the letter of recall; and 
this gave a handle for ſeizing his whole eſtate, which was veſted in 
the crown during his natural life, by the ſtatute of — In thi 
ſituation things continued for ſome years, till ſome perſons about Hen. 
ry prince of Wales ſuggeſted to him, that Kenelworth caſtle was one 
of the fineſt places in the inland parts of the kingdom, and very fit for 
his royal Highneſs's refidence ; upon which ſome overtures were mad: 
to Sir Robert aboard, as well as to the lady Alice at home, the pyince 
deſiring to have it by way of purchaſe. Theſe propoſals were very 
readily accepted. In the mean time a commiſſion was iſſued for enquiring 
into the value of this eſtate. The treaty came at laſt to a concluſicn, 
and deeds were executed, by which, in conſideration of fourteen thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds, to be paid in one year to the faid Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley, or his aſſigus, the ſaid caſtle, with ſeveral manors, were 
ſettled upon the prince and his heirs, with condition that Sir Robert 
ſhould hold the conſtableſhip of the faid caſtle for the term of his na- 
tural life, by patent from his royal Highneſs. Of this purchaſe-money 
But three thouſand pounds were ever paid, and that to a merchant who 
broke ſoon after, not one penny coming to the hands of Sir Robert, 
Prince Henry likewiſe dying, his title to the caſtle and lands deſcend- 
ed to his brother Charles prince of Wales. 

But though Sir Robert Dudley lived in exile, and without receiving 
any conſiderable ſupplies from England, he ſtill entertained ſome hopes 
of his return; for facilitating which, and ingratiating himſelf with 
King James I. he drew up a ſcheme for improving the royal revenue; 
which ſcheme falling into the hands of ſome perſons of great diſtinc- 
tion, viz. the earls of Bedford, Somerſet and Clare; Sir Robert Cot- 
ton bart, John Selden, and Oliver St John, eſqrs, and by them made 
public, they were impriſoned ; but, upon a difcovery of the true au- 
thor, they were ſhortly after releaſed. Though neither King James J. 
nor King Charles I. or their miniſters, ever made uſe of it, or ever in- 
tended it, yet it was turned to their prejudice. The account of this 
matter we have as follows, in Foulis's hiſtory of plots, ** It is not uſ- 
«« worthy the notice, by what artifices they, that is the patriots, in 
« 1618, did really endeavour to make the King odious to his ſubjects, 
„of which I ſhall only touch on one grand impoſture, fobbed about 
«© by many of theſe chief ring-leading members. And this was of 2 
« paper by them carefully and plentifully ſpread abroad, to diſcover 
* the. imper,inence of parliaments ; and how, by the ſubjects purſes, b 
* keep-the nation in a good defence againſt the King's cncmies. * 
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« this was ſuggeſted; that the King had not only ſuch a deſign on 
« foot, but by him, or his means, this plot firſt took birth : whereas 
« jt was diſcovered by Sir David Foulis, that this paper was contrived 
« ſeveral years before, viz. about 1613, by Sir Robert Dudley, then 
« living at Florence, under the title of duke of Northumberland. By 
« which means it ſeems ſome men would not leave any ſtone unturn- 
« ed, rather than fail of their intended ends. Nor can I acquit him 
« from the ſame ignorance and malice, who long after publiſhed it 
under the name of Stafford's plot diſcovered, &c.“ | 
Florence, as has been faid, was the place which Sir Robert Dudley 
choſe for his retreat, where he was kindly received by Coſmo II. great 
duke of Tuſcany, and in proceſs of time made great chamberlain to his 
ſerene Highneſs's conſort, the archducheſs Magdalen of Auſtria, and 
c: WE filter to the emperor Ferdinand II. with whom he was a great favourite. 
While in that court, he contrived ſeveral methods for improving ſhip- 
9 ping, introduced new manufactures, excited the merchants to extend 
mn, WF their foreign commerce, and by other ſervices obtained ſo high a reputa- 
u- WE tion, that the emperor Ferdinand before- mentioned, by his letters patent 
o- he ninth of March, created him a duke of the holy Roman empire; 
cre vpon which he aſſumed his grandfather's title of Northumberland, anc 
ert ten years after he got himſelf enrolled by pope Urban VIII. among 
12- W' the Roman nobility, Under the reign of the great duke Ferdinand II. 
ey de became ſtill more famous, on account of the project he formed of 
ho WM draining a vaſt tract of moraſs between Piſa and the ſea, and raiſing 
t, Legborn, which was then a mean place, into a large and beautiful town, 
Nob 12 the haven by a mole; and having engaged his ſerene High- 
nels to declare it a free port, he, by his influence and correſpondences, 
ing drew ſeveral Engliſh merchants to ſettle and build houſes there, which 
pes WW vas a matter of great importance to our Italian trade. 
ith By a happy application of his great talents, Sir Robert made him - 
1c; WF df allo much admired by the learned, to whom he was a generous and 
ac- ¶ conſtant patron, and at the ſame time held a very high poſt himſelf in the 
ot- Wl 7epublic of letters, as well on account of his {kill in philoſophy, che- 
ade WF naſtry, and phyſic, as his perfect acquaintance with all the branches of 
au- the mathematics, and the means of applying them to the uſe and bene- 
. WW ft of mankind ; of all which he has given abundant proofs in his ex- 
in- celent writings. But that by which he is chiefly known to the learned 
this WF vorld, is the following, Del arcana del mare, &c. Florenze 1630, 1646, 
ur- i two volumes folio. This work has been always ſo ſcarce, as ſeldom 
in WF to have found a place even in the catalogues publiſhed of rare books. 
(is, lis full of ſchemes, charts, plans, and other marks of its author's ma- 
out WF thematical learning; but is chiefly valuable on account of the projects 
f 2 If berein contained for the improvement of navigation, and the extend- 
ver ing of commerce. Capable judges will make allowance for the time in 
, 10 hich it was wrote; and in that point of view it will appear truly ad- 
ind Bf airable, as the author hints at ſeveral things which in thoſe days 
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were totally unknown, and of which he appears to have formed a right 
judgment. In it are alſo many — which have not yet been executed, 
and might turn to the advantage of any maritime power that would be 
at the expence of proſecuting his deſigns? He alſo wrote a phyſicl 
treatiſe, entitled Catholicon, which was well eſteemed by the faculty; 
and was the author of a very famous powder, called the earl of Har. 
wick's powder. - Among many other inventions,” which we have not 
room here to mention, it may not be amiſs to add, that he is believed 
to be the firſt who broke ſetting dogs. 7 

In acknowledgment of his merit, and for the ſupport of his dignity, 
the Grand Duke beſtowed on him a penſion of two thouſand fequiny 
per annum, which, however, went but a little way in defraying his ex. 
pences; for he affected magniſicence in every thing, built a noble pa. 
lace at Florence, and adorned the caſtle of Carbello, three miles from 
that capital, which the Grand Duke had given him for a country retreat, 
where he breathed his laſt in September 1649, in the ſixty- ſixth year 
of his age. fab a ter tire t e nw e he yl 
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IR Richard Hawkins was the fon of the famons Sir John Haw- 
O kins,' himſelf a' gallant and experienced officer in the royal navy 
He was born at Plymouth, but in what year is uncertain, From his 
- own writings we collect that he was by the firſt venter, and he ſpeaks 
of his mother in-law in terms of great commendation; We are as much 
to ſeek with regard to the place and manner of his edutation ; but n0 
doubt can be made, conſtdering his father's character and his own me- 
rit,that he had all proper care taken in bringing him up. And it is no | 
probable, that he betook himſelf early to the ſea-ſervice ; and having lo 
many bright examples in his own family, followed them with equal 
care and' ſpirit.”” He was alſo of a remarkably grave turn, and ve 
much given to reflect bn the principal events which happened in bis 
time at ſea, in order to regulate his own conduct; and ſupply his want 
of experience: and he ſucceeded ſo well in his plan; that we find, that 
when he was but very young, hè had the command of a véſſel, whict 
was vice · admital of a ſmall ſquadron, under his uncle William Hau. 
kins, efq; of Plymouth, which was employed in much ſuch another 
private expedition to the Weſt-Indies, as capt. John Hawkins, When 
ſo treacherouſty uſed by the Spaniards. FT 
Oa this occaſion our young feaman gave a very extraordinary proot 
of, his:Mtegrity and valour, which raiſed his character highly, —_— 
1 JJV V 04.4 er E 
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\ little contributed to his preferment when he came home. Among 
the veſſels of which this private ſquadron conſiſted; one called the bark 
Bonner, While cruiſing off the weſt end of the iſland of Porto Rico, be- 
came ſomewhat leaky, upon which the captain of her complained it 
ws impoſſible for him to proceed in her for England. This matter 
being brought before their council, it was decided according to the 
captain's deſire, and a reſolution taken, that after removing the ſtores, 
proviſions, and men out of her, the hull ſhould be either burnt or 
ſunk, Our young captain, who had been filent till judgment was gi- 
ven, interpoſed at length to prevent execution, from a notion that the 
captain, being deſirous of getting into a ſhip that-ſailed better, had 
tepreſented the ſtate of his ſhip worſe than really it was. Whereup- 
on he ſuggeſted to his uncle, that if he was fo pleaſed, that he would 


collect out of his own, and the reſt of the ſhips, a ſufficient number 


of men to go home with him in that bark, which ſhould be ſtiled zhe 
vice-ddmiral ; on condition, however, that if they navigated the bark 


| home ſafely, the crew. ſhould be intitled to one fourth part of her 


clear value, by way of ſalvage. His uncle propoſed, that he and the 
principal officers ſhould go on board the ſhip in queſtion, and there 
determine the point. But the captain of the Bonner no ſooner heard 
this propoſal, than he made anſwer, that if any man ſhould carry her 
10 England he could, with the crew which were then in her; and this 
he did without any riſk in the paſſage. His uncle thanked him on this 
occaſion, and the proprietors, no doubt, were pleaſed with the conduct 
of a young man, whoſe ſteadineſs fayed them ſo much money as this bark 
was worth, | ; 
\ In the ever memorable year 1588, he commanded one of her Maje- 
ity's ſhips, viz. the Swallow, of three hundred and thirty tons, and 
one hundred and ſixty men, which ſuffered the moſt of any in the 
action againſt the Spaniſh armada, from a fire arrow, which being hid 
in the fail, had burnt a hole in her beak-head, and was not diſcovered 
till the arrow fell out, and was ſeen floating by the ſhip's fide. In the 
account he himſelf gives, in which he relates things to be met with 
no where elſe; he takes 'occaſion to do juſtice to the characters of o- 
thers, without ſaying a word of what he performed himſelf ; though 
it is highly probable he was not the leaſt active, as his ſhip, ſuffered 
moſt, -in -proearing and purſuing that glorious victory, his obſerva- 
tons on which give us an equal proof of his modeſty and penetra- 
uon. The juſtice he does the lord high admiral, cannot be better re- 
preſented than in his own words.“ Fabius Maximus. the famous 
" Roman,” ſays hey © endured” the attribute of coward, with many 
other infamies, rather than he would hazard the ſafety of his coun- 
ty by raſh and uncertain provocations. In which reſpect, no leſs 
„ Worthy: of perpetual -memory- was the prudent policy and govern- 
ment of our Engliſh navy in 1588, by the worthy earl of Notting- 


bam, lord higb admiral of England, who, in like caſe, with mature 
„ 4 N 1 n Fr f 
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and experienced knowledge, patiently withſtood the inſtipations x 
* many courageous and noble captains, who would have perſuade 
* him to have laid them aboard. But well he foreſaw that the enemy 
„had an army aboard, and he none; that they exceeded him in nun. 
« ber of ſhipping, and thoſe greater in bulk, ſtronger built, 2 
* higher moulded: fo that they who with ſuch advantage fought 
* from above, might eaſily diſtreſs all oppoſition below, the (laughte, 
« peradventure, proving more fatal than the victory profitable, By 
* being overthrown he might have hazarded the kingdom, wherey 
* by the conqueſt (at moſt) he could have boaſted of nothing by 
« glory and an enemy defeated, ' But by ſufferance he always adya. 
* taged himſelf of wind and tide, which was the freedom of ou 
* country, and ſecurity of our navy, with the deſtruction of their, 
* which in the eye of the ignorant (who judge all things by the ei. 
* ternal appearance) ſeemed invincible ; but truly conſidered, wi 
much inferior to others in all things of ſubſtance, as the event pro- 
« ved: for we ſunk, ſpoiled, and took of them many, and they d- 
«© miniſhed of ours but one ſmall pinnace, nor any man of name, ſave 
« only captain William Cocke, who died with honour amidſt his com- 
, DK 
It is a remark of Sir Richard's in which he is ſingular, that fire. 

ſhips were not invented by the Engliſh, but copied from the Spaniards 
who firſt employed them againſt his father Sir John in the bay of Me. 
xico; and the ſame. practice was repeated upon their armada, for which 
purpoſe ſix or ſeven veſſels were prepared, and of theſe, two belonged 
to captain Richard Hawkins himſelf, * The thing indeed ſpeaks for it 
felf, ſince the account of his father's voyage, — in it this attempt cf 
the Spaniards to burn his ſhips, was actually publiſhed before the inva- 
RS. d hong 

When Sir Richard's father went with Sir Martin Forbiſher to the 
coaſts of Spain, he commanded her majeſty's ſhip the Crane of two 
Hundred tons, was very active in purſuing the Spaniſh ſquadron em- 
ployed in carrying relief to their forces in Brittany, and in cruizing 
near the Azores, where though they did not take a ſingle ſhip, yet ue 
are aſſured, by a foreign writer of great veracity, namely Landſcho. 
ten, who was then in the iſland, that they ſo much interrupted the 
trade, and cauſed ſuch diſtraction to the Spaniſh ſettlements, that the 
people openly curſed the miniſters, who had adviſed the crown of Spain 
to a war with England. In this voyage, which was of ſome cont!» 
Nuance, though of no conſiderable action, captain Richard Hawkins 
added largely to that ſtock of uſeful knowledge which he took every 
occaſion to collect. | 

According to his own account, being becalmed a great part of the 

time, he obſerved, that the ſea for want of motion became full of fe- 
veral ſorts of jellies, which reſembled ſerpents, adders, and ſnakes, ſome 
green, ſome black, ſome yellow, and ſome ſpeckled, of a yard 1 
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Aa and two yards in length : for the truth of which, he appeals to 
de crews of thoſe fhips which compoſed this ſquadron ; further add - 
ming, that they found it difficult to draw up ſo much as a bucket of wa- 
n. er without having ſome of this corrupted matter in it. And to this 
a malgnancy of the air and ſeaſon, he attributes that ſickneſs which pro- 
ht ed fo fatal to many of their ſhips crews. 

er, At his return he began to think ſeriouſly of a voyage he had long 
By WW before meditated, and for which he had built a new ſhip of between 
h dee and four hundred tons; to which his mother-in-law having gi- 
vu; WE rc the name of the Repentance, it diſtaſted him ſo much, that he fold 
10. ber to his father. But this ſhip having been afterwards employed ſuc- 
ur WW ceßfully in rhe Queen's ſervice, and by her Majeſty named the Dainty, 
rs, our young hero re-purchaſed her of his father, and reſumed his firſt 
ex- intention of making a grand voyage in her for making diſcoveries. 


rs WT The project of this expedition, which was concerted with the advice 
o. of his father, and had the approbation of her Majeſty, and the privy- 
di- Council, was of a vaſt extent: for he propoſed viſiting the iſlands of 
we WF Japan, as well as the Moluccas and Philippines, taking in his courſe 
m- de Streights of Magellan, and intending-to return by the cape of Good 
Hope. The univerſal eſteem which his father had acquired, and the 
re- {Wl great reſpect ſhewn himſelf, induced all who were in power to give 
ds, Un all poſſible aſſiſtance; and as ſoon as the wind came fair, he direct- 
E. ed the Dainty to fall down to Graveſend on the 8th of April 1593. 
ich In her paſſage ſhe narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck, by leaving her ports 
ed WF open. This danger got over, they proſecuted their voyage to Ply- 
u. WF mouth, where his ſmall ſquadron was to be formed, and entered that 
of WM harbour on the 26th. The other two veſſels were alſo his own, but 
mall, the one called the Hawk, and the other a pinnace, to which he 
pave the name of the Fancy. It was towards the cloſe of May, before 
he de could get every thing ready to put to ſea, At the very time his 
wo three ſhips, which riding in the Sound, were going to weigh, they 
n- WF vere ſurpriſed by a ſudden ſtorm, in which the Dainty ſprung her 
nz min- maſt, and the Fancy driving on the rocks, went to the bottom 
we vile he was aſhore, a ſad ſpectator of this diſaſter. But notwith- 
10- WF fhanding this ſecond accident, he put all things to rights again in the 
he WF ſpace of ten days; and though the tender entreaties of his wife had 
he once brought him to heſitate, yet, as he himſelf expreſſes it, conſider- 
un ing how many eyes were upon his ball, and having himſelf opened it, 
ti- be reſolved to dance on, though he ſhould only hope at laſt. Accord- 
ins ngly, on the 12th of June, he left Plymouth Sound, and before the 
ad of that month arrived at the Madeiras ; the 3d of July he paſſed 
the Canaries, and ſoon after the iſlands of Cape de Verde, without any 
de Ping remarkable; but, upon approaching the coaſts of Brazil, the 
e. uf began to rage among his ſhip's crew; which gave Sir Richard 
e > Pportugity of examining and making juſter reſlections on that diſ- 
than any then extant. | | _ 
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The' ſea-ſcurvy, which Sir Richard takes to be a kind of droph, vi „ 
remarks is apt enough to invade ſeamen in all places, when they h {, 
been long on board, but has. a kind of peculiar malignancy, a {it 90 
ſouth of the equator, as appeared from its infecting the whole oy ;1 
in a few days. The chief ſymptoms he obſerved, were want of au +; 
tite, with a great drought, ſwelling in all parts of the body, eſpecily qu 
the gums and legs; but, above all, what he ſtyles a loathſome |azines 52 
and perpetual inclination to reſt and ſleep, even though the pater ce 
were convinced nothing could do him. more hurt. He aſſigus varau N vi 
cauſes : firſt, the change of the climate, which conſequently producy 30 
no ſmall alteration in the conſtitution; next, bad: food, all falt nem be 
containing a certain degree of corruption which is rather kept t be 
fpreading, than altogether prevented by the pickle; and, laftly, a ba ly 
temperament in the air, ariſing from the calms frequent in thoſe pans; WW rei 
wherice proceed a ſtagnation and putrid quality in all fluids. Up han 
theſe, principles he accounts for the prevalence of this diftemper amo ton 
Engliſh ſeamen more than thoſe of any other nation; namely, becaul I bd, 
coming from a temperate c mate, uſed to eat plentifully of wholeſon: WM wit 
proviſions, and enjoying a pure air, they are attacked at once by that age 
contrarieties which are moſt likely to debilitate the ſtomach, and d. line 
turb the whole human frame. He thinks that boiling meat in ſea- ur. no 
ter, being often wet with it, and eating mouldy bread, encreaſe H of | 
ſymptoms, and heighten the infection. He therefore preſcribes, as the ven 
beſt remedies, keeping the ſhip as clean as poſſible, ſprinkling it with 7 
vinegar, ſmoaking it with tar, feeding as little as poſſible on ſalt meat I fam 
eſpecially falt fiſh, being very cleanly, and waſhing and fhifting as d. his 1 
ten as poſſible: he mentions it as a great ſecret, which he,himſclt pra: c 
tiſed with much ſucceſs; namely, to keep the men in action by exec: ſuffe 
ſing their arms, moving things from place to place, and when the him, 
have any leiſure, ſpending it in feats of agility, or diverſions that ker? refre 
their limbs in motion. At the changing of every watch, he recon-W were 
mends the giving to every man a bit of bread, and a draught of win vice. 
and water. mixed. He alſo praiſes Dr Stephens's water, and a fen take 
drops of oil of vitriol diſſolved in a convenient quantity of water. Bu ther, 
beyond theſe, and what exceeds all other helps, is theeſuffering the nen ſays 
to land frequently, and to procure them oranges, lemons, and other acid « 
fruits. He concludes with wiſhing that ſome able phyſician would mae « 
tis diſeaſe his ſtudy, that its true cauſes might be known, and ſtill moe « gy 
effectual remedies found out; © which,” 2 he, would be a wan 40 
, moſt beneficial to the people of this country, ſince in the Weng * fe 
* years Which 1 have uſed the ſea, I have known above ten thouland 


«© men die of this diſeaſe.” * he 
The raging of this terrible diſtemper obliged him to put into a p v 
of Brazil for refreſhment ; where he wrote a letter in Latin to the 8M bre 
vernor, informing him, that he was an Engliſh ſhip bound to the Fall * no 
Indies, and driven thither by contrary winds, deſiring leave to pur!" ha, 


retfreſhmens 


N 
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refreſhments for money ; at the ſame time, lending him a piece of crim- 
ſon velvet, ſome fine holland, and other things, as a preſent. The 
overnor was {low in ſchding an anſwer, in which he told captain 
Hawkins, that a war ſubſilliug at that time between the two crowns, 
the ſtrictneſs of his inſtructions put it out of his power to grant his re- 
quelt ; but in regard of the polite manner in which he made it, he 
zune him three days time to depart: but before this anſwer came, the 
taptain having got a ſupply of oranges and other fruit, he weighed 
riow WW with the firſt fair wind, and proceeded to the ifland of St Anne, 26* 
lus zo ſouth latitude, where his ſquadron arrived ſafe the 5th of Novem- 
new WM ber. There, cauſing all the proviſions to be taken out of the Hawk, 
iron WM he burnt her, and the 10th of December failed for Cape Frio with on- 
bal ty fix men fick ; and after taking in water and proviſions there, and the 
arts; WW ncighbouring iſlands, he failed on the 18th for the Streights of Magel- 
pe tan, and in his paſſage thither took a Portugueſe ſhip ; but as it be- 
noo WF longed to an old knight, who was going governor of Angola, and had 
cane BY lodged his all in that veſſel and cargo, the captain contented himſelf 
fon: WY with diſarming fifty ſoldiers on board, and let him proceed on his voy- 
thoſe WW age. In the latitude of the river of Plata, and about fifty leagues from 
nad, they had fome foul weather, which, though it expoſed them to 
no great danger, gave an opportunity to Robert Tharlton, commander 
of the Fancy, to perſuade thoſe on board that pinnace, to deſert their 
de general in the Dainty, and return home. | 
vin The captain of the veſſel had in a former voyage, and in the very 
eats Wi fame place, deferted captain Thomas Cavendiſh, by which he ruined 
d. his voyage and broke his heart. 
prac: Captain Hawkins aſſures us, that all the misfortunes he afterwards 
reid · BN ſuffered were owing to this accident; for had the Fancy continued with 
ther him, he might have availed himſelf of the proviſions, medicines, and 
keep refreſhments on board that pinnace; and though the men on board 
cn. were but few, yet even with thoſe he could have taken the Spaniſh 
wie vice-admiral, and have cleared himſelf of the engagement, where he was 
teu taken priſoner, He then gives us the following facts, which we have 
Bug therefore copied in his own words: Theſe deſertions and eſcapes,” 
e mei lays he, © are only to pilfer and ſtcal, as well as by taking of ſome prize 
r e000 * when they are alone, and without command, to hinder or order 
make BY * their bad proceedings, to appropriate that which js in their entruſted 
mae“ ſhip, caſting the fault, if they be called to account, upon ſome poor 
wort BY and unknown mariners, . whom they ſuffer with a little pillage to ab- 
weng © ſent themſelves, the more cunningly to colour their greateſt diſor- 
* ders and robberies : for doubtleſs Robert Tharlton in the Fancy, if 
„be would, might have come unto. us with great facility, becauſe 
within fixteen hours the ſtorm ceaſed, and the wind came fair, which 
* brought us to the Streights, and endured many days after with us at 
© north-eaſt. This was good for them, though naught for us: if he 
© tad periſt.e1 any maſt or yard, ſprung any leak, wanted victuals or 
H | « inſtruments 
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« inſtruments for finding us, or had had any other impediment of in. 
„ portance, he might have had ſome colour to cloak his Izudneſs, 
„ but his maſts and yards being ſound, his ſhip ſtaunch, and laden 
* with victuals for two years at the leaſt, and having order from place 
*« to place where to find us, his intention is eaſily ſeen to be bad, g 
&* his fault ſuch as worthily deſerved to be made examplary to others, 
* Which he manifeſted at his return by his manner of proceeding, 
* making a ſpoil of the prize he took in the way homewards, as ali 
of that which was in the ſhip, putting it into a port fit for his pur. 
* poſe, where he might have time and commodity to do what he 
„ would.” He looks upon this breach of duty and honour as the pe. 
culiar ſcandal of the Engliſh ; ** becauſe,” continues he, © thoſe who 
are injured, either dying through grief, or falling into extreme po- 
« verty, are ſeldom able to proſecute ſuch offences, which procured 
« impunity, and tempts others to follow ſuch a bad example; where. 
as in Spain, the King's attorney-general takes notice of all ſuch of- 
t fences of courſe, and upon his ſuit the perpetrators of them are very ſe- 
* verely puniſhed ;” and to this only he attributes all their ſucceſs. In 
all other things,” ſays he, « we are at leaft their equals; in many, 

© much their ſuperiors,” T“ | 
Captain Hawkins (ailing along the coaſt of Pentagonia in 48* lat. he 
gave names to ſeveral places, and particularly beſtowed on that whole 
country, which to him appeared promiſing, and in a very temperate cli- 
mate, the title of Hawkins maiden land, becauſe diſcovercd at his ex- 
pence, and in the reign of a maiden Queen, The 10th of February 1 594 
they had the Streights of Magellan open in 53 2, 15/ lat. and palling 
through them came into the South Sea the 29th of March. The de- 
ſcription of his paſſage is the beſt any where extant, and interſperſcd 
with ingenious and inſtructive refletions. He obſerves, that notwith- 
ſtanding the received opinion at that time, that the Streights are navi- 
gable throughout the year, he ſays, that the true ſeaſon for pallin 
them is in November, December, or January, when the wind is {teady 
and favourable ; whereas it is very inconſtant, in all narrow ſeas, during 
the other months. The 19th of April they anchored under the iflan! 
of Mocha, wl. re they run a great riſk of ſuffering from the Arav- 
cans, a nation of the Indians equally famous for their ſubtiity and cou: 
rage, notwithſtanding al! the precautions to guard againſt them. Pro- 
ceeding from thence along the coaſts of Chili, they met with a ſtorm 
in the Pacific Ocean, which laſted ten days. And this was ſucceeded by 
very warm diſputes among themſelves, Captain Hawkins was for con- 
tinning his voyage, without making any prizes, till they were abo 
Callao, which is the port of Lima, becauſe then they might be fure to 
keep whatever they got, and the Spaniards could hardly fit out a {quz- 
dron ſtrong enough to take them in thoſe ſeas, or to purſue them 1 
their long voyage to the Philippines. On the other hand, the mariner, 
Who knew they had a light to make prizes, and imagined that * 
1 
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ſhip which went to ſea in that country, was laden with gold, were for 
loſing no time, but taking every thing they could. The captain find- 
ing it in vain to reaſon with them, was forced, contrary to his own 
ſentiments, to comply. In conſequence of this reſolution, they took a 
few days afterwards four (hips in the harbour of Valparaiſo, and ſoon 
after a fifth, in which they found plenty of proviſions, but very 
little gold; and even the ranſoms were inconſiderable. But this trea- 


| ſure, ſmall as it was, raiſed diſputes; for the ſeamen immediately de- 


manded their ſecond. The captain by no means diſputed this; but 
endeavoured to ſhew them the bad effects this muſt be attended with, 
in regard to themſclves ; ſince ir could only ſerve to game with, and 
create quarrels, Theſe reaſons at firſt rendered them angry and obſti- 
nate; but at length they were willing to agree, that whatever gold or 
{yer they took ſhould be put into a cheſt under three locks, one key 
of which the captain was to have, the maſter a ſecond, and a perſon 
appointed by the ſhip's crew a third ; and that no diviſion ſhould be 
made till they came to England, 

This being agreed to, they purſued their voyage to the height of 
Ariquipa, where they found that the viceroy of Peru, don Garcias 
Hurtado de Mendoza, having received intelligence of their entrance 
into the South Seas, had fitted out a ſquadron of fix armed veſſels, to 
fright and take them, At this time captain Hawkins had, with him- 
ſelf in the Dainty, and a little Indian prize, fitted out as a pinnace, no 
more than ſeventy five men and boys; with which inconſiderable force 
he braved the whole Spaniſh fleet in thoſe ſeas, 

About the middle of May, the Spaniſh ſquadron, under don Beltrain 
de Caſtro, came in ſight of them near Cavite ; the Engliſh being then 
to windward, and the breeze ſpringing up about nine in the morning, 
they ſtood out to ſea, and the Spaniards after them. As the wind en- 
creaſed, and the ſea began to ſwell, the Spaniſh admiral ſprung his 
main-maſt, the vice-admiral ſplit her maia-fail, aud the rear-admiral 
carried away her main- yard, which threw them into great diſorder, and 
gare the Engliſh an opportunity of making their eſcape. 

The ſailors being now convinced that the captain was in the right, 
were very willing, after taking in wood and water, to proceed to 
the Eaſt Indies, with what little they had taken, and the few trifling 
prizes they might afterwards make themſelves maſters of, With re- 
gard to the Spaniſh ſquadron, on its return to Lima, all on board were 
lo laughed at, for not being able to take a ſingle ſhip, much inferior 
in force to any of theirs, that the admiral petitioned for leave to put 
gain to ſea, with what ſtrength could be ſooneſt got together, name- 
ly, two ſhips and a pinnace, into which putting the ſtrongeſt of his 
1 he failed directly in ſearch of thoſe who had before eſcaped 
im. 7M | 
Had captain Hawkins been able to perſuade his people to have been 


ſteady to their own reſolution, this might have been rendered impracti- 
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cable; but they were ſtill ſo bent in chaſing every thing they ſaw, that 
on the 10th of June they came to an anchor in the bay of Atacames, 
from whence they were juſt ready to fail on the 2oth, when they dil. 
covered the Spaniſh ſquadron, which captain Hawkins immediately 
knew: but his men, obſtinate as uſual, would hare it to be the Pery 
fleet bound for Panama, laden with weaſure, which they already ſhared 
n imagination, It was not however long before they were convinced 
of their miſtake, and a very unequal diſpute began between a vel 
that had been many months at fea, and a poor defenceleſs pinnace, 
againſt three clean and well armed ſhips, two of them of ſuperior force, 
the three ſhips having one thouſand three hundred men on board, 
Notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, the Englith bravely defended 
themſelves for two whole days, and great part of a third ; nor did 
they ſurrender at laſt, till captain Hawkins was difabled, and forced to 
quit the deck, when, beſides thoſe killed, they had forty men wound- 


ed, and thcir ſhip hardly able to ſwim. 

No ſooner were the ſhips engaged, than captain Hawkins perceived 
how much he had been miſtaken in his gunner, who promiſed what 
great things the Dainty would do, but now loft all preſence of mind, 
For by his negligence or treachery, two hundred fire balls, which 
were their whole ſtore, had been ſpoiled with wet, cartridges were 
wanting, in an hour; and his behaviour was ſo cowardly, that the 
captain and the 'maſter of the ſhip were obliged to ſupply his place, 
On the other ſide, the gunner in the Spaniſh admiral, who was alſo an 
Engliſhman, and promiſed to do mighty things, had his head taken bim 
off by a ſhot in the beginning of the action. In the evening they were hic 


boarded by the vice-admiral, of whom they cleared themſelves, killing gent] 
a great number of the enemy, and might have taken the veſſel, could ia F. 
they have ſpared men to board her. This made the Spaniards alter te c 


their method of fighting, and depend on their artillery, In thele run 
boardings the Engliſh ſutfered ſome Joſs, and their commander much tion 
more, the maſter having one of his eyes, his noſe, and half his face ſhot ¶ nent 


away, beſides one Mr Henry Courton killed, who were the two princi- {Wl g 
pal perſons he relied on. Captain Hawkins himſelf had alfo fix beter 
wounds, of which two were very dangerous; and therefore he was On 


ovliged to appoint a captain under him, to whom the Spanjards having Mptai 
propoſed good terms, a debate aroſe, in which captain Hawkins, by gener: 
an eloquent ſpeech, prevailed on the crew to reject them. According- when 
ly they fuſtajned a great cannonading all night and next day, which Who 1 
they as warmly returned, and were near diſabling the vice-admiral, lis mi 


when, had they proſecuted their advantage, they might have diſenga- ag 
ged themſelves ; but by ſhewing too great eagerneſs to eſcape, they . der 
loſt the opportunity of doing it: the third day in the afternoon, more mei 
ot their ſails being torn, their maſts ſpoiled, their pumps ſplit, and ; ſon, 


eight feet water in their hold; very few men without wounds, and thoſe 
ſo much fatigued as to be ſcarce able to ſtand, the laſt propoſal = nor 
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made, to which the ſubſtituted captain aſſented, though without cap 
nia Hawkins's full concurrence. When he knew how matters ſtood, 
he ſent Juan Gomez de Pineda, a Spaniſh pilot then his priſoner, to the 
Spaniſh general, to demand his word of honour for their fair. uſage, 
and a pledge for its being punctually kept. 

ln the midſt of this treaty,” ſays captain Hawkins, * the vice · ad- 
« miral not knowing what had paſſed, diſcharged her two chace pieces 
gt us, and hurt our captain very ſore in the thigh, and maimed 
„Hugh Maires, one of our maſter's mates, in one of his arms; but af- 
« ter knowing us to be ſurrendered, he ſuccoured us; and we fatisfy- 
ing them that we could not hoiſt out our boat, mor ſtrike our fails, the 


« admiral laid us aboard ; but before any man entered, John Gomez 
] vent unto the admiral, who received him with great courteſy, and aſked 
N « him what he required ? And upon his declaring it, the general made 
- « anſwer, that in the King's Majeſty's name his maſter, he received us in 
« a BUENA QUERRA; and ſwore by GoD ALMIGHTY, and by the ha- 
« hit of Alcantara, (whereof he had received knighthood, and in token 
it WW whereof he wore on his breaſt a green croſs), that he would give us 
. « our lives with good entreaty, and ſend us as ſpeedily as he could in- 
h to our OWN country; in confirmation whereof, he took off his glove, 
e « and ſent it to me as a pledge. With this meſſage John Gomez re- 
e turned, and the Spaniards entered and took poſſeſſion of our ſhip.” 
e. As ſoon as the ſhip was in the hands of the Spaniards, the general 


ſent for captain Hawkins on board his own veſſel, where he received 
en im courteoully, and with tears in his eyes aſſured him, that the terms 
re {Wvbich had been granted ſhould be punctually performed. As this 
gentleman was brother to the conde de Lemos, had ſerved many years 
in Flanders, and in all his actions appeared a man of ſtrict honour, 
the captain, who began now to recover, (as all the wounded men did), 
reſumed his ſpirits, and as occaſion offered entered into a free conver- 
lation with that noble perſon and his officers, informing his own judg- 
ment and theirs, and by removing prejudices, not only did him- 
w great ſervice, but alſo diſpoſed them to treat other Engliſhmen 

tter, 

One day the Spaniſh general being at his own table, demanded of 
Cptain Hawkins, what he apprehended himſelf entitled to by the 
general promiſe of fair quarter, This he endeavoured to decline; but 
when he found that would not be admitted, and that moſt of thoſe 
"10 were preſent joined with their general, in deſiring him to ſpeak 
us mind freely, he delivered himſelf thus: 

Sir, under the capitulation of BUENA QUERRA, I have ever un- 
derſtood, and ſo it hath ever been obſerved in theſe, as alſo in for- 
i mer times, that preſervation of life, and good entreaty of the pri- 
„ \ner, have been comprehended ; and further, by no means to be 
: urged to any thing contrary to his conſcience as touching his religion, 
nor to be ſeduced or menaced from the allegeance due to his * 

| « an 
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* and country; but rather to ranſom him for his month's pay, 40 
«this is that which I have known practiſed among all civil and nol. 
* nations. But the Engliſh having enlarged it one point more t. 
« wards the Spaniards, rendered a BUENA QUERRA in theſe wa 
e have ever delivered them which have been taken, upon ſuch comp. 
« fjitions without ranſem. But the covetouſneſs of our age hat 
„ brought in many abuſes, and excluded the principal officers fron 
t partaking of the benefit of this privilege, in leaving them to the c. 
te ſtruction of the victor, being many times poorer than the comnn 
< ſoldiers, their qualities conſidered, whereby they are commonly put 
<* to more than the ordinary ranſom, and not being able of themſelrg 
&* to accompliſh it, are forgotten of their princes, and ſometimes (if. 
t fer long impriſonment, which they ſhould not.” To this don Be. 
tran replied, * The ambiguity you have well reſolved, and like a wer. 
thy gentleman :” and with great courteſy and liberality added, I 
not the laſt point trouble you: but be of good comfort; for I her 
“give yon my word anew, that your ranſom (if any ſhall be thought 
* due) ſhall be but a couple of greyhounds for me, and another tw 
& for my brother the conde de Lemos; and this I ſwear to you by the 
« habit of Alcantara, Provided always, that the King my maſter leute 
« you to my diſpoſal, of right you belong unto me.“ 

On the ꝗth of July they arrived in the haven of Panama; where, tht 
night following, they ſaw the whole town in one glare of light, the 
houſes, gallaries ; and churches being filled with candles, and the Sp: 
niſh ſhips correſponded with their friends on ſhore, in public teſtimony of 
py for this ſignal victory, which appeared ſo to them; ſince from the 
time that Magellan firſt opened the Streights which bear his name, cap 
tain Hawkins was the ſixth man that had paſſed them, and of theſe ti! 
third Engliſhman, While they remained here, the Spaniſh general dil 
patched expreſſes, as well to the viceroy of New Spain, who had alb 
fitted out a fleet againſt this preſent enemy, as to the viceroy of Peru: 
and by the ſame expreſſes, captain Hawkins was alſo permitted to ſend 
letters home, which the general aſſured him ſhould be ſorwarded u 
Europe. 5 

On this occaſion don Beltran ſhewed him by a letter from the King 
the viceroy, in which was a diſtinct account of his little ſquadron, with 
regard to the veſſels of which it conſiſted, their burden, pieces of cui. 
non, and number of men on board each. © You may judge fron 
© hence,” added the general in ſhewing it him, „what friends the 
« King my maſter hath in England.“ | 
Before they returned to Lima, it was found neceſſary to ground and 
ft the Engliſh ſhip they had taken: this being done, the general, of 
captains, and ſome religious men, went on board this veſſel with gi 
folemniry, and called her the Viſitation, becauſe ſhe was ſurrendered ci 
the feſtival of the bleſſed Virgin. Captain Hawkins ſpent upwards © 


two years in Peru, and the neighbouring provinces ; after which 
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uns ſent to Panama, and from thence on board a galleon of five hun- 
dred tons burden, in company with a fleet returning to Europe. 

As this fleet came to the Tercera iſlands in September, at the very 
ume that the Engliſh fleet was there, he had like to have been killed 
or ſet at liberty; for as he entered the harbour, the galleon, on board of 
which captain Hawkins was, had twelve perſons terribly hurt by ſplinters, 
occaſioned by a ſhot from the Engliſh admiral, though the ſhot itſelf 
did no execution. After remaining there ſome time, he was at laſt 
{-t to Seville, in the river of which he was in very great danger of 
being killed, from a diſpute between two Spaniſh officers about a point 
of honour, His Catholic Majeſty had ſent eight new ſhips under a ge- 
neral, a man of great quality, to fetch the galleons from thoſe iſlands, 
and having paſſed the bar of St Lucar, the ſhips laden with treaſure 
were moored in the midſt of the river, and their eſcort on the ſide 
dent the ſhore, ſo that one of the admiral's cables overlaid the only 
one the galleon, in which captain Hawkins came home, had left; by reaſon 
of which, the great current of ebb, and a freſh wind, cauſed the ad- 
miral's anchors to come home, together with that of the galleon : fo 
that both ſhips began to drive, and were ia the utmoſt danger of run- 
ning foul of cach other. In this untoward ſituation the general ſtand- 
ung in his gallery, gave no orders at all, as judging it beneath him to 
er out a cable firſt ; but the captain of the galleon calling out, that 
he had not another cable, and that he had two millions of {ſilver on 
doerd his veſſel, proteſting at the ſame time againſt the general for any 
damage that might happen, that great man iſſued the neceſſary orders, 
by which both ſhips, though not without ſome difficulty, were pre- 
lerved, 

In Seville captain Hawkins was alſo confined for ſome time, and 
len removed to Madrid; where his cauſe, which was before litigated 
in the Indies, was again brought into debate. The point was, Whe- 
ther don Beltran, who had promiſed him life and liberty in the king of 
Spain's name, had any authority to make that promiſe, ſince he did 
not derive his power from the King, but from the viceroy of Peru. 
la the whole courſe of this debate, the Spaniſh general ſaid and did 
whatever could make for his priſoner's advantage, avowed his promiſe 
in the cleareſt terms, and employed all his friends in foliciting that 
lt might de made good to captain Hawkins. The true reaſon for drawing 
this affair to ſo great a length, was to deter others, by his example, from 
atemptitg any expeditions into the South Seas. When at laſt it came 

ore the privy council, the preſident, viz. the count de Miranda, 
e it as his opinion, that the promiſe of a Spaniſh general, in the 
King's name, ought to be punctually kept; for otherwiſe no veſſel 
vould ever ſurrender, ſince in ſuch conjunctures it would be impoſſible 
r them to know whoſe authority the general had. The deciſion of 
the council being thus in his favour, he was ſet at liberty, and re- 
"uted to England. 

We 
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. We know nothing further of the fortunes of Sir Richard Hawkins,cn 
that he died of an apoplectic fit, as he attended the privy council, jj 


book was at that time in the preſs, and probably finiſhed, ſince th 
' dedication to prince Charles was prefixed to it by himfelf ; whence j 


appears that the unhappy iſſue of his voyage to the South Seas, his hd 
confinement, and the diſaſters naturally attending it, brought him * Fel 
„ bl 
This work, intituled, The cb/ervations of Sir Richard Hawkins, igt, ne 

in his voyage to the South Sea, anno Dom. 1593, Lond. 1622, fun Wa: 
was ſoon after publiſhed by a friend, and received with that approby. WM W: 
tion which it deſerved. 2 tho 
Mx Weſtcot, a learned antiquary of Devonſhire, has given a jul | 
encomium of him, and his father, in the following obſervation, © Thi: te 
„ had Fortune been as propitious to them both, as their valour, virtue, . 
© and knowledge were eminent, they might have equalled the choice! ne 
“ worthies of any age. Of this we might have had (till further eviden K 
* from his own pen, had he lived to have written, as he intended, the WF wb 
% ſecond part of his obſervations, in which he propoſed to have ſhewn . 
« what happened to him and his companions, during their ſtay in he- con 
„xu, and the TERRA FIRMA.“ | ear 
wh; 

: 
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JOBERT BLAKE, one of our moſt famous admirals, and won 
whoſe actions will be mentioned with honour to the lateſt po: i. 

rity, was defcended from the ancient family of the Blakes of Plansficls, BW gon 
in Spaxton pariſh, Somerſetſhire. His father was by occupation a h. 
chant, ſettled at Bridgewater, in the neighbourhood of which he put * 
chaſed an eſtate, having, by the Spaniſh trade, raiſed no inconſiderab- F 
fortune. He had ſeveral children, the eldeſt of whom, namely Rover, WF nen 
Was born in Auguſt 1589, and being educated in his father's lite-tive BF . 
at the free-ſchool of Bridgewater, removed himſelf to Oxford, bett trig 
he was matriculated in 1615, as a member of St Alban's hall; fron oy; 
whence he removed to Wadham college, where many of his country: ſup 
men ſtudied. On the 10th of February 1617, he took a degree d 8 
batchelor of arts. In 1623, Mr Blake wrote a copy of verſes on the dey) 
death of Mr Camden, and ſome time after quitted the univerſity. nd 
With regard to his abilities, lord Clarendon ſays, © Blake was enougt vue 

« verſed in books for a man who intended not to be of any proſeſſo WF am 


« having ſufficieat of his own to maintain him in the plenty he = 


- 
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e ad baving then no appearanee of ambition to be a greater 


« man than he was.” ce LY REFS 17" bp IA 
| Aﬀter bis return from the univerſity,-Mr Blake lived at Bridgewater, 
n a private manner, and was diſtinguiſhed by his neighbours as a plain 
dealer. His natural temper. was of. a grave ſevere turn; yet he would 
readily unbend in an evening, at which time he ſhewed -an humorous 
bluntoeſs in his converſation, which. was very innocent and agreeable. 
He had been tinctured pretty early with republican principles; and not 
all liking that rigour with which Dr Laud, then biſhop of Bath and 
wells, preſſed uniformity in his diaceſe, he began inſenſibly to adopt 
thoſe opinions which were ſtyled puritanical. | 

His innate roughneſs, . and downright ſincerity, led him to ſpeak 
feely on all occaſions, ſo that his political ſentiments were generally 
known, which induced the Puritan party to procure his being elected 
member for Bridgewater, in that parliament which fat in April 1640, 
It was diſſolved too ſoon for him to make any figure; and in the next, 
which was the. long parliament, he loſt his election. 2 
When the wat broke out between the King and parliament, he, in 
conformity to his principles, declared for the latter, and entered very 
arly into their ſervice, though it does not exactly appear when, or in 
what quality, but he ſoon became a captain of dragoons. 8 
n 1643, however, we find him at Briftol, under the command of 
colonel Fiennes, who entruſted him with the defence of a little fort on 
the line, in which he gave a public proof of his military abilities; for, 
m the 26th of July, when prince Rupert attacked that place, and the 
gorernor had agreed to capitulate, Mr Blake ſtill held out with his 
fort}; and killed ſeveral of the King's forces; which fo highly exaſpe- 
nted the prince, that he talked of hangirf him, had not fome friends 
aterpoſed, and excufed him on account of his want of experience in 
war, at whoſe requeſt, though with a good deal of difficulty, he 
vas at laſt prevailed on to give up the fort. He, aftet this, ſerved in 
Somerſetſhire, under colonel Popham, governor of Lyme, in whoſe re- 
giment he was lieutenant-colonel, N | 

la 1644, he was appointed governor of Taunton iz Somerfetſhire z 
i place of no ſmall, importance, being the only garrifon the parlia- 
ment held in the weft, The works, however, were far from being 
ſong, nor had it any very conſiderable garriſon ; yet, by obſerving a 
lick diſcipline, and treating the inhabitants with great lenity, he kept 
plleſſion of it, though no great care was taken to furniſh him with 
lupplies ; and it was more than once beſieged, and often blocked up by 
the King's forces. At length, Goring coming before the place, with 
nr ten thouſand men, preſſed Blake ſo hard, that, in ſpite of a vigo- 
wis eſiſtance, he actually made himfelf maſter of part of the town 2" 
towever, Blake held out the reſt of it, and the caſtle, till aſſiſtance: a 
ame ts his relief; for which extraordinary piece of ſervice, the pirlia- _ 
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ment gave the garriſon a bounty of two thouſand pounds, and mat 
colonel Blake a preſent of five hundred. | | 

This, however, did not hinder a ſecond ſiege of the place, in whic 
not only Blake, but Weldon was now beſieged, The latter, at dh 
head of five thouſand men, {corned to be mew'd up. and therefore 3. 
tempred to break through the royaliſts, which, however, he could ny 
eaſily perform. Upon Blake's receiving intelligence of Weldon's diſtre 
and that he was retiring with precipitation towards Taunton, he (alliet 
out at the head of two troops of horſe, and vigorouſly charging the 
purſuers, thereby gave Weldon's men an opportunity of retiring inty 
the town; after which he made good his own retreat, though cloſe 
preſſed by the beſiegers. 

The common - council, and many eminent citizens of London, 01 
news received of this ſecond diſtreſs in which Taunton was, voluntz 
rily raiſed four thouſand pounds, for mounting one thouſand horſe, in 
order to join majur-general Maſſey, who had orders from the houſe to 
attempt its relief. The committee of Kent raiſed two troops of horle 
and dragoons, for the ſame purpoſe ; but all this was not ſufficient, 
conſidering the danger Weldon and Blake were both in. The governor 
by letter acquainted the parliament that he ſhould be reduced to great 
ſtraits, if ſuccours were not immediately ſeat him; but, at the fame 
time, he aſſured them, he would never hear of a parley ; that the gar: 
riſon had ſome ammunition, and were reſblved to feed on their horſes: 
he deſired the houſe to take their caſe into immediate deliberation, and 
left all to Gop and them. The parliament ſent for anſwer, that he 
ſhould be ſpeedily relieved and that they would pay what money he 
took upon credit. They alſo deſired him- and his men to go on in their 
vigilance and valour, and ti ſhould: never want encouragement on 
their parts. Accordingly orders were iſſued: for raiſing a regiment of 
dragoons, Who were to march with Maſſey towards Taunton. 

In the mean time matters went badly ja the weſt; for colonel Blake 
could hear nothing of the progreſs made for his relief: however, co- 
lonel Ciely, governor of Lyme, found means to acquaint him of Maſley's 
advancing, and ꝛt the ſame time to convey him a. ſmall ſupply of pow- 
der into the town, Upon this Blakee ordered a party of the garriſon 
to ſally out on the beſiegers; and theſe, with the loſs of one hundred 
men, killed four thouſand of Goring's, drove the enemy back, and 
_ enlarged their quarters five or ſix miles in circuit. In another fiir. 
miſh, he had ſtill greater ſucceſs ; and ſoon after, the King's affairs be- 
ing totally ruined, he was entirely relieved. 

And it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Blake's obſtinate defence 
of Taunton, was the principal cauſe of the parliament's ſucceſs in this 
war. It was upon a report of the great diſtreſs of this place, and the 
aſſurance that it could not hold out above a few days, that the King 
detached a conſiderable body of troops into Somerſetſhire, which cos 
tributed to the loſs of the deciſive battle of Naſbey, which Sir Tho- 

| Las 
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mas Fairfax, it is likely, would never have hazarded, had the King's 


amy been entire. So that the parliament had great reaſon to cal 
Blake their ineſtimable commander, 

In April colonel Blake, with part of his garriſon, reduced Dunſter 
caſtle, a ſeat belonging to the family of Lutterel, after which he re- 
turned triumphantly to Taunton, This was one of the laſt actious in 
the war. Some time after this, upon the parliament's voting, that no 
further addreſſes ſhonld be made to the King, colonel Blake joined in 
m addreſs of thanks, from the borough of Taunton, for this ſtep 
ken by the houſe of Commons. g Yet the writer of his life tells us, 
that when the King came to be tried, Blake diſapproved that meaſure 
i illegal, and was often heard to lay, that he would as freely venture 
his life to ſave the King's, as ever he did to ſerve the parliament. But 
this maſt entirely ariſe from the natural generoſity of his diſpoſition z 
for, after the murder of the King, he joined the Republicans,” and in- 
deed, next to Cromwell, was the ableſt and moſt ſucceſsful officer. 

The 12th of February, being appointed, in conjunction with colonel 
Dean and colonel Popham, to command the fleet, he was ſoon after- 
wards ordered to fail with a {quadron, in purſuit of prince Rupert and 
prince Maurice, who were in the Iriſh ſexs, in order to aſſiſt the mar- 
quis of Ormond, then in arms in ireland for king Charles II. Blake 
urrived, in June following, before Kinſale, where the two princes lay 
in harbour; Dean cruized off Plymouth, Popham between the Downs 
2nd Portſmouth, and Sir George Ayſcue lay in Dublin road. In this 
manner were the parliament maſters of the ſea, and the ſhips of the 
enemy either blocked up, or flying every where before them. Prince 
Rupert's men deſerted daily, and came over to admiral Blake; and 
the prince, to hinder further deſertian, hung up ten of his men, for 
offering to run away, Blake blocked him up in the harbour, till 
(ober ; when deſpairing of relief, and proviſions of all forts falling 
ſhort, he reſolved to force his way through Blake's ſquadron : the 
latter ſunk three of his ſhips, but the reſt got clear off, and ſteered 
for Liſbon, where his highneſs was protected by the king of Portu- 
gil, The parliament threatening vengeance on that King, for re- 
ceiring their enemies, Blake followed the two princes ta Litbon; when, 
before the river of that city, he ſent to the King for leave to enter, 
ad coming near with his ſhip, the caſtle fired at him. Blake dropped 
chor, and ſent a boat aſhore, to know the reaſon of this hoſtility : 
to which the captain of the caſtle gave for anſwer, that he had no or- 
des from the King to let his ſhips paſs. However, the King ordered 
ae of the lords of his court, to go and compliment Blake, and deſire 
lim not to come in except the weather proved bad; for he ſaid, that 
lu maſter was afraid leſt ſome quarrel might enſue between him and 
pace Rupert, in his harbour; and at the fame time the King ſent him a 
age preſent of freſh proviſions. | 

The. weather proving foul, Blake went up the river, about two 
bn. 4 FN miles 
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miles from the place where prince Rupert's ſhips lay; and from they 
he ſent captain Moulton; to inform the King of the falſities it Pring! 
Rupert's declaration. The King refuſing to admit the admiral to ff 
on the prince's ſhips, Blake ſeized five of the Brazil fleet, that wy 
richly laden; and gave the King to underſtand; that unleſs he would u. 
der the prince's ſhips out of the river, - he would endeavgur to take th 
1 of the Portugufe fleet from America. 

In September, the prince endeavouring to get out of the W 
was ſoon dri ven in again by Blake, who ſent home nine hips om 
ward bound for Brazil; and in tober following, both Blake an! 
Popham met with a. fleet of twenty-three fail, bound from Brazil u 
Liſbonz of which they ſunk the admiral, took the vice-admiral, a 
eleven other ſhips, having ten thouſand cheſts of ſugar on board, and 
burnt three more: In his return home, meeting with t- ſhips bade 
with proviſions for his fleet; he ſailed back in fearch of the prince up the 
Streights. In this cruize, in his own ſhip the Phoenix, he took x 
French mar of war, which had committed hoſtilities, and this wx 
reckoned a very rich prize. He next proceeded! to Carthagena, where 
the prince lay; and, upon coming to an anchor before the fort, he 
acquainted the Spaniſh governor,” that an enemy to-the- ſtate of Egg 
land being in his port, the'parliament had ordered him to purſue him: 
and the King of Spain being in amity with the parliament; he defirel 
leave to take all advantages againſt their enemy. The governor replied 
that, without regard tothe difference: among any nations or perſons 
he could only take notice of ſuch as were declared enemi+s to the King 
his maſter; that they came in thither for ſafety, ' and he therefore could 
not defuſe them — * that he would do the fame * a 
miral. * „ 421 CY an 38; £7; 7 8. 4 Ty BY. © EP 
Blake Nil praiſed the governor for leave to fall on the prince; and 
the Spaniard put him off, till he could receive orders from Madiid 
While the admiral was cruizing in the Mediterranean, prince Rupet 
got out of Carthagena, and failed for Malaga, Whither, in January, 
Blake followed him; and finding him in the port, attacked him wiih- 
out the ceremony of atking leave, and burnt or deſtroyed all his ft, 
except two fhips only, viz. the Reformation, in which prince Rupert 
bimſelf was, and the Swallow; commanded by prince Maurice. 

In Febroary following, Blake took 'a French man of war of forty 
guns. Not long after, arriving at Plymouth, he received the thanks 
of the parlament, who, beſides, made him warden of the Cinque Ports, 

On the 4th of March, an act was paſſed, whereby colonel Blake, 
colonel Popham and col6nel Dean, or any two of them; were appointed 
admirals and generals of the ficet for the enſuing year, The ficſt kr: 
vice he performed after this promotion, was reducing the iſles of Scilly, 

This was a matter of {ome importance, ſince, beſides the privateer 
"wn thence, which much diſturbed our trade, and took the ſhips; it 
was allo * that (he . * on bye an theſe iſlands, and had 
"FM SN according 
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iecordingly ſent Van Trump, and twelve men of war, with inſtructions, 
Cher to purchaſe or reduce them. In May, general Blake ſailed thi- 
ther, with eight hundred land forces on board his ſquadron ; when Sir 
John Greenville, who commanded there for the King, after a ſhort 
"fiſtance, ſubmitted. The general then failed for Guernſey, where 
te arrived in October; but the reduction of that iſland could not be 
completed tHat* year : however, in the beginning of the next, the go- 
--nor finding all hopes of relief to be in vain, made the beſt terms he 
Gould; and; to the honour of Blake it may be ſaid, that though no 
man proceeded with more alertneſs, while the ſword was drawn, yet 
in all treatles he was remarkably condeſcending ; for he deteſted be- 
ing made an inſtrument of oppreſſion, though ready at all times to do 
his country Juſtice. In acknowledgment of this ſignal ſervice, he 
received the thanks of the parliament, was alſo elected one of the coun- 
cl of ſtate, and much courted by Cromwell, who now openly began 
to ſet ip for himſelf, 1 0 
' The-25th of March, Blake was made ſole admiral for nine months, 
on the proſpect of a Dutch war. It is generally believed, that this 
was ſought by the States, rather than by the parliament of England, be- 
ing very confident of their ſtrength at ſea, and piqued at the firmneſs 
of the new commonwealth, which inclined them to attempt, by ſome 


' ſudden blow, ro ſupport their own reputation, and leſſen that of their ri- 


val. With this view Van Trump being ſent out with a fleet of forty fail 
of men of war into the Downs, Blake, though he had only twenty- 


three, fought the former gallantly, and obliged him to retreat on the 


19th of May with conſiderable loſs. 

After this diſpute at ſea, * the Dutch became more tractable, and 
ſkemed very well inclined to peace; but the new commonwealth of Eng- 
land ſtood upon ſuch high terms, as were not to be complied with; 
and therefore both ſides prepared to carry on the war thus haſtily be- 
gun, without much reaſon on either, and perhaps out of mere emulation 
on both ſides. While Blake lay in the Downs, he reinforced his fleet, 
and prepared for another engagement, holding in June a ſolemn faſt, 
after which, finding that a general action was not likely to enſue, he 
relalved to proſecute the war by taking the enemy's merchant ſhips, in 
which he had amazing ſucceſs, and fo effectually cleared the ſeas, that 
on the 2d of July he was at liberty to fail with a ſtrong ſquadron 
northwards, By the 12th of Auguſt he returned into the Downs, 
with fix Dutch men of war he had taken, and nine hundred priſone-s. 
Thence' he ſtood over to their own coaſt. Towards the cloſe of Au- 
guſt, part of his fleet fell in with a ſquadron of French men of war, 
Which they took and carried to Dover, 

At laſt, the 28th of September, coming up with the Dutch fleet, 
after diſabling three of the enemy's ſhips, and taking their rear-admiral, 
the victory declared entirely on the Engliſh ſide, and the Dutch ran 


da. 4. * 
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for i. On the zoth the enemy were almoſt out of ſight, the 9 
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Nill purſuing them till they ſaw them run into the Goree: where t 
general calling a council of war, it was therein reſolved to return g 
the Downs, having loſt but few men and not one ſhip : and, af 
cruizing ſucceſsfully againſt the ſubjects of the States General, thy 
became heartily weary of the war. 

Some preſſing occaſions obliging general Blake to make large detac, 
ments from his fleet, Van Trump, with fourſcore men of war, reſolre 
to take this opportunity of attacking Blake in the Downs ; who callin 
2 council of war, it was therein reſolved to fight, though at a prez 
diſadvantage. This battle began the 29th of November, about ty 
in the morning, and laſted till near fix in the evening, when Blake 
finding that the Dutch had two fhips to his one, that the Engli 
were very much diſabled, and that the Dutch had the advantage of the 
wind, he withdrew in the night into the Thames with the loſs of ſome 
of his fleet, Vet Trump bought this victory dear; though the advantage 
gained by the Dutch ia this action puffed them up exceedingly ; and Va 
Trump ſailed through the channel, with a broom at his main-top-ma(t 
head, to ſignify, that he had ſwept thoſe ſeas of Engliſh ſhips ; they allo 
began to threaten taking from .us all our plantations in the Welt Indies, 
But Blake in the mean time repairing and recruiting his fleet, which 
now was under his command in conjunction with Monk and Dean, on 


the 8th of February, they ſailed from Queenſborough with ſixty men 


of war, and were preſently joined with twenty more from Portſmouth, 
On the 1 8th, diſcovering Van Trump with ſeventy fail, and three hun- 
dred merchantmen under his convoy, Blake with twelve ſhips en 

the Dutch fleet, and was ſeverely handled ; and he himſelf had like to 
have been loſt, had not Lawſon timely aſſiſted him, and though grie- 
vouſly wounded ia the thigh, continued the fight till night, when the 
Dutch retired. Blake having ſet his wounded men aſhore at Portl- 


mouth, followed and came up with the enemy next day, when the 


fight was renewed with loſs to the Dutch, who kept retreating towards 
Boulogne. Blake continued the purſuit all the next night, and on the 
2oth of February the two fleets fought again with incredible fury, 
from morning till four in the afternoon, when the wind blowing fa- 
vourably for the Dutch, they reached the ſands of Calais, from whence 
they tided it home, 

On the 20th of April, Cromwell and his officers turned out the par- 
liament, who were grown extremely jealous of military men, and perſons 
of action, as fearing they ſhould grow too high and overpower them, 
and ſhortly after he aſſumed the ſupreme power, and to him the fleet 
unanimouſly adhered, The States hoped great advantages from this 
meaſure, which however they did not immediately receive, Blake and 
his colleagues wiſely declaring, that whatever happened at home, they 
would not ſuffer their country to endure injuries or inſults from abroad, 
and in this they were as good as their words. For beſides the decla- 
ration of their reſolution publiſhed by the admirals and ſez-officers, hs 

| | general 
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The hife of Admiral B LAK E. Tt 
was of opinion, on the revolution which happened afterwards, 
Mat it was his and his mens duty to act faithfully abroad in their ſta- 
cons, in ſuch a manner as might be moſt conducive to the public peace 
od welfare, whatever irregularity was in the councils at home; ſaying 
0 his officers, ** It is not for us to mind ſtate-affairs, but to keep fo- 
« reigners from fooling us.” 1 
This coaduct induced even Anthony Wood to ſay, that ever after 
Blake continued a fortunate aſſertor of his country's privileges from the 
-ncroachments of inſulting neighbours, a victorious enemy of the 
Spaniards, and was highly valued by all parties, and even by the roy- 
ils. To ſay the truth, it is hard to conceive how admiral Blake 
could have acted otherwiſe, conſiſtent with his regard to his country; 
face it is certain, that the parliament began to be ſuſpected of intend- 
ing to perpetuate themſelves, which would have been little better than 
enlaving the reſt of the nation. Beſides, the officers on board the 
fleet were very little ſatisfied with the conduct of the committee, who, 
by virtue of the powers lodged in them by parliament, were a fort of 
lords of the admiralty ; and theſe were the four following perſons, viz. 
Sir Henry Vane junior, Mr Soloway, colonel Thomſon, and Mr John 
Carew 


Towards the end of April, Blake and his colleagues, with a fleet of 
one hundred ſail, ſtood over to the Dutch coaſt, and forced their fleet 
to fly for ſhelter into the Texel, where they were blocked up by Monk 
2nd Dean, while Blake failed northward, At laſt Frump came out, 
having drawn together a fleet of one hundred and twenty men of 
war, On the 3d of June the two colleagues engaged the enemy off 
the Northforeland, with indifferent ſucceſs ; but next day, Blake co- 
ming in to their aſſiſtance with eighteen French ſhips, thereby gain- 
ed a complete victory, and had not the Dutch ſaved themſelves again 
on Calais ſands, their whole fleet had been ſunk or taken. 

In the mean time, Cromwell appointed a fort of parliament, called, 
the little parkament, in which Mr Blake fat as one of the commiſſioners 
for Somerſetſhire, and was by the ſame parliament continued one of 
the generals of the fleet : however, his health did not admit of his go- 
ing to ſea, and therefore he had no ſhare, but by his advice, in the laſt 
great victory gained over the Dutch the 29th of July; for which the 
parliament ordered him a gold chain, as well as the other admirals who 
vere actually preſent. On the 1oth of October he took his ſeat in the 
_ where he received their ſolemn thanks for his many and faith- 
ul ſervices. . 

Soon after the protector Oliver called a new parliament, compoſed 
of four hundred members, Mr Blake repreſenting therein his native 
town of Bridgewater. On the 6th of December he was conſtituted 
one of the commiſſioners of the. admiralty for ſix months; and as he 
was treated with great reſpect by Cromwell, ſa he in return behaved 

6a towards 
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towards the protector with great fidelity, though perhaps no grett 4 
fection, being naturally enclined to a commonwealth, > ©. 
In November Cromwell ſent him with a ſtrong fleet into the Medi. 
rancan, with inſtructions which he knew would be pleaſing to hin, 
viz, to ſupport the honour of the Engliſh flag, and procure ſatisfactim 
for whatever injuries might have been done to our merchants, In Ds. 
cember Blake came into the road of Cad, where he was treated wih 
great reſpect, and a Dutch admiral would not hoiſt his flag while h 
lay there. A French ſquadron having ſtopped one of his tenders (ep, 
rated from, Blake in a ſtorm, the admiral, as ſoon as he knew 9 
whom ſhe belonged, ſent for the captain on board, and drank the ge. 
neral's health before him, under a diſcharge of five giins. The Aly. 
rines were ſo afraid of him, that they obliged the Saltee rovers to deliver 
up what Engliſh priſoners they had on board, and fent them freely t 
Blake, in order to merit his favour, All this, however, did. not hinder 
his coming the roth of March before Algiers, ſending an officer to the 
Dey with a meſſage, that he had orders to demand ſatisfaction for the 
iracies committed on the Englith, as alſo the. releaſe of all ſuch Eng. 
iſh captives as were then there. To this the Dey returned anſwer, 
that the ſhips and captives belonging to particular men, he could not 
feſtore them without diſcontenting Al his fubjes ; yet Ne might re- 


deem what Engliſh captives were there at a reaſonable price, and h- 


would conclude a peace with him, and for the future offer no acts of 
hoſtility to thoſe of his nation. This anſwer the Dey. accompanied 
with-a large preſent of freſh proviſions ; and at that time it fatisfied 
Blake, who leaving Algiers, failed to Tunis on the fame errand, The 
Dey of Tunis ſent a haughty anſwer : Here, ſaid he, are our 
« caſtles of Goletta and Porto Ferino, do your worſt : do you think 
« we fear your fleet ?” fuppoſing his place impregnable ; but he was 
extremely miſtaken, for Blake forced him to a humble ſubmiſſion, and 
a diſadvantageous peace, after he had demoliſhed bis caſtles, and burnt 
all the ſhipping in the harbour of Tunis. This daring action ſpread 
the terror of his name through Africa, which for a long time before 
was formidable in Europe. In like manner he. terrified the piratical 
ſtate of Tripoli into a peace with England, and alſo brought the knights 
of Malta into a compaſition for the injuries done this nation. The? 
laſt exploits were performed in the ſpring 165 5, and raiſed the fame 
of the Engliſh ſo high, that moſt of the princes and ſtates in [taly, 
particularly the grand duke of Tuſcany, and the republic of Venice, lent 
magnificent embaſies to the protector. 
la the mean time, the war witch Spain growing pretty hot, Blake, it 
purſuance of the protector's orders, did all in his power to ruin their ma- 
ritime force in Europe, as Penn had done in the Weſt Indies. But theſe 
continual cares falling on a conſtitution already much broken, brong 
general Blake into ſo bad a ſtate of health, that fearing the ill conle- 


| quences if he died without having any colleague, who might tale 
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tharge of the fleet on ſuch an emergency, be wrote letters into England 
to have ſome proper perſon joined in commiſſion with him : according- 
ly general Montague was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron, and made joint 
admiral with him, according to his deſire. 

Soon after his arrival in the Mediterranean, they both failed with 
their whole fleet, in order to block up a Spaniſh ſquadron in the bay 
of Cadiz; which they did for ſeveral months, till finding in September 
that they were in want of water, they ſtood away for the coaſt of Por- 
tugal, leaving ſeven ſhips under the command of captain Stayner to 
lock after the enemy. In the mean time; the Spaniſh plate-fleet ſteers 
ing for Cadiz, were intercepted by Stayner, who took the vice-admi- 
al, and another galleon, afterwards burat accidentally, as alſo the 
rear-admiral with two millions of plate on board, and another rich 
ſhip. Theſe prizes, with the priſoners, were, on the return of the 
fleet, ſent into Englaad under general-Montague, Blake alone remain- 
ing in the Mediterranean. ö | 
| Notwithſtanding Blake's diſtemper, which now appeared to be a 
dropſy and ſcurvy, encreaſed daily, yet receiving intelligence that an- 
other plate-fleet had put into Santa Cruz, in the ifland of Teneriff, he, 
in April 1657, failed thither with twenty-five men of war; On the 
zoth of that month, he came into the road of Santa Cruz, and ha- 


ring ſummoned the Spaniſh governor, and received a ſhort anſwer, 


he determined to fotce the place, and burn the fleet in the harbour. 
This he performed ih ſuch a manner as aſtoniſhed the ableſt ſea- 
men of thoſe times, and appears next to incredible in ours. It is al- 
* to be one of the moſt remarkable actions that ever happened at 


The earl of Clarendon's reflections on this extraordinary exploit are 
very , worthy of notice here: The whole action,“ ſays he, was ſo 
% miraculous, that all men who knew the place, wondered that any 


© ſober man, with what courage ſoever endued, would ever have under- 


taken it : and they could hardly perſuade themſelves to believe what 
they had done; whilſt the Spaniards comforted themſelves with the 
© belief, that they were devils, and not men, who had deftroyed them 
* in ſuch a manner. So much a ſtrong reſolution of bold and coura- 
« geous men can bring to paſs, that no reſiſtance and advantage of 
ground can diſappoint them.“ | 

In this bloody engagement, captain Benjamin Blake, the admiral's 
drother, being guilty of ſome miſtake in his conduct, the admiral cauſed 
dim to be inſtantly removed, his ſtrict regard for his country obliging 
lim to prefer impartial juſtice to any natural ties whatever. 

This was the laſt military tranſaction of Blake's life. For he ſoon 
found his diſſolution was approaching, and accordingly determined to 
return home, He ſet fail for England, and in his laſt ſickneſs often 
enquired for land, which he did not live to fee, dying as the fleet = 
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tered Plymouth ſound, on board the St George, the ry th of Any) 
1657, being in the 59th year of his age. | 
- -His body was next day embalmed and wrapped up in lead, his bowel 
buried in the great church at Plymouth, and his corps conveyed by ſa 
to Greenwich houſe, where, after lying in ſtate, it was, on the ygth g 
September, carried by water in à large barge of ſtate, accompanied by 
his brother, relations and ſervants in mourning, Oliver's privy coun, 
the commiſſioners of admiralty and navy, the lord mayor and alderne: 
of London, the field officers of the army, and many other perſons of dj. 
ſtinction, in a great number of barges and wherries in monrning, all pro. 
perly marfhalled by the heralds at arms. Thus they pafſed ro Weltmin. 
ſter, and at their landing proceeded in the ſame order through a guard tg 
the abbey, his dear friend general Lambert attending on horfcback, 
His body was interred in a vault built on purpoſe in Henry VII. cha. 
rel, from whence it was by order removed after the reftoration : and 
though the remains of Cromwell, Ireton, and other rebels, which 
had been buried in the abbey, were ignominiouſly treated, yet theſe «f 
Blake were with great decency re- interred in St Margaret's church. 
yard. | 52 | 

He was a man of a low ſtature, with a quick lively eye, and a good 
ſoldier-like countenance. He was brave beyond example, yet cool in 


action, and fhewed a great deal of military conduct in the diſpoſition” 


of thoſe deſperate attacks, which men of a cooler compoſition have reckor- 
ed rather fortunate than expedient, He loved his country with extraoid. 
nary affection; and as he never intermeddled with ftate-intrigues, io, 
under whatever government he ſerved, he was ſollicitous to perform his 
duty. He was ppright to a high degree; for notwithſtanding the val 
ſums which paſſed through his hands, he ſcarce left five hundred pounds 
bels id him of his ewn acquiſition. In fine, he was diſintereſted, and 
free from ambition, expoſing himſelf on all oecafions for the benefit ci 
the public, and the hononr of the nation; without any view to his ow! 
profit or fame. In regard to his perſonal character, he was pion: 
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« thoſe rules which had been long in practice, to keep his ſhip. and 
« men out of danger; which had been held in former times a point 
# of great ability and circumſpection, as if the principal art requifite 
jn the captain of a ſhip had been to be ſure to come home ſafe again. 
« He was the firſt man who brought ſhips to contemn caſtles on ſhore, 
« which had been thought ever formidable; and were diſcovered by 
« him. to make a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who could be rarely 
« hurt by them, He was the firſt that infuſed that proportion of cou- 
« rage 4040 the ſeamen, by making them ſee by experience what migh- 


« ty things they could do it they were reſolved, and taught them to 


« fight in fire as well as upon water ; and though he hath been well 
« imitated and followed, he was the firſt that gave the example of 
« that kind of naval courage, and bold and reſolute atchievements.“ 


We ſhall conclude the whole with a ſtory from biſhop Burnet : 


„While Blake lay in the road of Malaga, before the war broke out 
with Spain, ſome of his ſeamen going athore, met the hoſt carrying 
about; and not only paid Ko reſpect to it, but laughed at thoſe who 
« did, One of the Spaniſh pricſts put the people upon reſenting this 
« indignity ; and chey fell upon them, and beat them ſeverely. When 
they returaed to their ſhips, they complained of this uſage : upon which 
« Blake ſent a trumpet to the viceroy to demand the prieſt, who had been 


the chief inſtrument in that ill uſage. The viceroy anſwered, that he 


had no authority over the prieſts, and ſo could not diſpoſe of them. 
General Blake upon that ſent him word, that he would not enquire 
* who had tie power to fend the prieſt to him; but if he were not 
„ ſent within three hours, he would burn their. town, The Spaniards 
* hearing this, obliged the viceroy to ſend the prieſt to Blake, and he 
« juſtified himſelf upon the petulant behaviour of the ſeamen, Blake 
* anſwered, that if he had ſent a complaint to him of it, he would 
* have puniſhed them ſeverely, ſince he would not ſuffer his men to 
** affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any place at which he touched; but 
he took it ill that he had ſet on the Spaniards to do it; for he would 
* have all the world to know, that an Engliſhman was only to be pu- 


* niſhed- by an Engliſhman. Thus he treated the prieſt civilly, and 


* ſent him back, being ſatisfied that he had him in his power.” Crom- 


well was highly delighted with this, and read the letters in council 


wich great ſatisfaction; withal adding, that he hoped he ſhould make 
the name of an Engliſhman as great as ever that of a Roman had been. 


Sir GEORGE ATS C UE. 


8 IR George Ayſcue, Ayſcouth, or Aſkew, an Engliſh admiral of 
conſpicuous merit, was deſcended from a very ancient family in Lin. 
colnſhire, and entered early into the navy, where he obtained the cha. 
racter of an able officer, and the honour of knighthood from king 
Charles I. | MOTIONS 7 

hut this inſtance of regard ſhewn him by his majeſty, did not hin- 
der him from adhering to the parliament; where, by a ſingular intrigue, 
he got poſſeſſion of the fleet; and fo zealous was he in the ſervice of 
theſe his new maſters, that when, in 1648, the greateſt part of the mu- 
vy went over to the prince of Wales, he, who was then commander 
of the Lion, ſecured that ſhip for the parliament, which was by them 
conſidered an important ſervice, as will appear from a ſummary recapi- 
OS Oe 


This revolt of the fleet was entirely owing to the diſpoſition of the 


common ſeamen ; for ſcarce any officer at all was concerned in it: and 
at a time too when the parliament was every where victorious. In order 
to have a right underſtanding of this matter, it muſt be remembered, 
that the parliament bad, in the beginning of the war, drawn off the 
feet from the King's ſervice, partly by alienating the minds of the 
failors from their ſovereign, and partly by his own commiſſion of ad- 
miral, which he had granted to the ear] of Northumberland, but witl 
5 e to hold that office no longer than till the duke of York was 
D age. - RX Th £2: 2,847 £00. 1 2 | ; 

It was from this proviſo, of which the parliament ſerved themſelves 
in the beginning, that they now began to be afraid. The earl of War— 
wick, and his Preſbyterian officers, who had bronght off the fleet trom 
the King, were not likely to go all the lengths then expected from 
them: for which reaſon the parliament appointed colonel Rainſbo- 
rough vice-admiral, and ſent him into the Downs to take upon 
him the command of the fleet. But upon his arrival, the ſailors, who 
had for ſome time been' politicians, - having obſerved ſome words 
that fell from their officers, they ſettled theſe three points among them. 
ſelves. The firſt was, that the parliament were doing, or contriving 
ſomething very bad: becavſe in Scotland, Eſſex, Lancaſhire, Keat, and 
eſpecially at London, the people were generally diſcontented: and ali 
becauſe they could not truſt the old officers, who had fo faithful!y fer- 
ved them already, but were putting others into the fleet, on whoM 
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alſo knew, that as the King's affairs declined from the moment 
the fleet left him, ſo theſe would recover when the fleet returned to 
his ſervice. The third point was, that the duke of York, now become 
i fine young prince, had juſt made his eſcape to Holland, and was ca- 
able of making them a good admiral, 

Upon Rainiborough's coming on board in the Downs, they very 
plainly aſked him, whezher he would go with them in queſt of their 
Admiral the duke of York ? which he reſenting, and beginning to talk ' 
in a high ſtrain, they ſeat him and a boatful of his new captains a- 
ſhore; and hoiſting ſail, bore away for the Dutch coaſt. This hap- 
bel in July; and the ſhips that thus deſerted the parliament, were 
p twenty-one men of war, moſtly firſt and ſecond rates, well manned and 

provided, This fleet ſoon after appeared at the month of the Thames, 
- by which means the commerce of London ſuffered ſeverely ; fo that it 
e, — that Sir George Ayſcue's preſerving, in ſuch a juncture, 


of tis (hip for-the parliament, gained him conſiderable credit and confidence 
1- from his maſters. Oo | 
T As this was a ſufficient proof of his fidelity to them, they immediate- 
U. y gave him the command of a ſquadron, which was employed to 


1 watch the motions of the prince of Wales; and with it he failed to the 
coaſt of Ireland, where his vigilance prevented his royal highneſs from 
ie | {WE performing what he otherwiſe might have done; and his great intereſt 
d — 2 drew many of them back to the ſervice they had de- 
i rien | 
d, This ſtrongly recommended him to the parliament, who next year 
je at him with a conſiderable number of ſhips to the coaſt of Ireland, and, 
de ha vote which they paſſed, conferred on him the title of admiral of thoſe 
|. Wh ſes. This commiſſion he executed with equal ſpirit and vigilance, 
th lupplying the city of Dublin with proviſions, by which means it was 
3$ preſerved ; the army he attended on all emergencies, and every way 
contributed ſo effectually to the reduction of Ireland, that the parlia- 
es vent not only continued him in his command for another year, but al- 
o ordered an immediate proviſion for paying off his arrears, and made 
lim a'preſent of one hundred pounds, as a token of their favour, and 
« juſt acknowledgment of his ſervices. 
ln the beginning of this affair the parliament indeed treated Sir 
George with the greateſt reſpect ; for they deſired he would go over in 
be expedition to Holland, to look after the ſhips which had revolted; 
add he not only carefully watched the fleet that had deſerted, under 
command of prince Rupert, ſo as to prevent his executing any thing 
importance, but alſo Sir George at laſt blocked him} up in the har- 
of Kinſale. ; 
lt was he alſo who ſecured the landing of Cromwell's army, ſo that 
v this gentleman might be juſtly afcribed the parliament's recovering 
denſelves, and maintaining that kingdom after the King's death, when 
bad but very little hopes of it. They therefore might very well 
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thank their commanders at ſea, paſs congratulatory votes in their f, 
vour, order the miniſters who preached before them, to take particy 
lar notice in their ſermons of their diligence and ſucceſs, and ende: 
vour to retain ſuch neceſſary inſtruments to their ſervice, by providing 
for the payment of their arrears. So that all the writers of thoſe ting 
agree, that however the parliament came by their power, they managed 
it with dignity, decency, and diſcretion. | 
And this obſervation may be juſtly dran from hence, that $i 
George Ayſcue and the other ſea-ofhicers, as they behaved well, wer 
encouraged and rewarded by their maſters, who kept ſo ſtrict an et 
over the ſervants of the public in general, that it was equally impoſlibl 
for men of no merit to riſe, as for ſuch as really polleſſed it to pai 
unregaided, ; 
After the war was finiſhed in Ireland, and the parliament had there 
by time to think of the proper means of ſubduing the reſt of the dom. 
nions of the crown of England to their obedience, Sir George Ayſcue 
had orders to fail with a {mall ſquadron for reducing the iſland of Bar 
badoes : but before he had got into any readigeſs for that purpoſe, his 
orders were countermanded, on account of an information which the 
parliament had received, that the Dutch were treating with Sir John 
Greenville tor having the iſles of Scilly put into their hands; and there 
fore ic was thought neceilary to reduce theſe iſlands firſt. In ſpring 
both Blake and Ayſcue were employed in this expedition, and pertom- 
edit with honour and ſucceſs. They had but a ſmall body of troop 
on board, whereas Sir John had a conſiderable force in the iſland of 
St Mary, commanded by ſome of the beſt officers in the late King 
army: ſo that if the diſpute had been determined by the ſword, the 
engagement muſt have been bloody, and the event of it doubtful. Sn 
John eaſily foreſaw all this, and therefore entered into a treaty with 
the parliament's commanders, who gave him fair and honourabe 
terms, after which general Blake returned to England, and admiral A). 
ſcue proceeded on his voyage to Barbadoes. Upon having the firk 
news of the reduction of Scilly, the parliament were extremely wel 
pleaſed ;.and indeed they had much reaſon, ſince privateers from thence vey 
much annoyed their trade. But when the conditions given to Sir Jon 
came to be publicly known, ſome great men changed their opinions, 
and acquainted Blake that he and his colleague had been too forward, 
and it was a queſtion whether the parliament would ratify that agreement. 
'To this Blake alledged, that firſt it ſaved the effuſion of Engliſh blood; 
and next, that a ſtrong Dutch ſquadron was at no great diſtance, the 
commander of which had offered Sir John one LY thouſand pounds 
to put theſe iſlands into his hands ; and that if the parliament did nat 
approve of his conduct, he would take care to prevent a miſtake of that 
kind for the future, by laying down his commiſſion, as he was cot 
dent Sir George would alſo do. | 
Upoz this the articles were complied with, and Sir George ** 
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nter receiving orders, ſailed immediately for the Weſt Indies, never 
expetting to hear any more of theſe articles, which, as they had been 
made on juſt grounds, he thought might have met with a favourable 
reception ; but afterwards he had canie given him to apprehend, that 
whatever benefit the parliament might receive from the ſervice itſelf, 
they were far from being ſatisfied with the manner in which it had been 

ormed. 5 35 

It is generally the unhappineſs of a government, which has a diſtruſt 
of its own title, to be ſuſpicious to an unreaſonable degree; and this 
was one of the foibles to which our long parliament was ſubject, and 
which at laſt proved the ruin of their power; for Cromwell and his 
creatures very well knowing, that the only means of ſubverting that ſe- 
nate, was by dividing them, and rendering their bottom narrower, took 
gent pains to infuſe the following notion into honeſter men's heads, 
that mere acts of generoſity and virtue flowed from a ſecret regard to 
the royal cauſe ; and thus they brought Blake and Ayſcue to be looked 
pon as men not fit to be truſted, Some pains were alſo taken to in- 
fuſe into the minds of Blake and Ayſcue, a deep reſentment of this un- 
deſerved treatment; and that this was not without ſome effect, appears 
from the warmth which the former expreſſed on the occaſion, 

Some paſſages relating to the reduction of theſe iſlands may deſerve 
totice; as they clear up ſeveral difficulties, even in the beſt hiſtories of 
thoſe times. Firſt, it is certain that the leſſer iſles were actually taken 
wp by the parliament's forces, and Sir John blocked up both by fea 
and land, in the iſland of St Mary, which indeed he had fortifiedꝭ gnd 
had a ſufficient number of men to defend ; but then theſe two follow- 
ing particulars made againſt him; firſt, that the King his maſter could 
ford him no ſuccours; the next was, that though the Dutch would 
have purchaſed the iſland, yet he had no reaſon to hope they would 
uke him and his troops on board, ſhould they happen to be diſtreſſed - 
dy the parliament's forces. Theſe certainly were ſufficient reaſons for 
dr John's eadeavouring to make the beſt terms he could for himſelf. 
Belides, the parliament had no juſt cauſe to blame the conduct of their 
generals in this affair, ſince, by the ſituation of theſe iſlands, if they had 
lappened to fall into the enemy's hands, neither England nor lreland 
would be ſafe; and if reaſonable conditions had not been granted Sir 
John, he muſt have been obliged to have accepted the terms which 
the Dutch offered him. Yet ſtill it is to be remembered, that Sir 
George Ayſcue had actually ne hand in granting him theſe conditions, 
lnce it is evident, that, in conſequence of his writing to the parliament, 
be had orders to proceed on his voyage to Barbadoes, and had actually 
po the ſigning of the articles, which was done May the twen- 
third, 165 1. . 

To return to the thread of our ſtory, Sir George continued lis voy- 
Ye, meeting with no croſs accident, till his arrival at Barbadoes on the 
ce d of October in the ſame year, Here he ſound his enterprize would 
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be attended with great difficulties, which could not have beer. ford 
the 


at home, The lord Willoughby of Parham commandeg 
King, and had got together a body of five thouſand\men*tar"thed: 


fence of the iſland. He was a nobleman of great abilities, and f 
greater probity, one who had been highly reſpected by the parliamey 
before he quitted their party, and whoſe worth had powerfully recon. 
mended him to the eſteem and affection of the inhabitants, of whob 
perſons and properties he had as abſolute a diſpoſal as was neceſſary fx 
a governor in his ſituation to have: and thee he made of this poye 
was as right in itſelf; as that critical conjuncture requized, _ 
IJ Sir George was perfectly aware of the great and numeroy 
bobſtacles which lay in his way, he ſhewed no ſigns of timidity, bu 
boldly forced his paſſage iats the harbour, and made himſelf maſter q 
twelve Dutch merchantmen which lay there, in hopes it would raiſe a 
- inſurrection in the ifland ; but in this, however, he was diſappointed, Next 
morning he ſent a ſummons to lord Willoughby, requiring him » 
ſubmit to the authority of the parliament of England: to which his 
lordſhip returned for anſwer, that he knew no ſuch authority, and 
that he had a commiſſion from king Charles II. to be governor of 
that iſland, and he would keep it for his majeſty's fervice at the haut 
of his life. And to enable him to make good his word, he put the 
iſland and its inhabitants ia the beſt poſture of defence he could. 4 
be was much ſuperior in ſtrength, Sir George did not think it adviſeable 
to land the few troops he had with him, and by that means expoſe hi 
| els to ſuch a wary enemy. | wth | 
Mo the mean time, he recgived a letter by an advice-boat from Eng: dy 
land, with the news of the King's defeat at Worceſter, as alſo another top 
letter from lady Willoughby, that had been intercepted, which contin- z 
ed a circumſtantial account of that unhappy affair. Upon this he ſeat WW «i; 
lord Willoughby a ſecond ſummons, accompanying it with his lady's l. WW tak 
ter; but all this made no impreſſion on his lordſhip, who perſiſted n WW gu, 
his reſolution of holding out the iſland as long as he could. ha 
All this time Sir George lay at anchor in Speight's bay, where be Bl dei 
remained till December; when, on the arrival of the Virgin fleet, he 
determined to take an opportunity of landing with the greater advan- 
tage; for he made as if that were a reinforcement which had been 
ſent him, and for which he had waited till then, whereas the real truth 
was, he had not above two thouſand men, and the ſight of the army on 
ſhore made him cautious of venturing his men, till he found the inbi 
bitants began to conceive a greater idea of his ſtrength than they bal 
done before. 
Accordingly the Virginia ſhips were welcomed, on their coming in, l 
a freſh ſupply of men of war: he immediately gave orders for his mel 
to land one hundred and fifty Scots ſervants from aboard that fleet, bei 
added to a regiment of ſeven hundred men, beſides ſome ſeamen, to male 
their number appear more formidable. On board Sir George's fleet A 
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dne colonel Allen, a gentleman of Barbadoes, who had come from thence 
to England, in order to ſolicit the parliament for a force ſufficient to 
reduce the iſland to their obedience ; and therefore he was looked up · 
on as the moſt proper perſon to command the forces on ſhore. 
He accordingly landed with them December 17th, and found lord Wil- 
by's forces well entrenched near a fort on the ſea - coaſt. | 

Notwithſtanding this, they attacked him in his trenches; and in a 
ſharp diſpute, in which about ſixty men were killed on both ſides, they 
had ſo much the advantage, that they drove Willoughby's men to the 
fort, though colonel Allen their commander had been killed by a muſ- 
quet-ſhoot, on his firſt attempting to land. The ſoldiers and ſeamen, 
however, made themſelves mafters of the fort, and four pieces of cannon 
in it. After this ſucceſs, the failors returned to their ſhips, which 
kept cruizing up and down, to prevent any ſuccours coming to the in- 
habitants of the iſland, or any merchant ſhips trading with them, 

The ſoldiers in the mean time poſting themſelves in the fort, made 
continual incurſions from thence into the neighbouring country $5 upon 
which the chief inhabitants ſoon grew weary of the war: and this Sir 
George underſtanging, by means of the correſpondence which he held 
in the iſland, procured colone! Moddiford, one of the moſt leading 
men there, to enter into a treaty with him ; and this negotiation was 
carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that Moddiford declared publickly for a 
peace, and joined with Sir George to bring lord Willoughby to rea- 
ſon, as they termed it. | 

bo- 


Sir George's men were now on ſhore, making up togeth 
dy of two thouſand foot, and one hundred horſe; for man deſer- 
ters had come over to him. Had Moddiford with his party joined him 
in the attack, the governor could have no hopes of eſcaping; who ha- 
ving before deſerted the parkament, could expect no merey, if he was 
taken without a treaty, But probably all this would hardly have in- 
duced that nobleman to have given up the ifland; had not an accident 
happened which put the gentlemen about him into ſuch confuſion, that 
neither their advice nor aſſiſtance could any longer be depended on. 
The affair was thus; 
His lordſhip, perceiving that his ſuperiority lay moſtly in horſe, reſol- 
ved to make a bold puſh with the body under his own immediate com- 
mand: for having, previouſly to the execution of his deſign, aſſembled 
his officers, while they were ſitting in council, a cannon - ball beat open 
the door, and took off the head of the centinel poſted before it; which 
ſruck ſuch a pannic into all the gentlemen preſent, that they not only 
compelled their governor to lay aſide his deſign, but to retreat to a 
Place about two miles further from the harbour. : | 
Sir George, taking advantage of this piece of unexpected good for- 
fone on fhore, directly ordered all his forces to land, which conſiſted 
of the number above-ſpecified, and to advance under the command of 
Gptain Morrice, as if with an intention to attack them in their en- 
L | trenchments ; 
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trenchments; which mation ſo intimidated ſome of the principal pe, 
ſons about the governor, that, after mature deliberation on his own cir. 
cumſtances, and the diſpoſition they were then in, he began to ware 
in his reſolution ; and therefore, to avoid the effuſion of blood, both 
parties appointed commiſſaries for treating on a peace. Sir George on 
his part nominated captain Peck, Mr Sear}, colonel Thomas Moddiford, 
and James Colliton, eſq; : and lord Willoughby, on his ſide, name! 
Sir Richard Peers, Charles Pim, efq; colonel Ellice, and major Byhan, 
who on January 17th 1652, agreed on articles of rendition equally 
comprehenſive and honourable. By this convention lord Willoughby 
obtaining what he moſ} deſired, viz, indemnity, freedom of perſon and 
eſtate, ſoon after returned to England. The iſlands of Nevis, Antigus, 
and St Chriſtophers, were by the ſame treaty ſurrendered to the parlia. 
ment, with a proviſo, by which lord Willoughby, colonel Walrond, 
and ſome qthers mentioned in it, had their eſtates given them, and all 
the inhabitants were not only promiſed indemnity, but protection in 
the quiet poſſoſſion of their plantations, on condition they did nothing 
to the prejudice of the commonwealth, After ſigaing this treaty, Mr 
Searl was appointed governor of Barbadoes, and Mr Rynell of Antigua, 
and the leeward iſlands, by virtue of a commiſſion granted Sir George 
Ayſcue for that gorpole. | | 

An account of the reduction of Barbadoes, the parliament received 
the 23d of April 1652 ; and, after the articles were read, the houſe ot. 
dered the meſſenger one hundred pounds” —@— 

 Thihews of the reduction of theſe iſlands ſpread ſuch an alarm in 
that Mt af the world, that captain Dennis being detached with a few 
ſhips to Virginia, very eaſily took it: after which Sir George, conſider- 
ing that he had fully executed his commiſſion, and his preſence wa 
no longer neceſſary in America, reſolved to return with the ſquadron 
under his command to England; and arriving ſafe at Plymouth, May 
z5tb,1652, was received with all imaginable marks of joy by the people 
there, who had known him before: his late ſucceſs alſo not a little 
contributed to the raiſing his reputation. © «= 

Before we proceed any further in the tranſactions of Sir George Ay- 

ſcue, it may not be altogether amiſs to obſerve here, that he was great- 
Iy in favonr with William Lilly, the famous almanack- maker, whoſe pre- 
dictions gorernel at this time all the common people, and therefore he was 
made uſe of as a,ſtate-engine on eyery great revolution. He particularly 
honoured Sir George, by preferving in his obſervations the dates of bis 
greateſt exploits, which he never did for any other perſon, of what rank 
{oever : and what makes it ſtill more extraordinary is, that he did this 
after he had been laid aſide. „FÄ 
Io return: not long after Sir George's arrival, he found himſelf again 
obliged to enter upon action: for the Dutch war, which had broke out 
„ r 
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$5 
ate in it, though his ſhips were ſo foul, as to be fitter to be laid up 
than —_—_— in ariy farther ſervice. | 


The 21ſt of June 1652, Sir George, in. compliance with the orders 
he received from London, came to Dover with his ſquadron of eleven 
fail, and there joined his old friend admiral Blake, on board whoſe 
ſhip (where he dined) he was received with all imaginable reſpect and 
kindneſs by that famous commander. In the beginning of the next 
month, Blake having orders to fail northward, and deſtroy the Dutch her- 
ring-fiſhery, Sir George Ayſcue was left commander in the Downs; and 
within a few days after took fire ſail of Dutch metchantmen : theſe he had 
ſcarce brought in, before he received advice, that a fleet of forty fail 
had been ſeen not far from the coaſt ; whereupon giving chace, he fell 
io amongſt them, took ſeven, ſunk four, and run twenty-four on the 
French ſhore, all the reſt being ſeparated from their convoy. 

William Lilly, in his almanack for 1653, relates the following parti- 
tulars : In July 1652, Sir George Ayſcue took, ſunk; and diſperſed; 
« thirty-ſix ſhips of the Dutch: for you muſt underſtand,” continues 
he, „this gallant man doth all His actions in good and hearty earneſt 
« for this commonwealth, 1 hope he will prove a worſe terror to the 
« Dutch thin Drake to the Spaniards.” LAY 

This was a very gallatit action, conſidering that he had with him only 
the ſquadron he brought from Barbadoes. In Sir George's account of this 
action to the parliament; he obſerves, that running the Dutch ſhips on 
the French ſhore; was equivalent to ſinking or burning them: for tho” 
the French vigorouſly defended them from the Engliſh ſhips wh pur- 
ſued them, yet the former afterwards went on board the Dutch, and 
plundered them without mercy. . 


The Dutch admiral Van Trump, who had a conſiderable fleet at ſea; 
having tecelved intelligence of Sir Geojge's ſituation, reſolved to take 
advantage of it, and with no leſs than one hundred fail clap in be- 
tween him and the river, and ſurprize ſuch ſhips as ſhould attempt to 
po out; or, if that failed, to go in and fink Sir George's ſquadron, = 
The Engliſh admiral ſoon diſcovering their intention, cauſed a Bene to 
be made from Dover caſtle; for all ſhips to keep to ſea, and by this 
means he defeated the firſt part of their ſcheme. Van Trump, how- 
erer, attempted the ſecond part, in Hopes of better ſucceſs ; for on the 
Sth of July, at ebb, he begart to ſail towards the Engliſh fleet; but the 
wind dying away, he was obliged to anchor about a league off, till the 
next ebb : in the mean time, Sir George ordered a ſtrong platform to 
be raiſed between Deal and Sandown caſtles, and well provided with 
ttlilery, which were ſo pointed as to bear ditectly on the Dutch as they 
dame in, The militia-of Kent were alſo ordered down to the ſhore, to 
ecelve the enemy with their ſmall arms. Notwithſtanding all this prepa» 
tation, the Dutch adrhiral did not deſiſt from his purpoſe, but at the 
next ebb weighing anchor, would have ſtood into the port; but the 
vind coming about ſouth-weſt directly in his teeth, conſtrained him to 
| L 2 keep 
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keep out; and being ſtraitened in point of time, he was obliged to (x 
away, and leave Sir George ſafe in the harbour with his little ſquadron 
Sir George next proceeded to join Blake in the northern ſeas, where he 
continued during the beſt part of September, and took feveral prizes 
Towards the cloſe of the month he returned with general Blake into the 


Downs, with one hundred and twenty men of war. On the 27th, z 


large Dutch fleet appeared, upon which Blake failed with his; and Sit 
George, in obedience to the orders he received, returned to Chathan 
with his on ſhip, and ſeat the reſt of his ſquadron into different port; 
to be careened. | 

It does not appear that the parliament openly expreſſed any diſlike at 
Sir George's behaviour in coming home, but, on the contrary, ſhewed 
him all the reſpect imaginable ;. though ſome of his friends informed 
him, that this was in appearance only, ſince they could not help e- 
preſſing a diſlike to the terms he granted lord Willoughby, which they 
looked upon as the ſecond part of Sir John Greenville's buſineſs, for 
which they had been ſo angry both with Blake and him. 

This, however, Sir George bore without any viſible figns of diſcontent, 


. declaring that he had done what he took to be his duty, and would con- 


tinue to act in the ſame manner, while he had any commiſſion in the 
Engliſh fleet, without troubling himſelf about the humours of particular 
men, wham, after all his endeavours, he might find it, perhaps, impoſſible 
ro pleaſe. Mhile ſuch heart- burnings ſubſiſted on both fides, an occaſion 
offered” which all parties might be ſatisfied. 


It ppened that, towards the end of November 16 52, general Blake 


Jying at the mouth of the river Thames, began to conſider that the ſes- 
ſon of the year did not leave any room to expect any further action; on 
which account he detached 20 of his ſhips to convoy up a fleet of coalliers 
from Newcaſtle, having ſent twelve more to Plymouth; and Sir George, 
as has been before mentioned, with fifteen ſail, had proceeded up the r- 
ver in order to careen. In this ſituation ſtood matters, when Van Trump 
appeared with a fleet of eighty-five fail. Upon this Blake ſending for 
the molt experienced officers on board lis own ſhip, after a long con- 
ſultation it was agreed, that he ſhould wait for and fight the enemy; 
though he had but thirty-ſeven men of war, beſides a few ſmall ſhips, 


Accordingly, on the 29th of November, enſued a general engagement, 


which laſted with great fury, from one in the afternoon till dark ; Blake 
in the Triumph, with his two ſeconds, engaging for a conſiderable while 
near twenty of the enemy's ſhips, and was in danger of being overpower- 
ed by ſuch unequal numbers. This, however, did not hinder Blak? 
trom forcing his way through a throng of the enemy, in order to aſſiſt 
two of his own ſquadron, being in this attempt attacked by many of 
their ſtouteſt ſhips, which alio boarded him; but, after ſeveral times 
beating them off, he rejoined his fleet. For further particulars conſult 
Blake's life. At laſt night having parted both fleets, Blake imagining 
that.be had ſufficiently ſecvred the nation's honour and his own, by walt. 

| Won 
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ig for the attack of an enemy ſo much fuperior to him in numbers, 
1nd ſeeing no probability of advantage by renewing the fight, though? 

to retire up the river: but Sir George, who was inclined to the 
dolder, though perhaps leſs prudent counſel, was ſo diſguſted at Blake's 
retreat, that he laid down his commiſſion. vin „ Nad 

This circumſtance is taken from the Dutch accounts; for the Eng- 
ih hiſtorians mention not a ſyllable of Sir George's being in this en- 
gagement; but, at the ſame time, acknowledge that Blake retreated, a3 
ſenſible of the loſs he had fuftained, and the too great ſuperiority of 
the enemy. | | 

On the next day, which was the 3oth, Trump fent into Harwich 
ind Yarmouth, to look for the Engliſh fleet; but they had retired ſirſt 
to Dover, and then up the river, where they were fafe. In the mean 
ime, the Dutch admiral. plying between Calais and Dungenneſs, was ſo 
dated with his late ſucceſs, that he failed with a birch broom in his 
main-top, as has been elſewhere mentioned, to denote that he had {wept 
the ſeas clean of the Engliſh, 

This Sir George foreſaw, and the very apprehenſwn of it made him 
reſolve to quit the ſervice ; for he was a man of ſuch undaunted eou- 
rage, that he knew not how to ſubmit to croſs accidents; and would 
foner ſubmit to a voluntary death, than expoſe his country to the Joſs 
\of any credit by his miſcarriage. | 

The ſervices” which this great man had rendered his country, were 
none of them ſo acceptable to the parliament as this act of laying down 
his commiſſion. They had long wifhed and waited for an opportuni- 
ty of diſmiſſing him from their ſervice ; and therefore were extremely 
pleaſed that he had ſaved them the trouble : however, in acknowledg- 
nent of paſt ſervices, and to prevent his being abſolutely diſcontented, 
they voted him a preſent of three hundred pounds in money, and alſo 
beſtowed on him a like ſum annually in Ireland. . 

One reaſon, at this juncture, inclined the parliament, the more read. 
x, to part with this excellent officer, and it was this: they began to 
dicern Cromwell's intention of overturning them, and ſetting up a new 
form of government by the power of the army, which they faw he had 
gained, by putting in creatures of his own. In order, therefore, to get 
lhe better of this deſign, they formed a very extraordinary project, 
lamely, to new-mode] the army, by ſending ſuch of the regiments as 
they ſuſpected moſt, to ſerve on board the fleet; and, in order to make 
tis ſcheme prove the more ſucceſsful, they thruſt in great numbers of 
lad-officers to command their fleet; and, to make way for theſe, they ſuf- 

ed Sir George Ayſcue, and ſome others, to quit that fervice : but in 
lis they ſtrangely over-reached themfelves ; for Cromwell ſeeing that 
to time was to be loſt, and that by this ſtep they had equally diſobliged 
tte ſeamen, and alarmed. the army, puſhed on his deſign with greater 
aernels, and, by artfully managing both parties, (who, though they 
Gully wiſhed ill to the parliament, leaſt of all intended the aßen 
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him up), deceived, and at laſt got the better of them all; while the q 
cers of the fleet being fully employed in the Dutch war, thought then 
ſelves obliged to ſerve their country to the beſt of their power, ng 
withſtanding this change of government, which, tho' they did not relig, 
they could not remedy. | 

We have good reaſon to believe, that Cromwell and his creature 
were as well pleaſed with Sir George's quitting the -ſea-ſervice ; for x 
they were then meditating what they ſoon afterwards brought to ben 
namely, to turn the parliament out of doors, it could not but be agres 
able to them to ſee an officer, who had fo great credit in the hary 
and was fo univerſally eſteemed, laid aſide in ſuch a manner, as nt 


only gave them an opportunity of inſinuating the ingratitude of that 


aſſembly to ſo worthy a perſon, but alſo freed them from the apprehea- 
ſion of interrupting their meaſures, had he continued in the fleet, which 
probably might have happened, conſidering that Blake was far enough 
from being of their faction, and only ſubmitted to ſerve the protedtor, 
as he ſaw no other way left of ſerving his country ; and beſides, he 
did not think he had intereſt enough to preſerve the fleet, after the 
defection of the army, which perhaps might not have been the cal, 
had Sir George continued in his command, 

This is the more probable, as it is certain, that after the great change 
brought about by Oliver, in April 1653, Sir George never entered into 
the protector's ſervice, or ſhewed himſelf at all willing to concur in his 
meaſures, though without doubt Cromwell would have been very glad 
of having ſo experienced an officer in his ſervice, while he was engaged 
in the Spaniſh war, 

Sir George after this retired to his country-ſeat in Surrey, with 4 
ſettled reſolution of living in an honourable privacy, and of never con- 
cerning himſelf further with public affairs; and this is the reaſon that 
we never meet with him in the councils of ſtate, or any other of the neu 


_ ſchemes of government, which were afterwards ſucceſſively ſet np. 


Though this conduct of Sir George's, with regard to the public, 
was not perhaps juſtifiable on the iris principles of patriotiſm, yet it 
was in conformity to that of the ableſt men in the kingdom, who bot 
thought and acted in like manner, till they afterwards had an opportu- 
nity of entering into the public ſervice, when the government was bet 
ter eſtabliſhed, and ſtood on a more legal foundation, 

A particular reaſon might induce Sir George to act in the manner he did; 
and this was, that he had never meddled in any of thoſe dark deſigns 
which the government was overturned, nor been employed as an inſtrument 


in any of the violent meaſures practiſed for that purpoſe. So that in this 


rural receſs he had very little or nothing to fear from new changes, but 
might be truly ſaid to have all things to hope from them. 

At his ſeat he lived in 2 honour, viſiting and being viſited by 
perſons of the higheſt diltiEtion, both natives and foreigners, and pal 
ſing in the general opinion for one of the ableſt ſea-captains of bis — 
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Some reaſon we have to believe, that he had a particular correſpon- 
lence with the proteCtor's ſon Henry, as appears by a letter, ſtill ex- 
lung, from him to ſecretary Thurloe, which ſhews that he had a very 
juſt notion of Sir —_ worth, and of the expediency of conſult- 
ing him in all matters of a maritime nature. The letter is as follows: 
« Sir, This incloſed paper was preſented to me by a perſon of worth here, 
« who deſired it might be communicated to you, and that you would 
« hear Sir George Ayſcue (if you think there is any thing worthy of your 
« notice) more particularly about it; and alſo I make it my requeſt, 
« that you would hear him as to other things, and make what uſe 
« thereof you think fit.” Dublin, Nov. 14, 1655. H. Cromwell. 

The protector, towards tne end of his life, was diſſatisfied with the 
Dutch, on account of the ſhare they had taken in the affairs of the 
north, where they had eſpouſed the king of Denmark's cauſe, to a de- 
pree of partiality, and were projecting the entire ſuppreſſion of the 
power Ke Swedes. This by no means agreed with the protector's plan, 
vith regard to foreign policy; and therefore he reſolved, as ill-brooking 
any diſappointment in his views, to deſtroy this ſyſtem of the Dutch, 
and yet without breaking immediately with them. In this view he en- 
couraged the Swediſh nation to cultivate a maritime force, promiſſing 
in due time to furniſh them with a ſufficient number of experienced of- 
ficers, and alſo an admiral to command them, who, in point of repu- 
tution, would be no whit inferior to any then living. 

It was on this occaſion that he caſt his eyes on Sir George Ayſcue. 
But not caring to deal directly witha man who had declined acting under 
his government, and never frequented his court, he reſolved that the 
propoſition ſhould come to him from the Swediſh ambaſſador, Mr Peter 
Coyett, who had been knighted by the protector, with whom the lord 
keeper, Whitlock, was ſent, in order to introduce him to the admiral at 
his country-ſear, 

From Whitlock's own authority it appears, that a treaty had been 
concluded on the 17th of the preceding month, with the Swediſh mi- 
niſter, in which Whitlock was a commiſſioner, the rather as he had 
deen ambaſſador from the parliament of England in Sweden, where he 
had been very well received; and, as a proof of his reſpect for that na- 
lon, he undertook, before the ambaſſador's departure, to carry Him to 
ane with Sir George Ayſcue. . 
| Whitlock has preſerved part of the converſation which paſſed in this 
interview between them, relating to public affairs: and as it is very cu- 
—_ may not be unacceptable to the reader to ſee it in his own 

ords, ; 

" Auguſt the 13th, 1656, the ambaſſador of Sweden dined at Sir 
George Ayſcue's houſe in Surrey, where they had a noble entertain- 
k ment, The houſe ſtands invironed with ponds, moats, and water, like 
" 4 ſhip at ſea ; a fancy fitter for the maſter's humour, who is himſelf ſo 
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great a ſeaman. There, he ſaid, he had caſt anchor, and inte 
« ed to ſpend the reſt of his life in a private retirement. 

The ambaſſador underſtanding the abilities of Sir George in ſa 
«© affairs, found many queſtions to demand, and had much diſcout 
< with him concerning our Engliſh frigates : he was very inquiſitn 
<* to know of Sir George, whether he eſteemed them the belt of ay 
& fort of ſkips for fight. Sir George anſwered freely, that he did ng 
t eſteem them the beſt ſhips for fight, but held the old-taſhionet 
<< Engliſh ſlnps, of the biggeſt rate, beſt for fight; and being aſt 
the reaſon, ſaid, becauſe they were ſtronger than the frigates, woll 
<+ endure the ſhaking of their own guns, and the blows of the enem, 
better than the frigates could, and were firm, and like caſtles in the 
< ſea, aud not ſo ealy to be boarded as the frigates, beiag higher 
<< built. | K | 

„The ambafſador replied, that they themſelves could not ſo caſiy 
% board another ſhip, being fo high built, Sir George anſwered, tha 
when they came to boarding, they that aſſailed had not ſo great 1 
trouble of geing down their own ſhip, as the going up their ere. 
% my's; and. the high building was ao hindrance to their boarding of 
% another, but was the better defence for themſelves. The ambaſh. 
4 dor allo .objetted, that they could not ſo eafily come about, and 
fetch up another ſhip, as the frigates could. Sir George anſwered, 
that they could eaſily enough tack about upon any occaſion in fight, 
but confeſſed that they could not fo ſoon fetch up another ſhip, or 
** take or leave, as the frigates could, which, he ſaid, was rather an in- 
«© dncement to cowardice than courage: and ſome captains, when they 
* knew they could leave an enemy as they pleaſed, would engage in the 
fewer blows ; whereas the old built, ſhips muſt ſtand to it, and the 
men knowing that there was no. running away, would have the bet. 
* ter mettle to fight it out. The ambaſſador aſked, which would lal 
© Jongeft, the '(kips buik after the old faſhion, or the frigates? - Si 
George anſwered, that the old buildings were more ſtrong and ſnbſtat 
** tia! than the building of the frigates, which were made Jong and [yt 
* for ſatling, and therefore could not laſt fo long as the other; and 
** they carrying many guns, and being thus made, their own guns di 
** much ſhake, and wear them more than the guns of the other did. 
«© They had much diſcourſe of this nature, which added much ty tit 
entertainment.“ 52 | | 

Ibis interview had the defired effect; for Sir George from that time 
began to entertain a favourable opinion of the project, and brought 
himſelf by degrees to approve of the propoſition made him; fo far, 
Jeaſt,as not omy to think of quitting the retreat which he had choſen, bit 
even of accepting the offer, and going over to Sweden for that purpoſe 
But as vaſt projets move ſlowly, and much time is required for cat. 
ing thew into execution; ſo we find that Sir George Ayſcue oy = 
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brought himſelf abſolutely to comply with this deſign before the death 
of the protector. 

Yet that did not prevent his cloſing at laſt with the propoſals which 
were made him from Sweden, and preparing every thing neceſſary for 
his journey thither, towards the cloſe of the year 1658. 

But as ſuch an affair could not be put in execution, without making 
ſome ſtir, and conſequently raiſing public diſcourſe on that head, fo it 
wrought ſuch an effect on the Daniſh miniſter then reſiding here, that 
he wrote to Mr ſecretary Thurloe in very ſtrong terms on the occaſion, 
at the ſame time inſinuating {ome general reflections on Sir George's 
character. | 

[tis to be remarked, that this miniſter from Denmark, though he 
ſeems to have been ſenſible of the deſign, did not complain during the 

or's life; but as ſoon as he ſaw Richard inveſted with his farher's 
title only, and not his power, he addreſſed himſelf to ſecretary Thurloe 
in the following ſingular epiſtle, both as it plainly ſhews how little kind- 
neſs its author had for Sir George, and how much he ſtood in fear of 


him, 
Talk has been theſe many months, that Sir George Ayſcue, and 


* ten or twelve ſea captains were to take ſervice under the king of Swe- 
« den, which I would not be induced to believe, thinking the ſaid Ay- 


* ſcue could not turn a mercenary ſoldier of another prince, whilſt the 


« war in his own country laſted, if he could not be ſatisfied with that 
wealth and honour he has gotten, and live a retired and quiet life. 
gut 1 have been deceived in my opinion, and find, that certainly he 
and the ſaid captains are to depart in a few days, they to command 
each a man of war, and Sir George the whole Swediſh fleet; where- 
« with I have thought it my duty to acquaint your lordſhip, in hope 
his Highneſs will think it convenient to ſtay his and their journey, as 
« judging it more expedient, that his ſubjects ſhonld rather aſſiſt the 
hing my maſter, than in the ſervice of the king of Sweden help to 
« oppreſs him: and this I think would alfo conform to the ſenſe of the 
* article of that treaty concluded between his late Highneſs of immortal 
memory, and the king my maſter, to the effect following, viz. 80 
* that no part of the people, or ſubjects of the one or the other, either 
* by themſelves or by others, directly or indirectly, ſhall either do, or 
as far as in their power lyes, permit to be done, any damage or pre- 
* judice to the other, but ſhall to each other render all ſorts of good 
* offices, and promote one the other's advantage as much as in them 
„hes.“ I reſt, &c, Simon Petkum, Covent-garden, September the 
* twenty-ſeventh, 1658.” | 
This letter however had no effect either in procuring any interpoſition 
of the ſtate for the prevention of Sir George's deſign, or obliging him to 
alter his reſolution. On the contrary, as ſoon as the officers were em- 
baked, and he had ſettled ſome private buſineſs of his own, he proſe- 
euted his voyage, though in the midſt of winter. By this means he was 
M *  expoled 
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expoſed to great hardſhips, which he ſuſtained with unſhaken firmnef, 


and on his arrival in Sweden was received with all imaginable marks g 
reſpect by the king, who probably might have made good his promiſe ci 
promoting him to the rank of high-admiral of Sweden, had he not bee 
taken off by a ſudden death. 

The grounds of this expedition will appear from the following ſuc. 
cinct account of it. The Swediſh monarch who invited Sir George into 
his dominions, and was firmly attached to England, was Charles Guſt. 
vus, who in 1654 came to the throne on the reſignation of queen Chi. 
Kina, daughter of the famous Guſtavus Adolphus, and foon after engaped 
in a war with Poland, by reaſon that the then reigning monarch of that 
kingdom had oppoſed his acceſſion on account of his hereditary right to 
the crown of Sweden, and in a very little time over-run the greateſ 
part of Poland, forcing the king of it to fiy for ſhelter into Sileſia, 

This war, which laſted during all the life-time of the Swediſh mo. 
narch, and was the ſole buſineſs of his reign, terminated in a manner 
different from that in which it begun, For the Poles foreſeeing that 
the conqueſt of their country would raiſe his Swediſh majeſty many ene- 
mies, abſolutely refuſed to make peace with him, though he was then in 
poſſeſſion of Cracow, and Warſaw, and the greateſt part of the kingdom, 
and themſelves were conſtantly beaten in every engagement. Though 
in the beginning Charles was at peace with all his neighbours, yet his 
rapid conqueſt of Poland firſt induced the emperor of Germany, who 
dreaded this acceſſion of power to a Swediſh prince, to grant ſuccours 
to Caſimir king of Palagd ; then the Muſcovites invaded Livonia, and 
next the Danes broke with him, in hopes of recovering what they had 
loſt to his predeceſſors; and though in the beginning Brandenbury 
was his ally, yet that elector afterwards joined with his enemies; and 
prince Ragotſxi of Tranſylvania, who alſo at his inſtance had invaded 
Poland, was called home, by the Turks entering his country, and in tlic 
firſt battle he fonght with them was killed on the ſpot. 

The king of Sweden, notwithſtanding all theſe changes to his diſad- 
vantage, continued the war, and even with ſucceſs, particularly againft 
the Danes, which drew the Dutch into the quarrel, out of regard ta 
their own intereſt, being perſuaded, that if Charles ſucceeded in his de- 
ſigns, he would exclude them from the trade to the Baltic. In conle- 
quence of this, they ſent a ſtrong fleet to the aſſiſtance of Denmark. 

This meaſure of theirs greatly offended the protector Oliver, wha 
had always maintained a ſtrict friendſhip with Sweden, which he would 
willingly have aſſiſted with a ſtrong fleet, couldthe have done it without 
breaking with the Dutch, for which his affairs were not then ripe. This 
put him on ſending twenty experienced officers ta command the Swediſh 
ſhips, and encourage Sir George Ayſcue to enter into the ſame ſervice, 
upon a propofal the king made, of declaring him admiral; and had this 
ſcheme ſuccecded in his life time, he doubtleſs would have ſent a ſtout 
Engliſh ſquadron to ſecond it, His fon Richard might probably * 
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ts have purſued the ſame meaſures, and with this view he ordered àdmi- 
ral Montague, with a numerous ſquadron to fail for the Sound; but 
the long parliament reſuming the ſupreme authority, ſeat inſtructions to 
that admiral ro join the Dutch. | | 

While theſe things were tranſacting, king Charles was actually be- 
come maſter of moſt of the Daniſh territories, and even laid ſiege to Co- 
penhagen, which the Dutch relieved by beating his fleet. Upon this 
he turned the ſiege into a blockade, which he continued in ſpice of the 
Dutch. 8 ; 
It was at this juncture that Sir George arrived, who at firſt gave king 
Charles hopes of ſome aſſiſtance from England, but this quickly vaniſhed 
by reaſon of the revolution juſt now mentioned. However, Sir George 
continued in great credit with his majeſty, aud attended him to Gotren- 
burgh, where the king being ſeized with a malignant fever that then 
reigned in that place, after a few days illneſs died, which put an end to 
Sir George's hopes in that country, and determined him to return home, 
where in his abſence a great change had been working, namely to reſtoro 
Charles II. | | 

It does not appear that Sir George had any hand in-this affair, but 
rather the contrary may be preſumed from his attachment to the parlia- 


ment, and his chuſing to have remained in Sweden, had not the king's 


death prevented it. n 

On his return, however, he nor only ſubmitted to the eſtabliſhment at 
that time, but gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the adminiſtration that 
he ſhould be always ready to ſerve the public whenever occaſion offered; 
upon, which Sir George had the honour to be introduced to his Majeſty, 
and to kiſs his hand. | | 

It was not long before he was called to the performance of his promiſe z 
for the war with the Dutch breaking out in the year 1664, he was im- 
mediately put into commiſſion by the duke of York, who was then com- 
mander of the Engliſh flcet. | 7 

Ia the ſpring of 1655, Sir George Ayſcue hoiſted his flag as rear-ad- 
miral of the blue, under the earl of Sandwich, and in the great ſea-fight, 
0 the third of June in the ſame year, that ſquadron broke through the 
ceatre of the Dutch fleet, and by that means made way for one of the 
moſt glorious ſea-victories ever obtained by this nation; for the Dutch 
tad ten of their largeſt ſhips either ſunk or burned, beſides admiral Or- 
dam's which blew up, by which accident the admira} himſelf and up- 
wards of five hundred men periſhed. Eighteen men of war were taken, 
four. fireſhips deſtroyed, thirteen captains, and two thouſand and fifty 
pnvate men made priſoners; and all this with the loſs only of one ſhip 
and three hundred men. | | HH 

As it required ſome time to refit the Engliſh navy after ſo warm an 
tion, the Duke of York, who commanded the fleet in that engagement, 
turned to London, but not before the King came on board the Royal 
Charles at the Bouy of the Nore, where he knighted the ſeveral officers 

"= M 2 who 
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who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the late action, and made a grand 


val promotion. | 

The fleet being again in a condition to put to ſea, was ordered ts 
rendezvous in Southwould bay, from whence to the number of ſixty (ai 
they weighed July the fifth, and ſtood over for the coaſt of Holland, un. 
der the command of the gallant earl of Sandwich, to whom Sir George 
Ayſcue was vice-admiral, befides many other experienced officers. 

The defipn they went upon was to have intercepted de Ruyter in his 
return, or at leaſt to have taken and burned the Turkey and Eaſt. India 
fleets; but in neither of theſe ſchemes they ſucceeded ; for de Ruyter 
returned unexpectedly by the North of Scotland, and arrived ſafe in Hol. 
land, The Turkey and India fleets intended to have taken the ſame 
route; but receiving intelligence at ſea that this would prove very diff. 
cult, they took ſhelter in the port of Berghen in Norway. The earl of 
Sandwich, having detached Sir Thomas Tyddiman his rear-admiral to 
attack them there, in his return home took eight Dutch men of war, 
which ſerved as convoys to their Eaſt and Weſt India fleets, beſides ſe. 
veral merchantmen richly laden; and this finiſhed the triumphs of that 


year. 

The ſuperiority of the Engliſh over the Dutch engaged the French to 
declare for the weakeſt, as did alſo Denmark: but all this had no effet 
in damping the ſpirit of the Engliſh, who in the ſpring of the year 1666, 
had their fleet very early at ſea, under the joint command of prince Ru- 
pert and old general Monk, now duke of Albermarle, having many gal- 
lant and prudent officers along with them, among whom Sir William 
Berkley commanded the blue ſquadron, and Sir George Ayſcue the white, 
The Engliſh fleer, upon a report falſely ſpread that the French were co- 
ming out to aſſiſt the Dutch, failed about the beginning of May, when 
prince Rupert was ordered by the court to ſail with the white ſquadron, 
the admirals excepred : but he found this a groundleſs bravado, the 
French having really no ſuch intention. At the ſame time prince Rupert 
ſailed from the Downs, the Dutch ꝓut out to fea with a freſh gale, which 
brought the latter on the coaſt of Dunkirk, and carried his Highnels to 
the iſle of Wight; but by the wind ſaddenly ſhifting and blowing hard, 
both the duke of Albemarle and the Dutch came to an anchor. Upon 
the firſt diſcovery of the enemy by captain Bacon, it was reſolved in a 
council of war to fight them, notwithſtanding their great ſuperiority; 
the fight was renewed by the Engliſh for two days ſucceſſively, when 


the Duke finding that the Dutch had received a reinforcement, reſolved 


on the evening of the ſecond day to retire, and endeavour to join prince 


Rupert. This retreat he performed in good order, and the Dutch 


followed, but at a diſtance. 


As they thus ſailed, it happened on the third day, that Sir George | 


Ayſcue admiral of the white, who commanded the Royal Prince (being 
the heavieſt ſhip of the whole fleet) truck on the ſand called the Galloper, 


as did ſeveral of the principal ſhips, particularly the Dake in an—_ 
* Ales, 
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Charles ; but all,” ſays Dr Skinner in general Monk's life,“ had the 
good fortune to get off again, only Sir George's ſhip was ſo deeply 
« ſtranded, that it was not poſſible to bring her off, but ſhe became a 
« prey to the enemy, where admiral Ayſcue himſelf was taken priſoner ; 
« the Dutch having alſo in vain attempted to get her off the ſands. 

« This unfortunate ſtriking of ſo many of our ſhips,” continues Skin- 
ner, © gave the Dutch ſo great an opportunity of deſtroying the duke 
« of Albemarle's fleet, that they never would forgive the commanders, 
« who made no greater advantage of it, where all might have been loſt, 
« if the enemy had been brave enough to attempt it.” 

Rear-admiral Sweers, by order of Tromp, went on board the Engliſh 
flip, and brought off Sir George Ayſcue, his officers and ſome of his 
men; and next morning Sir George was ſent by de Ruyter to the Dutch 
coaſt, in order to go to the Hague in a galliot, from an apprehenſion that 
he might be retaken in the next day's fight, 

The French account publiſhed by order of that court, informs us of 
2 circumſtance omitted by the Dutch, namely that the crew gave up the 
ſhip contrary to the intentions of the admiral, who had given orders for 
ſetting her on fire. 

Some other circumſtances made the loſs of this ſhip above-mentioned 

diſagreeable to the Engliſh court, For the Royal Prince was the 
largeſt and beſt built ſhip in the royal navy, ſhe carried 92 braſs guns, 
620 men, and the veſſel was in the beſt condition poſſible ; but the cir- 
cumſtance for which the loſs of her was moſt regreted was, that ſhe 
had been the ſhip in which the king came from Holland at his reſto- 
ration. | 

On Sir George Ayſcue's arrival at the Hague, the States, to raiſe the 
ſpirits of their people and make the moſt of this dubious fort of victory, 
ordered him to be carried as it were in triumph through the ſeveral 
towns of Holland, and then confined him in the caſtle of Louveſtein. 

As ſoon as Sir George came to this caſtle he wrote a letter to King- 
Charles II. which is ſtill preſerved in de Ruyter's life; but from ſeveral 
particulars in it we have reaſon to ſulpect that it is either entirely forged, 
ir at leaſt altered to ſerve the purpoſes of the Dutch, 

How long he remained at this caſtle, or whether he continued a pri- 
ſoner to the end of the war, is what cannot be poſitively determined 
it it is generally ſaid that he afterwards returned to England, and ſpent 
be remainder of his life in peace and quiet. 


TN 
THOMAS CAVENDISH 


”"Homas Candiſh, or Cavendiſh, of Trimly, near Ipſwich, was 

1 gentleman of an ancient family, and conſiderable fortune. His 
+.cinity to a town at that time a mart of great trade, had given him n 
:ariy inclination for the ſea, He was of an open, liberal, and even ex. 
penſive, if not a profuſe diſpoſition, ſetting no value upon mon: y, but 
as it Was neceſſary to his pleaſures. Some writers affirm, that the de 
clize of his fortune had firſt inſpired him with the notion of repairing it 
by an application to maritime affairs. Others, again, are no lets poſitine 
that he had a natural propenſity to this employment; which as ſoon as 
he was of age, he gratified by converting part of his lands into money, 
and equipping a ſhip of 120 tons, called the Tyger, at his own expence, 
Certain it is, that with this ſhip he accompanied Sir Richard Grenville 
to Virginia, 4 1585, and that he ſurmounted many dangers and dil. 
culties in this voyage, but without any profit. | 

Not diſcouraged with this rub of fortune, he deliberated, and ſoon 
prepared for, a greater and more hazardous enterpriſe. In his voyage 
he had ſeen a great part of the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, made a number df 
curious obſervations, and converſed with ſome intelligent perſous who 
had ſurrounded the globe with Sir Francis Drake. Upon theſe hits 
he formed a project for retrieving his fortune, gratifying his curioſity, 
and raiſing his reputation, if not equal to Drake's, at leaſt ſecond to 
none but his. As ſoon, therefore, as he returned, he applied himlel 
diligently to every meaſure neceſſary to his great deſign. He either fod 
or mortgaged the remainder of his eſtate, to make up a ſum ſufficient 
for building two ſtout ſhips; and ſo expeditious was he, that in fix 
months his little ſquadron was reacy to put to fea, The largeſt ſhip, 
which he called the Deſire, was burden 140 tons; the ſmaller, to which t fre 
he gave the name C5ntent, about Go tons. To theſe he added a bark ot Wire e 
40 tons burden, all manned, completely provided and equipped for tn: WW De 
voyage, ſolely at his own expence. On board he had » 26 ſeamen and dee 
officers, ſome of whom had ſerved under Drake, but all of them ab both. 
bodicd, and men of experience. The fleet had ſtores for two yes; WMlrer, 
and, to prevent all diſputes, quarrels, and diſcontents, either on or after Nine 
the voyage, Candiſli entered upon a fair agreement with reſpect to te a 
proportion in which all prizes ſhould be ſhared. He laid up magazin® Hape, 
of journals, charts, draughts, and maps, of all thoſe places and ſeas he ¶ leich 
propoſed viſiting. He alſo procured a commiſſion from the Qucen, y Put in 
the farour of lord Hunſdon, then lord of the bed-chamber, and bi faces, 
patron, | F | 
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All things being thus in readineſs, he embarked at Harwich on the 
joth of July 1586, and failed with the Deſire for Plymouth, there to 
in the reſt of his ſquadron. From thence he proceeded on his expedi- 
tion on the 21ſt. and fell in with a fleet of eight fail in the Bay of 
Biſcay, one of which attacked the admiral, The engagement was ſharp 
{or about an hour, when the enemy was obliged to ſheer off, thonoh 
greatly ſuperior in force to the Deſire, Candiſh was prevented from 
ang chace by the darkneſs of the night, and the fear of loſing com 
His BN pany with his conſorts. The 5th of Auguſt he got ſight of the iſlan« 

in ll of Fortiventura, and ſoon after arrived on the coaſt of Guiney. By this 
eine the ſcurvy appeared among his men, which obliged him to ſer them 
vut on ſhore for their recovery as ſoon as an opportunity offered. On the 
d. zd he fell in with Sierra Leona, where he deſtroyed a negro town, aud 
2 it Wi ot one of his men by a poiſoned arrow. His boat ran four miles up the 
tive WW harbour, returning with a cargo of fiſh and lemons. September the 7th 
0 4 Wi he departed from one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, diſtant 10 leagues 
ver, tom Sierra Leona, and by the iſt of November got to the Brazil coaſt, 
ace, Wi failing between the iſland St Sebaſtian and the continent. Here he caſt 
ville Wi anchor, landed his men, erected a forge, and built a pinnace. He failed 
fi. BN the 23d, and on the 26th fell in with the coaſt of America, in 47 de- 
grees 20 minutes north latitude, running along a large ſteep ſhore, till 
ſoon WW he came under the . 8th degree. Next day he fell in with a harbour 
vage which he entered, calling it, after the name of his ſhip, Port Deſire. 
This harbour he found convenient on account of the ebbing and flowing 
wio Bill of the tide, extremely commodious for cleaning, graving, and repairing 
bins Wh ſhips. Here two of his men were wounded with an arrow made of 
l, Wh cane, and pointed with flint, which the natives diſcharged at them. They 
re deſcribed as a rude, ſavage, and gigantic race, the footſtep of one of 
pet them meaſuring eighteen inches. His whole deſcription of this country 
fol Wi coincides exactly with what Magellan relates, as ſhal! be more particular- 
cia Wir pointed out when we come to give an account of America, The 
chor of Harris's Voyages ſays, that the name Patagonia was given to 
(21, dis coaſt by Candiſh ; which is a miſtake, Magellan having before given 
nc , from the extraordinary ſtature of the inhabitants, who are ſaid to be 
1% 0! Wire cubits, or ſeven feet and a half, in height. | 


c th! December the 28th he left Port Deſire, and anchored near an iſland 
5 and liree leagues to the ſouthward, keeping along the coaſt ſouth-weſt-by- 
abe: buch. On the zoth, in 480 3o/, about five leagues from land, he diſ- 


cal; WW rered a rock, which, for the benefit of future navigators, he deſcribes 
| ang lſtintly, Still he kept coaſting along the ſhore, amidſt multitudes of 
o te kal and ſea-calves, till the 3d of January, when he fell in with a white 
ane ebe, from which runs a long beach about a league to the ſouthward, 
-as he Iretching to the mouth of the Streights of Magellan. On the 6th he 
n, 1 lu into the ſtreights, which he found five or fix leagues wide in ſome 
d bis faces, but narrower in others. Next day he took a Spaniard, belonging 

| to 
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to the garriſon of the Spaniſh fort, priſoner. From him he learnt, thy, 
of the whole garriſon of Cividad del Rey Filippe, only 23 remained, | 

Candiſh deſcribes the mouth of the ſtreights in 5 20 ſouth latitude, | dif 
ſtretch of 14 leagues to the narroweſt paſs; from thence to Pengui 
iſland 10 leagues, the courſe weſt- ſouth weſt, and a little to the fouth 
At this iſland they anchored, and, having killed a great number of pe. Wi 
guins, ſalted them for ſhip-proviſion, The gth of January, Candiſh pul. 0 
ſed ſouth-ſouth-weſt of the largeſt Spaniſh ſettlement, -which he found 
in a ruinous condition, the cannon diſmounted, . many of them burie, 
the houſes deſerted, and the church, with ſome handſome ornament, ſpry 
left to be poſſeſſed by the birds and beaſts. The garriſon, after haring * 
ſtruggled with cold, hunger, and every other miſery, for the ſpace of 
two years, living wholly upon ſhell-fiſh, and being at length reduced v 
the miſerable remnant we have mentioned, retired to the {mall fort, Can- 
diſh relates, that they were at perpetual war with the neighbouring in- we 
dians, the implacable enemies of the Spaniſh name. That, when ther 2 
neceſſities obliged them to go in ſearch of deer, the ſettlement, in the 
abſence of the party, was preſently attacked, and the party hunted like fit 
wild beaſts through the mountains; often cut off from the garriſon, and 18 
ſuffering the moſt extreme hardſhips and fatigues before they could re 
turn, Thus would they die, like rotten ſheep, with pinching cold aud 
inſupportable hunger, the ſtench from their bodies fo infecting the ſur 0 
vivors, that with one conſent the ſettlement was abandoned, and the fol 1 n 
diers rambled along the ſhore, the cruel ſport of fortune, till, happiy Ml © 
for them, they at length became priſoners to the Engliſh. 

On the 1.4th, Candiſn made Cape Froward, in Jatitude 5 4.degrees, and Indi 
the fouthermoſt land of the ſtreights. After this he ſaw Elizabeth Bay, — 
and two leagues further a fine river, in which he towed up the boat fo Bl te. 
three miles. The country, and banks of the river, were pleaſant, plain ws 
and open; the inhabitants a ſtrong, well made, barbarous, and bratilh 
race, who had eat up many a Spaniard. - They had laid a plot for tealt * 
ing upon the Engliſn, but were diſappointed by the vigilance of the d, rw 
miral, who ſaluted them with a brifk diſcharge of harquebuſſes, that did whicl 
great execution. Leaving this river, he ſteered to St Jerom's Chanch — 
two leagues further. Hence he failed weſtward about four leagues, 0 un 
a cape lying north of the chanel, from which to the mouth of tie WF 
Streights the courſe runs north-weſt and north - weſt· by · weſt. The d 1, ts 
ſtance from this cape to the entrance into the South-ſea is 34 leagues, fo 
that the whole Streights meaſure in length about gc leagues. It is tarthe 
obſervable, that both openings into the South and North-ſeas are muck 
in the {ame latitude, 529 4“ ſouth. For ſeveral days the flect was forced 
to ly- to on account of ſtorms, of wind and rain, which burſt with ſuch 
violence from the mountains, that they were brought into extreme dan 
ger; nor were they leſs diſtreſſed with famine than by the inclemenc] 
of the weather, being prevented by this from ranging the country ff 


ſepplics. One kappineſs attended them, that the coaſts ſupplied 2 
| 9 5 yen't 
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verient harbours on both ſides the ſtreights, at almoſt every two miles 


_ laſt, on the 24th of February, Candiſh entered the South-ſea, ob- 
ring on the ſouth fide of the opening a high cape, with a low point 
.nnexed to it, north of which were four or five iſlands lying about ſix 
eaaues from the continent, and ſurrounded with ſunk and broken ground. 
The firſt of March he loſt company with the bark, in a ſtorm that blew 
u night, lat. 49 degrees, and 45 leagues from land. The bark had 
ſprung a leak, and was driven far to ſea in the molt diſtreſſed condition 
however, by the vigilance and good conduct of the captain and crew, 
ſhe joined the admiral on the 15th, between the iſland St Mary and the 
continent. The Deſire and Content had ſheltered themſelves, during 
the ſtorm, on the lee fide of the iſland of Mocha, where ſome of their 
men, going on ſhore well armed, met with a warm reception from a 
body of Indians. They belonged to the diſtrict of Aranco, a country 
rich with gold, that had often tempted the avarice of the Spaniards, but 
to no effect, as they were conſtantly defeated by the obſtinate bravery 
of the Indians. After this ſkirmiſh the admiral ran under the welt fide 
of $t Mary Iſtand, where he rode ſecure at fix fathom water. It lyes in 
ye zo / ſouth latitude, and is well ſtocked with hogs, poultry, and a 
rriety of delicious fruits. The inhabitants are in ſuch abject ſlavery 
to the Spaniards, that they dare not touch the moſt trifling production 
of their own country without leave from the ufurpers, thus ſtarving in 
the midſt of the moſt luxurious plenty. The admiral, going on ſhore 
vith a party of ſeventy men well armed, was met and welcomed by two 
Indians of quality, who conducted them to magazines filled with hogs, 
poultry, dried fiſh, potatoes, and maize, or Guiney wheat, This cour- 
tely the admiral returned by inviting them on board, where, after the 
vine had begun to work its effects, and they diſcovered he was not a 
Spaniard, they talked wizh-greztffecdom; complained of the inſolence, 
cruelty, and avarice, af that nation; telling him, *hat if he croffed the 
country to Aranco, the natives would grant that to his obliging manner 
which they had ever denicd. to the arrogant Spaniards, and pat him ia 
poſſeſſion of the rich mines of their country. However, their intelligence 
vas neither explicit, or well enough underſtood, for the admiral to ven- 
ture with ſo weak a force upon an enterprize ſo dangerous. He knew 
te ſuould have to encounter a numerous, warlike, and refolute nation, 
whoſe prejudices it would be difficult to remove, eſpecially as their lan- 
guage was ſpoke by no one on board. He therefore proſecuted his 
Tojage, leaving this place on the 18th, and, failing about 10 leagues 
that day north and north-eaſt, he anchored under Conception Iſland. 
The-3oth he came into the bay of Quinero, in 33* 60/ ſouth; and the 
Gy following a party of ſixty men, well armed, marched eight miles up 


4te country, They met with large herds of cattle, with horſes, dogs, 


ares, rabbets, partridges, and other fowl and game, After marching 
they were tired, without meeting any extraordinary adventure, they 
| retired 
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retired in good order to their ſhips, without being moleſted by the d 
niards, who, on receiving intelligence of their arrival, aſſembled in a; 
dy of 200 horſe, but without venturing to attack them. Next day, hoy. 
ever, while ſome of the Engliſh were buſied in filling their caſks vid 
water, the Spaniards, ſeizing the opportunity, attacked them with a large 
body of cavalry that came pouring down from the hills. Their ſuper 
rity in number enabled them to kill two or three, and to make an equi 
number of priſoners ; but the arrival of fifteen more ſeamen ſoon altere 
the fortune of the day, ſnatched the victory from the Spaniards, killed 2 
upon the ſpot, and obliged the reſt to ſeek their ſafety in a precipiut 
and ſhameful flight.” Atter this exertion of ſpirit, the Engliſh watere 
with ſecurity, ſcoured the country, and, after ſupplying themſelves with 
every thing neceſſary, weighed anchor, ſteering north and north-north 
welt, 

April the 5th, they fell in with Moro Moreno, lying in 23* 30“ ſouth 
latitude, under the tropic of Capricorn. An iſland with a paſſage int 
the bay at each end forms a fine harbour here. The admiral, landing 
with zo men, was met by great numbers of Indians bringing wood and 
water to the ſhip on their backs. They are a ſimple, ignorant people, 
living under the greateſt awe and ſubjection to the Spaniards, who treat 
them with a ſavage barbarity. They conducted the admiral and hi 
party to their huts, about two miles from the harbour, Theſe habits 
tions were compoſed only of a few rafters laid acrofs, ſupported by fork 
ed poles {tuck in the ground, and covered with leaves and boughs ſpread 
over them. The ſkins of wild beaſts laid on the ground were their 
beds, and their food ſtinking raw fleſh. It is uſual, when any of then 
dies, to bury his effects with him, that is, his bow, arrows, and even 
his canoe, if he be worth one. Their canoes are neatly conſtructed, be 
ing formed of two ſkins reſembling bladders, which are blown full a 
one end with quills. A couple of thoſe being joined after their manner 
with thongs made of. the hides, but mere frequently the tendons and 
finews of wild beaſts, and then put into water, puff and ſwell to ſuch : 
degree, that nothing can be more tight, compact, and firm. In thel: 
boats they put to ſea in all weather, loading them with great quantities 
of fiſh, part of which is paid by way of tribute to the Spaniards, and 
the remainder ſuffered to (tink for their own uſe. - 

. Hoiſting fail from hence, he arrives May the 3d in a bay, at the ex- 
tremity of which are three ſmall rowns, Poracca, Chinca, and Piſcha, the 
latter ſtanding in 13% 20/ ſouth latitude. Here a party landed, and took 
ſome proviſions out of the houſes, as wine, fowis, figs, and other things 
A high ſea prevented their putting to ſhore at the laſt towns, where 
they could be plentifully ſupplied. About this time, though we are 0! 
told whether it was in this bay, the admiral made prize of two rich ſhip 
laden with ſugar, melaſſes, maize, Cordovan ſkins, Montego de Porch 
Indian czrts, marmalade hens, and packs of Pintadoes, &c. The richel: 
would have yielded 20,000 J. at a proper market; but here neither = 
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of any farther uſe than merely to ſupply the ſquadron with what thay = 
moſt wanted. This done, they ſet fire to the ſhips, and, ſteering their 
courſe for Paita, arrived in that road the 26th. The town lyes in five 
degrees four minutes ſouth Jatitude, containing at that time about 200 
houſes. Here the admiral landed with ſixty men, had a ſkirmiſh with 
the inhabitants, drove them out of the town into the mountains, ſeized 
all the effects they had carried with them; and afterwards, upon their 
attempting to reſcue the town, entirely defeated them, Here the ſeamen 
fund abundance of houſhold furniture, ſome of it rich; ſtore-houſes fill - 
ed with all kinds of merchandize; and twenty-five pounds weight of fil- 
yer in pieces of eight. After having plundered it of what they moſt 
commodiouſly could carry off, they ſet fire to 'the town, which they 
burnt to aſhes, and with it to the value of 6000 J. in merchant goods, 
and then departed for Puna, | 

On their arrival at Puna, they found in the harbour a ſhip of 250 
tons burden, riding at anchor, which they ſunk, and went on ſhore. The 
chief of this iſtand was by birth an Indian, but married to a Spaniard, 
whoſe religion he embraced, obliging his ſubjects to follow his example. 
He had by the ſea · ſide an elegant and well-contrived palace, with fine 
gardens extending along the coaſt, which made a grand appearance to- 
wards the warer. All the inhabitants were kept in perpetual drudgery, 
making cabals, which is one of the beſt commodities of the iſland ; yet 
does it Abound with every neceſſary of life. In the gardens of the ca- 
que, or chief, was found plenty of the moſt delicate and luxurious 
fruits, in the ſt perfection. May the 25th, the admiral failed to a 
ſmall neigh g ifland, into which the caſique had conveyed all his 
valuable ffoveables. This iſland the ſeamen plundered of what they 
thought proper, burnt the church, after having robbed it of its bells and 
ornaments. They were ſoon attacked by a party of 100 Spaniards, 
whom, aftet a ſharp engagement, they defeated, with the loſs of 12 Eng+ 
liſh killed and taken, but of 46 Spaniards left dead on the field. Next 
day the admiral, landing with 70 men, was a ſecond time attacked by 
100 Spaniards armed with muſkets and ſwords, and 200 Indians with 
bows and arrows, the uſual weapons of the country, A fierce conflict 
enſued, which terminated in the entire defeat of the enemy, the ſpoiling 
of their fields and orchards, the burning of four ſhips on the ſtocks, the 
plundering, ſacking, and total deſtruction of the town, which contained 
detween 2 and 300 houſes; an unneceſſary and wanton act of ſeverity, 


hich has ever been the ruin of all our expeditions. The beſt ſettled 


land on all this coaſt, and perhaps the moſt pleaſant in the Spaniſh 
plantations, was totally effaced, and reduced to rubbiſh, only to gratify 
the humour of the ſeamen, without drawing a ſingle advantage from the 
nilerable condition in which they left the induſtrious natives. 
Weighing from hence, the ſquadron watered at Rio Dolce, and, 


"the 12th, paſſed the line, keeping a northerly courſe for the remain- 


er of the month, On July the 1ſt they had ſight of Nuera Eſpanna, 
N 2 being 


/ 


Abe fafford both meat and drink, at 
G by, * 
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being under lat. 100 north, and four leagues diſtant from the continent 
On the gth he took a ſhip of 120 tons, the moſt valuable prize he hut 


yet made, in which was one Michael Sancius, a Marſeillian, and good 


ſeaman, whom the admiral appointed his pilot. This man gave the fi 
hint of the Anna Maria, which the admiral afterwards took. The 266 
the admiral came to an anchor in the river Capalita, after having taken 
bark going to alarm the country. The ſame night he rowed in the 
pinnace with 30 men to Agatulio, which he burnt, together with the 
cuſtom-houſe. The latter they plundered of Coo bags of aniſe, exc 
bag worth 40 crowns; 400 bags of cocoas, which the natives uſe both 
for meat and money, every bag valued at 10 crowns (D). Harris ſays 
that the town he deſtroyed was in 15 40/ N. lat and that he rowel 
back the ſame night to Agatulio; but he does not oblige us with its 
name. . Auguſt the 24th, with a party of men, he went into the hare 
of Natividad, in the latitude of 19 degrees, where the Marſeillian pilot 
acquainted him he ſhould meet with a prize; but ſhe was failed before 
his arrival twelve leagues further, to fiſh for pearls. Here he burnt the 
town, took a mulatto, ſent to give netice all over the coaſt of Nuen 
Gallicia of the arrival of the Engliſh; deſtroyed two ſhips, of 200 tons 
each, upon the ſtocks; after which exploit he returned to his ſhips, 
Tho 26th he came into the bay of St Jago, where he met with fre 
water, fiſh, and a quantity of pearls. Soon after putting into the bay 
of Malacca, he ſet out from thence with a party of 30 men, demoliſhed 
an Indian town conſiſting of 30 houſes, then retreated to the fleet. 

On the 8th of September he came into the road of Chacalla, and next 
day defeated a party of 40 men with Sancius as guide, who returned 
with plantanes, oranges, and lemons, after having travelled two leagues 
through a woody, mountaneous country, without meeting with any o- 
ther habitations than thoſe of a few poor Spaniards, Portugueſe, and In- 
dians. Two of the former they carried off, the Spaniard being a car- 
penter. On the 12th he came to the iſland of St Andrew, where he met 
with great ſtore of fowls, ſeals, and a kind of lizard called 1quans, which 
proved excellent food. Hence he went to the road of Maſſatlan, under 
the tropic of Cancer. There is a large river running into the bay, which 
abounds with a variety of freſh-water fiſh. On the coaſt they found 
ſome good fruit. In a little iſland two leagues diſtant they found ſome 
excellent ſpring water, upon digging about two feet in the ſand, altho' 
it afforced not the leaſt proſpect of a relief ſo ſeaſonable. The 14th of 


October he fell in with Cape Lucar, on the weſt ſide of G_ 
Within 


D) Theſe deſcriptions are proofs the ſame time that they paſs for mo- 


of the inquilitive and curious diſpoſi- ney in trade, 1 50 being equal in 7 


tion of Cavendiſh, as well as of his lue to a rial of plate. Every body 
lincerity. The caco's are like al- knows that from them chocolats 5 


moads, but leſs pleaſant to the taſte ; made. 
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Within this is a large and commodious bay, called by the Spaniards . 
Segura. Here he watered, and remained till the 4th of Novem- 
der, being detained by a weſterly wind, and deſirous of watching the 
Acapulco ſhip. This day, as he was beating up and down on the head- 
land of Calitornia, one ot his men from the tops deſcried a fail, which 
being ſignified to the crews of both ſhips, all things were joyfully pre- 
for action. They bore up with the ſhip, which they found to 
de the St Anne, of which Sancius had given intelligence, of 700 tons 
burden. He immediately ran along - ſide, and ſome of the men boarded 
her; but were ſo warmly received, and hotly preſſed, that they retreated 
with the loſs of four men. Candiſh, unwilling to loſe ſuch a prize for 
one rebuff, renewed the attack with redoubled vigour, firſt pouring in 
his great and ſmall ſhot till he cleared the deck, and then intended to 
board her; but a lucky ſhot between wind and water rendered this un- 
neceſſary, The enemy was forced either to ſink or ſurrender; the latter 
of which being their choice, a white flag was hoiſted, and the Spaniſh 
colours ſtruck. This prize rewarded all the toil of Candiſh, having 
found in her 122,000 pezoes of gold, an immenſe quantity of rich ſilks, 
fattins, damaſks, muſk, with various kinds of other valuable merchandize, 
and all manner of proviſions, as acceptable to the Engliſh at that time as any 
part of the cargo. He put the Spaniards to the number of 150 on ſhore, 
chuſing a fruitful ſpot for them to live in, and ſupplying them plentifully 
with wine and proviſions, the ſails of their ſhip to build huts with, and 
every thing elſe in his power to compenſate the neceſſity he was un- 
der of taking away their ſhip, | 
After this glorious acquiſition of honour and wealth, the ungrateful 


buſineſs of diſtribution involved the admiral in difficulties from which 


nothing but his generoſity and contempt of money could extricate him. 
Forgetful of the compact entered upon at their firſt ſetting out, quarrels 
and contentions, even to mutiny, aroſe in both ſhips, eſpecially on board 
the Content. All, however, was compromiſed and ſettled by the candour 
and liberality of Candiſh, who made up all deficiencies out of his own 
proportion. Of the Spaniſh crew he retained two Japaneſe boys, a Por- 
tugueſe who had been in China and Japan, and a Spaniſh pilot, perfectly 
ſeilled in all the parts between Acapulco and Nueva Eſpanna, thinking 
they might prove uſeful in his voyage. After giving a ſum of money to 
he Spaniſh captain, arms and ammunition to defend himſelf againſt 
the Indians, he ſet fire to the galleon, deſtroying above 500 tons of rich 
nerchandize with her, which he was unable to carry off. This great bu- 
lneſs ended, he determined to ſteer for England. Soon after he weigh- 
ed from Paerto Seguro he had the misfortune to loſe the Content, and, 
n her, the vice-admiral, who had ſtaid behind in port after the Deſire 
vas under fail. He every hour expected ſhe would again join him; he 

by, flackened fail, and took every precaution to meet with her, but 
al to no purpoſe. In 45 days he ran from Puerto Segura to the Lad- N 
Tones, a ſtretch of 1800 leagues, On January the 3d he had fight of 

| | the 
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the iſland of Guam, Here he was met by 60 canoes filled with ſavage, 
and loaded with cocoas, plantanes, potatoes, and freſh fiſh, which t 
bartered for bits of old iron, and other things of equal value. After the 
traffic was ended, and the goods delivered on both ſides, they croude 
fo cloſe to the ſhip, that two or three canoes were broke in pieces, tho 
none of the crews drowned, They {till continued round the ſhip; ng 
would they part company till the admiral ordered the harquebuſſes to be 
diſcharged, being apprehenſive of their having ſome deſign upon the ſhip, 
Notwithſtanding they were large fat men, ſo expert and active were they 
in diving, that the journaliſt queſtions whether any of them were hurt 
by the ſhot, It was amazing with what agility they leapt into the water, 
and returned to their canoes as ſoon as they apprehended the danger waz 
over. Their canoes were neatly made, . conſidering they were not 
wrought with iron tools. They were ſeven or eight yards in length, 
and half a yard broad, their heads and ſterns ſhaped in the ſame faſhion, 
The ſtarboard fide was made of rafts and reeds; their maſts of bamboo 
or cane, and their fails of ſedge, under which they fly either before or 
againſt the wind with incredible velocity, 

The 14th he got ſight of the Cape de Spirito Santo, or headland of 
the Philippines, diſtant from Guam 110 leagues. The ſame day he en- 
tered the ſtreights between the iſlands Luan and Cambaia. The next 
day he anchored in a bay in the iſland of Capul, where a canoe, with 
one of the caſiques, or chiefs, rowed along-ſide of the ſhip. The Eng 
liſh paſſing themſelves for Spaniards traded with the natives for roots and 
fruits. They were all naked, and the caſique's ſkin painted over with 
ſome monſtrous figures. He came on board the ſhip, and diſpatched 
one of his attendants to invite his fix colleagues to viſit the admiral, They 
foon arrived, and with them a large train of hogs, fowls, and a whole 
market of cocoas and potatoes, Here the Spaniſh pilot taken out of the 
St Anne was hanged, for a plot he had contrived to betray the ſhip. 4 
Candiſh lay off this iſland for nine days, he was furniſhed with many 
opportunities of making his remarks upon the manners and cuſtoms ot 
the natives. Their religion is the groſſeſt idolatry and paganiſm. They 
go naked, except a girdle with a ſmall apron round the waiſt; and are 
of a tawny olive complexion, The rite of circumciſion is almoſt unt- 
verſa] among them; beſides which the males undergo another operation 
hardly practiſed any where elſe but in Pegu. They perforate the glans 
of the penis with a flip of tin ſplit in the lower end, and rivetted, whici 
they take out occaſionally. This cuſtom had its riſe, it is ſaid, from a 
order of the magiſtrates, in order to prevent the frequency of a certail 
ponatural crime, to which the men of the iſland were greatly addicted. 
' Juſt before his departure the admiral ſummoned all the caſiques, with 
100 of the chief inhabitants, to appear before him. He diſcovered him. 
ſelf, told them that both he and his men were Engliſh, and imptacabi: 
enemies to the Spaniards, gave them in money the full value of the iu, 

pate they had paid to him as a Spaniſh admiral ; and no leſs 9 
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them by the diſcovery than with his generous treatment. They admi- 
red his conduct and liberality ſo much, that they offered to aſſiſt him 
with all their forces not only againſt Spain, but againſt all the powers on 
earth ; after which they took their leave, and the admiral weighed anchor, 
On june the 24th, he ran along the caſt of Manila, ſteering between 
that iſland and the illand of Maſbat. They obſerved that the Spaniards 
kept a ſtrict watch, by great fires on the hills, and the diſcharge of mi- 
nute-guns for the whole night. The 29th, they paſſed the ſtreights be- 
tween Panama and Negro iſland. On the former of theſe the admiral 
landed a Spaniſh priſoner, with a meſſage to the captain of a ſhip lying in 
the road. It imported a piece of advice to the ſaid captain, to provide 
a ſufficient quantity of gold againſt the admiral returned that way; and 
that he would now have weighed his Spaniſh gold in Engliſh ſcales, but 
for want of a pinnace large enough to land his men. After this bravado, 
he ſteered for the iſland Batochino, in one degree north latitude, con» 
tiuing his courſe to Java Major, where he ſtaid ſome days. Here he 
wooded and watered, the natives ſhewing him great civilities. They 
came with ten canoes deep-loaded with hogs, fowls, eggs, ſugar, cocoas, 
and other kinds of fruit. Some Portugueſe, who came on board to in- 
quire after their king Don Antonio, gave the admiral a very explicit and 
diſtint account of the manners, cuſtoms, laws, and government of the 
natives. Their king, at this time, was a man much reſpected, and who 
had acquired a dominion more abſolute than any of his predeceſſors. 
His power extended fo far over the liberty and property of his ſubjects, 
that the moſt common bargain could not be concluded without leave 
from him, or ſome of his officers. He had an hundred wives, and his ſon 
fifty. The fate of theſe, after the king dies, is very particular and ex- 
traordinary. Five days after the royal body is burnt, and the aſhes laid 
in an urn, the dowagers aſſemble in an appointed place. The lady moſt 
favoured by: the king in his life-time throws a ball, the ſpot where it 
reſts being the place of the future tragedy. The women one by one go 
to the ſpot with drawn daggers in their hands, with which they ſtab 
themſelves mortally, beſmearing their bodies with the blood till they 
drop down dead; a barbarous ſacrifice peculiar to this country, and as 
lavage as extraordinary. The men in general are a bold, hardy, reſo- 
lute people, that tick at no orders of their king, of whatever nature. 
Should he order them to plunge a dagger in their breaſts, leap off a pre- 
cipice, or perform any other the moſt deſperate and unnatural act, they 
obey without reluctance, glorying in the ſacrifice they make to duty and 


ty. 

Having gratified his curioſity with reſpect to Java, the admiral ſteered 
directly for the Cape of Good Hope, {pending the remainder of the 
month of March in traverſing the vaſt ocean between Java and the con- 
ment of Africa, and making obſervations on the appearances of the ſtars, 
the weather, the winds, and tides, the bearing and poſition of lands, and 


older matters equally entertaining and uſeful, On the 16th of May he 


arrived 
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arrived at the Cape of Good Hope; the 9th of June he made St Hclen; 41 
the 20th of Auguſt he had ſight of the iſland of Flores, and arrived (af; Wi « 
at Plymouth, after a terrible ſtorm, on the th of September. We u WM « | 
told, that he made his entry into Plymouth harbour under filken fail, t 
diſplaying. his good fortune in the moſt magnificent and oftentations lf « | 
manner, It is probable that the loſs of fails he ſuſtained in the late ſtorm Wi « | 
obliged him to make uſe of a ſilk graſs, a beautiful and ſhining manu. Wil « ; 
facture, which the common people might miſtake for genuine ſilk, - Be Wl « |, 


that as it will, his vanity, if it was ſo, he ſupported fairly at his own ex. Ml « 1 
pence. None of thoſe who embarked with him had the ſmalleſt cauſs h 
of complaint; on the contrary, the juſt, nay generous, diſtribution of Ml « + 
the prizes he had made, gained him little leſs reputation than the fame t 
of his voyage and the circumnavigation of the globe. « ff 
Nor was his gratitude inferior to his other qualities; for, on the day g 
of his arrival, he wrote to his patron the lord Hunſdon, the queen's near n 
relation, in terms ſo warm and obliging. in a ſtyle ſo uncommon and g 
conciſe, and in a manner ſo expreſſive of his character, that we doub: Ml « þ 
not but the letter will be thought deſerving of the reader's peruſal. « vi 
« Right Honourable, | a 

K A your favours heretofore have been moſt greatly extended to- 
4 wards me, fo I humbly deſire the continuance thereof; and P, 
* though there be no means in me to deſerve the ſame, yet the utter- a 

* moſt of my ſervices (hall not be wanting, whenſoever it (hall pleaſe 
«© your honour to diſpoſe thereof. 1 am humbly to requeſt your ho- Sy 


„ nour to make known to her Majeſty the deſire I have had to do he: Ml and t 
«© Majeſty ſervice in the performance of this voyage; and as it hath WM more 
*«. pleaſed Gop to give her victory over a part of her enemies, fo I truſt * 
« ere long to ſce her overthrow them all: for the places of their wealth, WW count 
< whereby they have maintained and made their wars, are now perfet- Wl the'$ 
ly diſcovered ; and if it pleaſe her Majeſty, with a very ſmall power I in thi 
«* ſhe may take the ſpoil of them. It hath pleaſed the AL MIGHTY ip. 
permit me to circumnavigate the whole globe of the world, entering WM Dutc 
in at the Streights of Magellan, and returning by the Cape of Buena I judge 
«©. Eſperanza; in which voyage I have either diſcovered or brought cer- W praiſe 
„ tain intelligence of all the rich places of the world that ever were I the p 
«known or diſcovered by any Chriſtian. I navigated along the coalts WW gence 
of Chili, Peru, and Nueva Eſpanna, where I made great ſpoils, ſunk, derab 
* burnt, and deſtroyed, 19 fail of ſhips, ſmall and great. All the villages WW Hackl 
and towns that I ever landed at, I burnt and ſpoiled ; and had I not BY neral, 
been diſcovered upon the coaſt, 1 had taken great quantity of treaſure, 


The matter of moſt profit to me was a great ſhip of the king's, which Wl ton f 
I took at California; which ſhip came from the Philippines, being cxped 
one of the richeſt for merchandize that ever paſſed through thoſe Whole 


* ſeas, as the king's regiſter, accounts, and merchants, did ſhew; my 
6 did amount in value to —— in Mexico, to be old; which 10 for 
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1 ſor that my ſhips were not able to contain the leaſt part of them, I 
„vas Eiforced to ſet on fire. From the Cape of California, being the 
« yppermolt part of all Nueva Eſpanna, I navigated to the iſlands of the 
« Philippines, hard upon the coaſt of China, of which country I have 
u brought ſuch intelligence as hath not been heard of in theſe parts; 
« the ſtatelineſs and riches of which country I fear to make report of, 
« leſt I ſnould not be credited, For if I had not known ſufficiently the 
« incomparable wealth of that country; I ſhould have been as incredu- 
« Jous thereof as others will be that have not had the like experience. 
« ] failed along the iflands of the Moluccas, where, among ſome of the 
« heathen people, I was well entreated, where our countrymen may 
« trade as freely as the Portugueſe, if they will themſelves, From 
« thence I paſſed by the Cape of Buena Eſperanza, and found out by 
« the way homeward the iſland of St Helena, where the Portugals uſed 
to telieve themſelves; and from that iſland Gop hath ſuffered me to 
« retur to England. All which ſervices, with myſelf, I humbly pro- 
« rate at her Majeſty's feet, deſiring the At miGuTyY long to continue 
ber reign among us; for, at this day, ſhe is the moſt famous and 
« yictorious princels that liveth in the world. Thus humbly deſiring 
« pardon for my tediouſneſs, I leave your lordſhip to the tuition of the 
4 ALMIGHTY, | 8 ä 
| Your honours moſt humble 
Phmouth, this gth of to command, | 
September 1578. Themas Cavendiſb. 


Such was the harmony in theſe golden days between the ſovereign 
and the ſubject; The one offered his all, and the other accepted no 
more than the abſolute exigencies of the ſtate required. th | 

This voyage muſt by the curious be.eſteemed of great value, on ac- 
count of the accurate ſearch and nice deſcription Candiſh has given of 
the Streights of Magellan. His exact account of the Philippines was, 
in thoſe times, of great importance; but, above all, his map and de- 
(criptions of China, which were much the beſt then known, and till the 
Dutch had made ſome conſiderable progreſs ia this trade. The beſt 
judges, therefore, of this and other nations have beſtowed the higheſt 
praiſes upon this gentleman, who ſhewed, through the whole voyage, 
the prudence and courage of a great officer, with the abilities and dili- 
gence of an able feaman. The ſucceſs of this expedition muſt conſi- 
derably have enlarged his fortune; but we are nowhere told the amount. 
Hackluit ſays it was ſufficient to have purchaſcd * a fair earldom ;* a ge- 
eral expreſſion, from which no particular inference can be drawn, What- 
er the ſum was, certain it is, that his liberality and generous diſpoſt- 
wa tendered it neceſſary for him, in a few years, to meditate another 
axpedition. He maintained, at a princely expence, all thoſe E 
Whole experience could by any means imptove his knowledge of mari- 
une affairs; a public ſpirit greatly to be admired, and worthy of imita- 
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tation, if not carried beyond the limits of prudence and oeconomy, yy, 
ceſſary to keep a man eaſy in himſelf, and laſtingly uſeful to his county 
Hence it would ſeem, that he looked upon his voyage round the woll 
only as an introduction to future attempts. In this light, what to may 
appeared to be profuſion and extravagance, owing to a vain and ofteny, 
tious diſpoſition, was really done by him with a view of laying the four 
dation of a more extenſive fortune, in a way glorious to himſelf and uf. 
ful to his country. By his will it appears that he died without deh, 
and poſſeſſed of very conſiderable effects, after all the expences he hat 
been at, and the loſſes he ſuſtained in his ſecond attempt to pals into the 
$outh-feas, | 

The ſhips fitted out for this voyage were the Leicefler, Roebuck, D. 
fire, Dainty, and Black Pinnace, all, as in the former expedition, equip 
ped at his own expence. With this ſquadron he failed from Plymouth 
on the 6th day of Auguſt, 4. 1591, falling in with the coaſt of Brafi 
in November. Here he took the town of Santos, and burnt that of % 
Vincent, From hence he continued his voyage to the Streights of Me 
gellan, encountered by nothing but ftorms, diſappointments, and misfor- 
tunes; various accounts of which are given. The moſt copions detail 
is by himſelf addreſſed to Sir Thomas Gorges, ſole executor of his laſt 
will. Here he attributes his miſcarriage to the deſertion and villainy of 
Davis; he complains of diſſenſſions, quarrels, and mutinies; of the ſouth- 
weſt winds and winter ſtorms, by which he was driven from ſhore to 
thore, with ſuch fnow and froſt as he never before ſaw or felt. Fa 
theſe reaſons he was obliged to return to the Braſils, where he fickened 
and died of grief. Thus ended the expedition and life of Sir Thoma 
Cavendifh (for he was knighted after his return from his voyage round 
the world), which greatly affected maritime knowledge and the intetef 
of ſeamen in general ; many of whom were turned abroad in the world, 
and obliged for bread to offer their ſervices to foreigners. After what 
has been faid, it would be unneceſſary to ſum up the character of this 
great man, which was chequered with noble virtues and ſplendid vices; 
whoſe faults, at the fame time that they impaired his fortune, and in 
peached his prudence, raiſed his repmation, were uſeful to merit, to ſc 
ence, and to his country. 
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Aptain William Dampier was deſcended of genteel parents in the 
( county of Somerſet, where he was born 4. 1652. During the 
life of his parents he had ſuch an education as was thought neceſſary to 
ft him for a trade; but loſing father and mother at a very early age, 
his guardians finding him of a roving diſpoſition, much inclined to the 
{ea,;refolved to comply with his humour. A. 1669, at the age of 17, he 
was bound to the maſter of a ſhip at Weymouth, with whom he made 
2 trading voyage to France. The following year he went to Newfound- 
und; but, pinched with the ſeverity of the climate, he returned to his 
friends, much cooled of that ardour he had ſhewn for the fea. Hearing 
of an outward-bound Eaſt-India ſhip from the Thames, his former eager- 
neſs recurred upon him, and he ſet out for London, entered himſelf on 
board the chm and Martha as a foremaſt-man, and in her made a voy- 
age 10 Bantam in the iſland of Java; by which he acquired great im- 
provement and experience. After his return, he entered himſelf, A. 1672. 
on board the Royal Prince, commanded by that brave officer Sir Edward 
Spragge, and was in two engagements that ſummer againſt the Dutch. 
He fell ſick before the third battle, in which Sir Edward fell; being put 
on board an boſpital-Chip, he was no more than a ſpectator. Reſiding 
alter this at his - brother's houſe, colonel Hillier, a gentleman of a large 
eſtate in Jamaica, perſuaded him to accept of the management of his 
plantations, With this view he went to Jamaica in the ſpring of the 
year 167 4, where he reſided above a year; but diſliking his ſituation, 
egiged himſelf among the logwood-cutters, at the perſuaſion of captain 
Hodlel, He embarked for Campeachy in Auguſt 167 5, and applied him- 
elf diligently to his employment for the ſpace of a year; when, after 
ſuſtaining a variety of hardſhips, be returned with great difficulty to 
Jamaica, He ſoon after returned to Campeachy, better provided for the 
buſineſs, reſided ſome time there, acquainted himſelf perfectly with the 
manner of cutting and trading in logwood, which enabled him to form 
lome projects for the advancement of his fortune. 

In Campeachy it was that he introduced himſelf to the acquaintance 
of the Buccaneers, and acquired the firſt notion of a life in which he was 
afterwards engaged, and of which, it is certain, he lived to be very much 

Hence we may account for his paſſing over in ſilence many 
arcamſtances in his firſt voyage round the world, which we find men- 
loned by captain Cowley. The accounts given of thoſe two circumna- 
"gators are in fact but the journals of the ſame voyage, written by diffe- 
dent perſons. Dampicr made his firſt tour round the globe with Cowley; 
but as his journal is by much the moſt entertaining, we have given it the 

15 O 2 preference. 
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preference. - Dampier arrived in England in 1678, and the year fyligy, 
ing ſet out for Jamaica, with intention to follow the logwood cutting 
and trading in the bay of Campeachy. This reſolution he changed for 
that of purchaſing a ſmall eſtate; ſoon after which he engaged with 
Coxon, Hawkins, and Sharpe, all Buccaneers, with whom he went upon 
an expedition to Porto Bello. It would engroſs too much of our ting 
to recite- the various tranſactions through which he paſſed as a Bucca, 
neer ; ſufficient jt is that the reſolution was at length taken of making 
voyage into the South-ſeas, which it was not doubred would ſufficient 
repair their fortunes, ſhattered and broken with diſappointments, Cay. 
rain Cooke was the projector of this enterprize, to which Dampier and 
others readily acceded. In this voyage it was that Cowley acted in qu. 
lity of maſter, although the true intention of the expedition was conceaked 
from him. A French prize they had made was. equipped for this vc. 
age. They monnted her, according to Cowley, with eight pieces of can. 
non; but Dampier, with more probability, ſays with 18; it being un. 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, with eight guns only, they would undertake 
an expedition of hazard to the South-ſeas, Theſe tivo officers differ ng 
leſs in the number of the hands on board; the firſt calling it 5 2, but the 
latter affirming the crew amounted to 70 able-bodied men. Such was 
the force with which they ſailed from Ackamack in Virginia on the 23d 
of Auguſt, A. 1683, ſteering directly for the Cape de Verd Iſlands, Hae 
they ſtaid ſome time, which gave Dampier an opportunity of examining 
the iſlands with accuracy, and giving a minute and exact deſcription of 
them. From hence they ſteered to the Streights of Magellan, fuſt 
touching on the coaſt of Guiney, at the mouth of Serborough river, 
where there was an Engliſh factory, ſouth of Sierra Leona, On January 
the 28th, they made the three iſlands of De Weert, in 51 25 ſouth 
latitude, where Dampier prevaited on the captain to anchor, apprehend: 
ing danger in paſſing the Streights at that ſeaſon of the year. The road, 
however, proving unſafe, and water being ſcarce, they weighed again, 
and by the firſt of February got ſight of the Streights of Le Maire, 
With a Riff gale at north-north-weſt, they came within four miles d 
the entrance into the Streights, when they were becalmed, and found: 
ſtrong tide ſetting out of the paſſage to the north; but whether it flow- 
ed or ebbed, they could, from the irregularity of the tide, form no judg- 
ment. They next held their courſe to the ſouth, in order to fail round 
to the ſouth of Cape Horne, the ſouthermoſt point of Terra del Fuego, 
Paſſing through the Streights of Le Maire, they came up with a fail, 
which at firſt they took to be a Spaniſh merchantman bound from Bal. 
divia to Lima, but found it be captain Eaton from London, bound allo 
for the South-ſene. | | 

Having got lafely throvgh the Streights, they arrived on the 24th © 


March at Juan Fernandez, where their firſt inquiry was after a Mut- 


queio Indian the Bnccaneers had left there about three yeirs before. 


When captain Watling deſerted him here, the Indian's whole flock con! 


ſillcd 
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fiſted of a gun, a knife, and ſome powder and ſhot. He had fruftrated 
all the endeavours of the Spaniards to take him; and ſuch. were his ac- 
tivity, his wiles, and his conning, that they began to look upon him as 
the apparition of ſome corpſe on the iſland, When his powder and ſhot 
were exhauſted, he ſawed his gun-barrel into. ſmall pieces, which he 
made into harpoons, hooks, and other inſtruments, without the aſſiſtance 
of forge, anvil, or tools, beſides thoſe he had made out of a hard ſtone. 
With the inſtruments he made he uſed to ſtrike goats, birds, and fiſh, 
vpon which he lived plentifully. His hut, about half a mile from the 
ſhore, was made of goat-ſkins, his bed and clothing of the ſame mate- 
fals. When the ſhip came to an anchor, another Muſqueto on board; 
diſcovering his countryman, plunged out of impatience into the ſea, ſwam 
aſhore, and embraced him with all the marks of tenderneſs and affection. 
Both melted away in tears in each other's arms, after which the baniſh- 
ed Muſqueto came to ſalute his old friends, entering again into their ſer- 
vice with great cordiality. | | | | 
Dampier deſcribes Juan Fernandez very particularly :. one obſervation 
he makes which we find in no other navigator. The goats, he remarks, 
that feed towards the weſt end of the iſland, are much fatter and better 
ating than thoſe of the oppoſite extremity; yet in the laſt the graſs is 
finer, and in greater plenty, the vallies equally well watered with ſweet 
and pleaſant brooks, and the whole circuit of the iſland but 12 leagues, 
Taking the fact for granted, we leave the phaenomenon to be explained 
by the naturaliſts and minute philoſophers. After lying for fourteen days 
at anchor off this iſland, they ſet ſail, in the words of Dampier, for the 
Pacific:ocean, properly ſo called, being that part of the Mare de Zur ex- 
tending, from ſouth to north, betwixt 30 and 40 degrees ſouth latitude, 
Here,“ ſays he, have I failed for 250 leagues without any dark or 
* rainy clouds, tempeſts, tornadoes, hurricanes, or any other winds ex- 
* cept the trade winds, Yet the ſea runs high at the new and full 
moon, and makes landing very unſafe. 1 have, however, frequently 
taken notice of heavy and foggy weather in the morning, ſo as to hin- 

* der the obſervation of the ſun.” 137 1 
Continuing their courſe eaſtward, or rather north-eaſt, to the line, in 
ſight of the continent of America, Dampier remarked, that the vaſt tracts 
of land belonging to Chili and Peru were exceeding mountaneous; and 
that from 24 to 10 degrees ſouth latitude it ſtill exceeded the former in 
beight, the mountains within the country overtopping thoſe nearer the 
calt, and elating themſelves into the clouds, far, in his opinion, beyond 
he celebrated peak of Teneriff. From hence he deduces the reaſon 
vhy but few, and thoſe very ſmall, rivers exonerate themſelves into the 
(a, ſearce any being navigable, and moſt of them dried up at certain ſea- 
ſus of the year. We muſt acknowledge, however, that we do not ſee 
lie propriety of this deduction. All this while keeping company with 
aptain Eaton, they deſcried a fail under latitude 9 4o/ ſouth, to which 
Laton gave chace, He ſoon took her, and found ſhe was loaded with 
| timber, 
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timber, a commodity no- ways valuable to them in thoſe parts. On May 
the 10th they anchored at the iſland Lobos de la Mare. Here they 
found nothing beſides penguins in great abundance, and a ſpecies of 
blackbird which burrows at night in holes made in the ſand. He de. 
ſcribes the penguin, a ſea-fow! about the ſize of a duck, with men. 
branous feet, a down inſtead of feathers, and very ſhort wings, They 
are common all over the South-ſeas, the coaſts of Newfoundland, an 
the Cape of Good Hope. Upon examining the priſoners lately made, 
they found reaſon to imagine they had been diſcovered by the Spaniard, 
although they had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to keep out of ſight 
from the coaſts. Hence it was concluded that the Spaniards would lay 
an embargo on all the rich ſhips, to prevent their falling iuto their hands 
This determined them to hazard an attack upon ſome place, which 
might compenſate their diſappointment of prizes. Truxillo, though z 
populous city, and of difficult acceſs, was thought the moſt commodions; 
an attempt upon it was therefore reſolved on. A muſter was made of 
the crews, when they were found to amount to 808 ſound men, But 
while things were getting in readineſs for a deſcent, three fail of ſhips 
were diſcovered at fea, to which they gave chace. On coming up with 
them, they immediately ſtruck; their lading conſiſting of flour going fron 
Guanehagno to Panama. In one of them was found a letter from the 
viceroy of Lima to the reſident at Panama, intimating, that, having in- 
telligence of ſome enemies lately arrived in the South-ſeas, he had {ent 
Him a quantity of flour to relieve his wants, and enable the garriſon to 
ſtand out a fiege. The priſoners acquainting them likewiſe, that a fort 
was erecting at the mouth of the harbour of Guanehagno ; a piece d 
intelligence that made them drop the attempt on Truxillo. Their next 
reſolution was, to bear away for the Gallapago iſlands, of which they 
got ſight May the gilt. Dampier obſerves, that the hydrogaphicd 
charts have not placed theſe iſlands enough to the weſt ; yet have al. 
moſt all the charts ſince his time retained the former ſituation, placing 
them in 18 19 longitude, and extending to 1767, according to which the 
longitude from England weſt is 68%. The Spaniards, the firſt diſco 
verers, lay down the Gallapagos extending from the equator to five de- 
grees north; but Dampier ſays they ſtand under and on both ſides the 
line. He could diſcover bat 15 different iflands, ſome of which were 
ſeven or eight leagues in length, and half as much in breadth. Four of 
five of thoſe ſituated moſt to the eaſt were rocky and barren, without 
trees, ſhrabs, herbs, or goats, excepting a little by the ſea-fide, In the 
Gallapagos. Dampier found the tree called the dildo, a ſpecies of (hru0 
about the fize of a man's leg, 10 or 12 feet high, without fruit, leaves 
or any other excreſcence than ſtrong prickles from the top to the bottom. 
He found ſome freih water in ponds, and in the cavities of rocks, but no 
natural ſprings. Some of theſe illands he deſcribes to be low, flat, and 
fertile, producing many trees and ſhrubs well known in Europe. The 
#lagds lying to the welt are large, aud produce a variety of curioas trees 
8 | particulaif 
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icularly the tree called the mammes - tree remarkable for bearing an 
degant kind of fig. Theſe iſlands have alſo large rivers and brooks of 
freſh water, the ſea breezes by day, and the land breezes by night, with- 
out intermiſſion. Hence the air is purified, cooled, and refreſhed, fo as 
o wake theſe iſlands more temperate and wholeſome than moſt places fo 
near the equator. When they approached the ſhore, they diſcoyered a 

t number of tortoiſes ſunning themſelves at noon-day on the ſhore; 
upon theſe they fed during their ſtay. Dampier obſerves, that no part 
of the globe is ſo well ſtocked with guanoes and land · tortoiſes as the 
Gallapagos, The guanoes are fat, tame, and of an extraordinary ſize. 
The land-tortoiſes are ſo plenty, that an hundred men might live upon 
them a conſiderable time, weighing from 150 to 200 pounds, fat and 
delicate as a pullet, His deſcription on this ſubject, being really curious, 
ve will preſent it to the eaters of turtle in his own words: The land- 
tortoiſes here meaſure from two feet, to two feet ſix inches, over the 
u hack; whereas in any other place I never met with them above 30 16. 
« weight, though I have heard it ſaid, that at St Laurence, or Madaga- 
* ſcar, there are alſo very large ones. One is by the Spaniards called 
« Hackatce, which keeps chiefly in freſh water ponds. Their legs are 
„ ſmall, necks long, their feet flat, and they commonly weigh betwixt 
* 10 and 15 pounds. The ſecond ſort they call Tenopen, much ſmaller 
« than the former, and of a rounder make; bat, for the reſt, not unlike 
them, except that the ſhell on the back is naturally coloured with a 
curious carved work. Both ſorts afford very good meat, and theſe 
« Jaſt delight in marſhy and low places, and are in vaſt numbers on the 
« Ile of Pines near Cuba, among the woods. The tortoiſes in the Gal- 
* Japagos iſlands are in ſhape like the firſt, with long necks and ſmall 
heads; only they are much bigger. Upon the ſhoals there grows 
great plenty of turtle graſs, which makes the channels between the 
* iſlands abound in that kind of fea-tortoiſe commonly called the green» 
turtle. Of ſea-tortoiſes there are four or five different ſorts; the 
* trunk tortoiſe, the loggerhead, the hawk's-bill, fo called from its long 
mall mouth. The trunk tortoiſe is bigger, and has a higher and 
* rounder beak than the reſt; but its fleſh is neither wholeſonfe nor 
* well-taſted, any more than that of the loggerhead, which feeds on 
* the moſs of rocks, and borrows its name from its large head. The 
* hawk's-bill, beſides its mouth, is likewiſe the leaſt of the three. It is 
* this that bears the ſo much valued ſhell of which cabinets, boxes, 
* combs, Sc. are made all over Europe. Of this ſhell each has from 
three to four pounds, though ſome have leſs. The fleſh is H ĩndif- 
* ferent, yet ſomewhat better than that of the loggerhead ; thouhthoſe 
© aken betwixt the Sambelloes and Porto Bello occaſion violet vomit- 
" Ings and purging in thoſe that eat of them. It is further remarkable, 
* that the fleſh of the hawk's bill differs according to their food ; for.. 
* thoſe that feed upon moſs among the rocks have a much yellower fas 
© nad fleſh, and not ſo well taſted, as thoſe that feed on graſs; 2 
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their ſhell is not ſo tranſparent, Theſe hawk's bill tortoiſes ate 
divers parts of the Weſt-Indies, and have their peculiar iflands when 
they lay their eggs, and ſeldom intermix with any other kind of toy. 
toiſes, However, theſe, as all other forts, lay their eggs in the (and 
in the ſame manner. Their laying time is about May, June, and 
July, a little ſooner or later; and they lay three times each feaſoy 
eighty or ninety eggs at a time, round, of the bigneſs of a hen's 

but covered only with a tough film or menibrane of a white colo, 
In ſome of the bays on the north ſide of Jamaica the hawk s bil 
turtles lay their eggs, as likewiſe on the bay of Honduras, and in divers 
places on the continent of America, from Trinidado to Vera Cruz, up 
the bay of New Spain. After a ſea - torteiſe gets aſhore to lay, (heig 
an hour before ſhe returns, becauſe ſhe always chuſes her place abore 
high-water mark, where ſhe makes a large hole with her fins i the 
ſand, to lay her eggs in; which done, ſhe covers them up two feet 
deep in the ſame ſand ſhe had raked out before, Sometimes they 
will take a view of the place before-hand, and be ſure to return to the 
ſame next day to lay. They take the tortoiſcs upon the ſhore in the 
night, when they turn them upon their backs above high-water mark, 
and fetch them away next day; but a large green tortoiſe will find 
work enough for two hearty fellows to tura her upon her back, The 
hawk's-bills are alſo found in the Eaſt-Indies, and on the Guiney coal 
but I never met with any in the South-ſeas, The green tortoiſe de. 


rives its name from the greeniſh colour of the ſhell, which is better 


coloured than the Hawk's-bill, but has a round and ſmall head; and 
the body is of ſuch a bulk, as to weigh from 200 to 300 pounds, 
Its fleſh is accounted the beſt of any, though there is a conſiderable 
difference as well in the balk as in the fleſh. At Blanco in the Welk 
Indies they are larger than-any in the North-feas, weighing generally 
250 or 300 pounds; their fat is yellow, the lean white, and bot 
very good. But thoſe of Boca Toro, to the weſt of Porto Bello, are 
neither ſo large, nor have ſo white or well · taſted fleſh ; and thoſe found 


in the bay of Honduras and Campeachy are Jeſs than theſe, and thai 


fat of a greenifh colour, I was told, that at Port Royal in the bay 
of Campeachy, they catched one of theſe green tortoiſes which wa 


four feet thick from the back to the belly, and ſix fect broad; a boy 


of ten years old went in the ſhell, inſtead of a boat, on board his fs 
ther's ſhip, then at anchor a quarter of a mile from the ſhore. The 
fat of this creature yielded eight gallons of oil, 

« 'The tortoiſes found on the little iſtand of Cuba, on the ſouth fide, 


are ſome bigger, ſome leſs, and their fleth ſomerimes green, ſometimes 


yellow. Theſe are carried to Port Royal in Jamaica, where they de 


kept in weirs made with ſtakes. The green tortoiſes feed upon gras 


6x inches long and a quarter of an inch broad, growing in four, fi, 
and fix fathom water. It is greatly different from the Manatces grals 


which bas a fender blade, The tortoiſes of the eee Nd 
a ; | s 6 at 
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a baſtard kind of green turtle, their ſhell beiag thicker an the others, 
« put their fleſh not ſo good. Beſides, they are much larger, and two 
* of three feet thick, their bellies five feet broad. In the South - ſea is 
« another kind of green tortoiſe, no bigger than the ſmall hawk's- bill. 
« As they feed on moſs, ſo their fleſh is rank, though fat. Both theſe 
v kinds differ from all the reſt ; for, whereas in other places the female 
a"only goes on ſhore, and that in the night · time; among thoſe, both 
« the male and female go together in the day, and retire. together ax 
night. Both are very fat at firſt; but when they are ready to return; 
& they are lean, though the female not fo lean as the male; It is the 
« common opinion that they are nine days engendering; the male on the 
« back of the female in the water; This is certain, that at that time 
«.he will not forſake her, who is more timorous, and often endeavours 
« to get away; but that the male keeps her with his fins, ſo that if you 
„ rike the ſtie, at their firſt conpling time, you are ſore of the he, 
4 They are ſuppoſed to live many years, becauſe they are a long time 
a coming to thetr full growth, * 

«In & South-ſexs, on the weſt end of the coaſt of Mexico, is ano- 
@ ther kind of green tortoifes, much ſmaller than the reſt, but their fleſh 
® yell-taſted; There is one thing extremely ſurpriſing in all thoſe crea- 
* tores; that for three months, while they are laying their eggs, they 
« forſake their uſual places of reſort; and ſeek others where they lay 
« theit eggs; and it is generally ſuppoſed that they neither eat not 


« drink all that ſeaſon, The ' moſt noted places where they breed are, 


© the iſland Caimanes in the Weſt-Indies, and the Iſland of Aſcenſion 
a iq the weſtern ocean. No ſooner is their coupling time over, than 


they are all gone; though it is certain they muſt ſwim a great way 


to dome to either of theſe places, fince it has been taken notice of, 
* that all the above: mentioned tortoiſes have been found at: Cairhanes 
„in breeding time; The neareſt place from whence they can fwim 


„ thither is the iſland of Cuba, about forty leagues diſtance, Thoſe. 


" that breed at the iſle of Aſcenſion, coming from the contittent, muſt 
* {wint at leaſt three hundred leagues; it being certain, that theit places 
* of conſtant reſidence are always near the ſhore, Thus in the South- 
" ſeas they go from the Gallapagos to lay their eggs on the continent, 
above an hundred leagues thence, It is farther obſervable, that hot 
Al the tottoiſes -leave theif ordinary places at breeding time, but 
” many remain there; and thoſe that go are followed by great num- 
ders of fiſhes, eſpecially ſharks, ſo that thoſe coaſts are left deſtitute 
* of fiſh til they return.” | 
Dampier, having ſtaid twelve days here, acquaints us, that the ſhip 
then failed, at the inſtance, of a native of Rio Leja, to that place, which 
he affirmed to abound wth riches. They took their courſe 4 40! la- 
litude; With fair weatherand favourable winds, they got ſight of Cape 


Banco, on the continent bf Mexico, by the firſt of July. On the coaſt: 
the Northi-ſea, captain Cooke, who had been confined to his bed from 
* P 


their 
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their departure from Juan Fernandez, died, juſt as they were within z 
few. leagues of land. Here Dampier obſerves, this is extremely frequent 
at ſea, people often dying within ſight of that very object which then. 
ſelves and all about them believed would be their eure. While the 
mes were buſicd digging a grave for him on ſhore, three Spaniſh Indian 
came up to thein, and expreſſed an impertinent curioſity, which the 
ſhip's crew gratified in the manner moſt convenient, watching a fit op- 
portunity to ſcize them; which accordingly was doue, one of them hoy 
erer eſcaping before they got them on board. The others confeſſed they 
had come as ſpies from Nicoya, .a ſmall Mulatto town twelve league 
diſtant, which being a place convenient for rcfitting ſhips, the governot 
of Fanama had ſent advice to the admiral of the arrival of the Engl 
in thoſe coaſts. After a great deal of other intelligence, they added, 
that near this place was a eef pen, where the crew might provide them- 
ſelves with as much beef as they pleaſed. This news being extremely 
grateful to the ſeamen, Dampier, with, twenty-three more hands, went 
in two boats in queſt of the booty. One of the Indians led them to the 
place,. where they found a number of black cattle feeding. Some were 
for killing three or four immediately; others thought it better to wait 
till the next morning. Upon which Dampier, with eleven more, return- 
ed on board, expecting the reſt to follow. Hearing nothing of them at 
tour. o'clock, the following afternoon a party was ſent to look for them, 
The boat was no. ſooner come into the bay where they landed before, 
han Dampier ſaw his, comrades upon a ſmall rock half a league from 
ſhore, up to the wailt in the ſea, and almoſt periſhed with thirſt and 
hunger. There they had taken refuge againſt a party of fifty well-am- 
ed Spaniards that had aſſaulted them, and muſt ſoon have been loſt by 
the flowing of the tide, had not the long boat come ſo opportunely to 


their relief. 


+. 


„Ibis tranſaction paſſed in the bay of Caldera, where, on the 19th of 


Jnly, Mr Edward Davis, was elected captain in the room of captain 


2 


Qnoke, deceaſed. Next day, in, company with captain Eaton, they 
fteered for Rio Leja, where they arrived in three days. On their ap- 


ꝑroach to the harbour, they took a canoe with three Indians, placed as 


a watch on the little iſland at the mouth of the harbour, to give notice 


ofthe Engliſh, of whoſe coming the governor was appriſed. They ob- 


ſerved at ihe ſame time on. the continent a horſeman riding full ſpeed, 
probably to give intelligence of their arrival. Thus finding themſelves 
ſcovrred, the attempt. f the town was laid aſide, and they ſteered their 
courſe for the gulf of Amapalla, This gulf Dampier deſcribes as a large 
hranch of the ſca, entering.cight or ten leagues deep into the country. 
On the ſonth ſide. of. its entrance is Cape Caſwina, and on the north - welt 
St. Michael's Mountain, at 12 40/ north latitude. Between theſe h) 


two iſhinds, Mangera and Amapalla, of. a black, deep, and ſtony foil, 


rroducing large and lofty trees. The latter has two towns two miles 


„ &.{tant from each other, both of them beautiſied by handſome churches. 


. * 
. 


Dampier 
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Dempier remarks, that, in all his voyages, here only he ſaw the hog 


umb · tree growing cloſe to the ſhore, _ 

Captain Davis being ſent before with two canoes into the gulf, to 
procure; if poſſible, ſome priſoners, he landed at Mangera, where he took 
n aged prieſt and two boys, who were unable to fly with the ſpeed of 
the other inhabitants. Theſe he made his guides to Amapella, march- 
ing up with them co the neareſt town. The inhabitants, who were al- 
ſembled on the top of a hill, were ready to fly into the woods, but pre- 
vented by the ſecretary, an enemy to the Spaniards, who perſuaded them 
that the Engliſh: were friends, come to requeſt their aſſiſtance againſt the 
common enemy and oppreſſors. Upon this, they bid Davis and his men 
welcome. After the firſt ſalutation, they proceeded to the church, the 
uſual place of all public meetings, whether for conſultations, mirth, or 
anuſement, ' Here they keep their vizards, hautboys, ſtrumſtrums (a 
kind of cittern or guittar), and other muſical inſtruments. They dance, 
inp, play, with antic dreſſes and geſtares, the night preceding a holiday. 
Dampier obſerves, that their muſic has in it ſomething melancholy, and ex - 
prefſive of the Spaniſh ſervitude under which they groan. When cap- 
tain Davis found them all aſſembled, he endeavoured to excite them againſt 
the Spaniards, and was ſupported ſtrongly by the prieſt. An accident, 
kowever, fruſtrated their endeavours; for, entering the church, a ſea- 
wan happened to joſtie an Indian, which the latter miſtaking for a pre- 
Jade to rougher uſage, took to his heels, and was followed by all the 
reſt of his count: ymen, Captain Davis imprudently ordering his men 
to fire upon them, the ſecretary was killed, and with him ended the 
whole project. Davis returned to the ſhips, carrying along with him the 
peſt, who adviſed ſending for the caſica, whoſe influence was the great- 
eſt now the ſecretary was dead. This accordingly was done, and that 
chief came, attended by fix Indians, who did them conſiderable ſervice 
in ſupplying the ſhips with beef and freſh proviſions. Our author re- 
marks; that ſome-years after a company of Engliſh and French landed 
at Amapalla, and went from thence to the continent, marching by land 
o the Cape river. At the ſource of this river they made barcolongos, 
by which they paſſed into the North ſeas. However, they were not the 
firſt diſcoverers of this paſſage, as Dampier obſerves; it having been 
lound out by a party of Engliſh, who, thirty years before, went up the 
Cape tiver in canoes into the North-f{eas, and thence to an inland town 
alled Segovia. This they effected not without incredible difficulty, and 
n no leſs than the ſpace of a month, the cataracts obliging them to drag 
their canoes over large tracts of land. Dampier had often converſed 
wth ſome of the men engaged in this expedition, and he imagines that 


| Cptain'Sharpe was of the number. 


On the gd of September 1684 they ſailed for Amapalla, and arrived 
on the 20th at the iſland Plata, ſituated in 10 10! ſouth latitude, having 
bow fallen in with the place where our author begins his voyage, after 
acompaſing the whole continent of South America. On the 3oth of 

70 24 Octobei. 
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QQober they doubled Cape Blanco, the moſt difficult point of land iy 
the South · ſeas, the ſpring current ſetting at north-weſt preventing the 
ſhips from ſtanding to ſea. November the 2d they lay ſix leagues of 
Paita, ſending their canoes manned with 110 men to attack the town 
Next morning they landed early, and made ſome priſoners, from whon 
they received intelligence that the. governor of Piara, with 100 men, 
had reinforced the garriſon of Paita. The Engliſh, however, attacked 
a little fort on an eminence, and took it with little oppoſition, upon which 
the governor and inhabitants eyacuated the town. The Engliſh ſoon en- 
tered it, but found it emptied of money, goods, and proviſions. Here 
they ſtajd for ſix days in expectation of having the town ranſomed, but 
perceiving the Spaniards had no ſuch intention, they let fire to it, and re. 
turned to the fleet. After this exploit they failed for the iſland of Ran, 
to execute a project they had formed againſt Guiaguil. In their voyage 
hither they took a bark laden with Quito clath, a coarſe woolen many. 
facture worn all over the kingdom of Peru. From the maſter of this 
veſſel they learnt, that three canoes filled with negroes would come out 
the, next tide. | Upon this the Engliſh embarked all their men on board 
gqtnoes, leaving only five men in the bark, with orders not to fire at any 
thing before eight o'clock next morning, by which time they imagined 
they would haye taken the town. On their approach they met and took 
one of the barks with the negroes on board. By them they were inform- 
ed, that the other two would not come out till the next tide, This de- 
2 them to puſh forward, and conceal themſelves in a creek, in or- 
der to watch the intended barks. By ſome miſtake the project failed, and, 
of the whole they only took the two maſters, as they were endeavouring 
to eſcape on ſhore. This miſcarriage occaſioned great confuſion, as from 
thence it was concluded the town would be alarmed, and their ſcheme 
fruſtrated. Some were for returning to the ſhips ; others, of which num. 
ber was captain Davis, were for penetrating by land, and inſtantly attack- 
ing the town, before it could be put in a paſture of defence. Accord: 
ingly with fifty men he began his march: but, after four hours, was 
forced to abandon the attempt, thick woods, and deep marſhes prevent- 
ing his progreſs. As the tide now anſwered, it was reſolved to row up 
to the town, and, in caſe of their being diſcovered, to retreat with al 
poſlible expedition. At firſt only one light appeared, but, upon turning 
a point of land, a great number were obſerved, which ſome deemed a 
ſure token of their having been diſcovered, while others were no leſs ob- 
ſtinate in the opinion that it was no more than certain orgies and cere- 
monies uſual on the exe of a feſtival, as the following day happened to 
be. Captain Swan, and thoſe who maintained the firſt conjecture, were 
upbraided with cowardice. A deſcent was therefore reſolved on, and a 
landing effected about two miles from the town ; but as the whole ſpace 
to the town was over-run with thick wood, they were forced to wait for 
day-light. This circumſtance, and the deſertion of one of their guides, 
Alconcerted the whole meaſure, upon which they retreated to Puna. ſe 
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their way they ſcized upon the three above mentioned barks, on board 
of which were no lels than 1000 ſtout negroes. They kept 60 of theſe, 
and diſmiſſed the reſt; a piece of conduct which Dampier greatly blames, 
ud exclaims againſt as an unpardonable over ſight. They ought, ſays 
he, to be carried to Santa Maria, on the iſthmus of Darien, to work the 
zold mines on that fide, By erecting a fort or two at the entrance of 
the river Maria, and the aſſiſtance of their friends among the natives, of 
he Engliſh and French privateers, who would naturally flock in to them, 
they would be able, he is of opinion, not only to maintain themſelves a- 
gzinſt all the power of Spain, but alſo to extend their conqueſts to the 
caſts and gold mines of Quito, . 

After this diſappointment, it was unanimouſly reſolved, that, after 
proriding themſelves with freſh water and proviſions, they ſhould pro- 
eed to Lavelia, a town in the bay of Panama, They ſteered to the river 
$ Jago, chuſing this on account of its vicinity to the iſland of Gallo, 
zbounding with gold, and affording good anchorage. I his river they 
entered on the 27th of December by the leſſer branches, meeting with 
no natives for ſix leagues up, when they diſcovered two huts theiched 
with palme to leaves. Soon after they ſaw ſeyeral canoes of Indians, their 
whole families and houſhold goods, paddling Againſt the ſtream, but with 
geit rapidity. In the huts they found a few plantanes, a hog, and ſome 
tows, Not perceiving that there was any encouragement to proceed, 
they returned to the mouth of the river, propoſing to purſue their way 
to Gallo, where they had appointed to meet the ſhips. Gallo is a ſmall 
winhabited iſland, ſeated under 30 north, in a ſpacious bay, three 
kagues from the river Tomaco. It is pretty high, and well ſtored with 
bfty trees; affords freſh water, and a good anchorage. 

January the firſt, after making prize of a ſmall yeſſel belonging to a 
Spaniſh knight, they ſeized upon a packet of letters going from Panama 
o Lima, to haſten the plate fleet, the armada from Spain being arrived 
at Porto Bello, This news made them determine to watch the motions 
of theſe rich ſhips, and cruiſe off the Pearl Iflands, by which all ſhips 
from Panama to Lima muſt neceſſarily paſs. With this view they were 
under fail on the 7th, and the following day took a ſhip laden with flour. 
The 16th they took a prize off the Pearl Iſlands, bound from Lavelia 
vit maize, ſalt, bcef, and fowls. On the 20th they made another prize 
nden with hogs, beef, fowls, and falt. During their ſtay at Tobagilla, 
bey narrowly eſcaped being deſtroyed by a pretended merchant of Pa- 
dama, who, under colour of carrying on a contraband trade with them; 
ad introduced in the night a fireſhip into the midſt of the ſquadron. 
dome of the Engliſh, ſuſpecting the affair, hailed her to come to an an- 
hor, which ſhe refuſing, they fired at her. The crew, terrified at their 
bring diſcovered, ſet-fire- to the train, and took to their canoes, which 
Wliged the Engliſh ſhips to cut their cables to ſave themſelves. Captain 
Wan likewiſe. perceived an Indian upon a fleat coming towards him, 
Mich be ſuſpecting to be loaded with combuſtibles, ſunk it. The fire- 
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ſhip was conducted by one Bond, an Engliſhman, who had deſerts 
the buccaneers. Dampier ſays, that without his aſſiſtance they could 
not have fitted her out, all thoſe of that nation in the South-ſeas being 
groſly ignorant of the art of war, eſpecially in naval affairs. 

Next morning, while captains Swan and Davis were buſied in rec. 
vering the anchors they had cut the preceding night, they obſerved ; 
whole fleet of canoes paſs the coaſt of Tobagilla. This proved to be: 
body of Engliſh and French privateers, who croſſed the iſthmus of D. 
rien from the North to the South-ſeas, It was compoled of 200 French 
and 80 Engliſh, the latter of whom were taken on board captains Dai 
and Swan, and the former put to mann a prize. With this force they 
failed to the continent; to meet captain Townley, who, they were told, 
was likewiſe croſſing the iſthmus with 180 men; a junction with whom, 
they doubted not, would enable them to undertake great exploits. They 
ſoon met with Townley and his crew, in two Spaniſh barks laden with 
wine and oil he had taken, The whole fleet now amounting to nine 
ſail, they went with confidence to their ſtation, to watch for the plate. 
fleet, of which they had an account by intercepted letters. They were 
1000 men ſtrong, had one ſhip of 36 guns, another of 16, aud the 
reſt well provided with {mall arms. On the 25th they got ſight of the 
Spaniſh fleet, which conſiſted of 14 fail, beſides periagoes, or boats of 
12 oars. The ſhips mounted from 8 to 48 guns, and had about 3909 
men on board. Night coming on before the fleets came near eno.gh 
to engage, a ſtratagem of the Spaniſh admiral gained him the weather. 
gage before morning, and rendered the engagement ſtill more unequal, 
When the dark came on, he hung out a lanthorn at his top-head, 282 
ſignal to anchor. This light he ſoon after took down; but in halt an 
hour it appeared again, whence the Engliſh concluded that he remained 
in his former ſtation. No ſooner had day approached, than they dilco- 
vered their miſtake, the laathorn being fixed to the topmaſt of an empty 
bark left at anchor to the leeward, while the Spaniſh fleet was diſcover- 
ed on the windward bearing down upon them. Every thing being now 
in confuſion; the Engliſh, inſtead of compenſating their long toils by rich 
booty, were happy to get off, and ſave themſelves by a running fight, 
Thus this great project, which had coſt them ſo much pains ig conti. 
ving, ſo many hazards, dangers, and difficulties, in purſuing, vaniſhed 
in ſmoke, | * 
After this, they encountered various dangers and diſappointments, til 
at length they made an attack on the city of Leon, This city ſtands 20 
miles up the country, in a ſandy plain, the way to it from the ſea being 
through a champain country, covered with long graſs: 47 men were 
lunded for this expedition, who marched up to the city, captain Town 
key with 80 choſen men leading the van. Advancing two miles bet 
the main body, he drove a party of feventy' horſe back into the ciij, 
which he entered with little reſiſtanee : 50 foot and 200 horſe were 
drawn up in'the principal ſtrect, and made a ſhew of engaging - 4 
ih 1 gawnie 
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Towaley's approach, they were diſconcerted with the courage of ſuch a 
handful of men, and retreated precipitately, leaving the city in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh, having removed every thing of any value. Next. day 
the governor ſent a trumpet, offering to ranſom it; but the Engliſh aſk- 
ing zo, ooo pieces of eight, he dropped the negotiation, and they {et fire 
6 the city, after which they retreated to their ſhips. The Engliſh took 
tre a few priſoners, among the reſt a Spaniſh gentleman, who was re- 
kaſd upon his parole to pay them 1 50 head of oxen at Rio Leja, a pro - 
viſe which he punctually performed. At this latter place captain Swan 
nd captain Davis parted company, the latter intending to return to the 
alt of Peru, the other purpoſing to proceed farther weſt, Dampier, 
ding curious to ſec the northern parts of the continent of Mexico, quit- 
td Davis's ſhip, and accompanied Swan. | 
Before they left Rio Leja, their men begun to be much afflicted with 
ferers,” which they attributed to the remains of a contagious diſtemper 
that had reignec in the place before their arrival. On the 3d of Septem- 
ber they weighed anchor, and ſteered a weſterly courſe till October the 
ſcond, when they endeavoured to make a deſcent upon the coaſt, in 
of obtaining ſome 1etreſhments ; in which they were diſappointed 

by the difficulty of landing. Some days after, captain Towaley again 
attempted a deſcent near the harbour of Guatulco, but with as little 
— 7 on the former occaſion. The troops indeed were fairly land- 
ed; but, after marching fourteen miles up the country, they could meet 
with nothing worth the trouble they had taken. The 23d, they landed 
gain at Port Angels, in the latitude of 15 degrees north, where they 
met with ſtore of beef and freſh water, as well as of hogs, maize, and 
poultry, The 2d of November, ſome canoes were ſent to cut a (hip 
out of the harbour of Acapulca, which they did without oppoſition. 
Captain Towoley's veſſel being extremely leaky, he exchanged her for 
lis, which proved a ſtout ſhip and good ſailer. On the 11th-of De- 
ember they arrived at Cape Corientes, in 200 28 north latitude. The 
ſhip from the Philippines neceſſarily making this point in her way home- 
wards, captain Swan reſolved to cruiſe off here. The ſhips took their 
lations ia ſuch a manner as they imagined would render it he hr 
'or her to paſs unnoticed; but as the ſquadron was in want of provi- 
ons, 50 men were detached in canoes to examine what the country 
worded, They returned the 17th, without any purchaſe. After this, 
captain Townley landed in the beautiful valley of Valderas, where his 
faty was attacked by 1 50 Spaniards, who were ſoon put to flight, with 
be loſs of their commander, and 17 troopers. The reward of this vic- 
oy was no more than 50 buſhels of maize, which Townley carried on 
d; an acquiſition of great importance in the preſent circumſtances 
the fleet. After this the lect came again before the valley of Valde- 
az where they killed a great number of black cattle, and fully ſupplied, 
te whole {quadron with beef; but, in the mean while, the Manila ſhip. 
caped from them; a loſs which was attributed to the obſtinacy of 
a i Townley. 
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Townley. Dampier launches out into ſevere invectives againſt this q 
ficer, which ſhews how much he was chagrined at the loſs of fo rich 
prize. Hitherto they had a double deſign in view, cither watching th; 
Manila ſhip, or examining the coaſt for rich towns and mines; but the 
firſt intention being fruſtrated, diſcord arofe ; ia conſequetice of which 
Swan and Townley patted, the former holditg his coutſe, and the other 
going back to the eaſt. I ate 

Sti Dampier kept by Swan, reſolving to make a complete tour, Serer 
leagues north · north · weſt of the iſland of Chametty, à party was landel 
In 24 degrees, where they were encountered by a party of Spaniard; 
who made but a ſhort reſiſtance. From ſome Indian priſoners made; th 
Engliſh had intelligence that the town which preſented: itſelf was called 
Maſſactan; and that five leagues farther were ſome rich gold mines, The 
Engliſh were, however, ſo much diſtreſſed for proviſions, that, negle. 
ing the mines, they went in ſearch of maize; of which they picked up 
a few. briſhels. This quantity not being ſufficient for their purpoſe, they 
failed towards the fine river of St Jago. Entering it with their canoes, 
they rowed for ſome time, and then landed under a field where the m. 
tives were gathering maize, Oneiof them they made priſoner, and by 
him were informed, that a few miles up the country was a town called 
Santa Pecaque, where they would find provifions. Thither the pary 
immediately took their march, and entered it without oppoſition. They 
found there abundance of maize, ſugar, ſalt, and falt-fiſh, Captain 
Swan directed, that one half of the par ty ſhould carry proviſions on board, 
white the other defended the town; but receiving advice that 1000 Spe 
niards were on their march from St Jago, about three leagues diſtant, 
to attack him, he ordered all the horſe poffible to be got together, ai 
which he pilèd proviſions, and marched with them to his canoes. Not. 
_ withſtanding all their expedition, 'they were way-laid by the Spaniards, 
a great part of their proviſions retaken, ſome of their men killed, ant 
others made priſoners. Among the ſlain was Mr Ringtoſe, Who had 
pnbliſhall captain Sharpe's journal, and a hiſtory of the buccaneers. 
Captain Sharpe retyroing gu board with the remainder of his men d 
booty, it whs determined id a genetal council to ſail to Cape St Lucas i 
Califorma, in Hopes of 4 commerce with the Indians there, and dotſe · 
quently-ia the lakE of Califotnia. This lake is a chanel, or part of the ſes, 
between an iſland and the continent; but little known to the Spanizrds, 
or elſe· concenled by them, leſf the other nations of Europe ſhould diF 
covet chat way to the mines af Mexico. They vary con ſiderably con. 
cerning its ſituàton in their- charts: ſome make it an iſland, others the 
continent; but none of them give any account of the tides, the found: 
ings, or the har bours neat this lake ; whereas their hydrographical maps 
deſcribe the coaſts towards Aſia, on the weft ſide of the ithand, from 
Cape St Bucas to 46 degrees north, The vaſt diftance of this country, 
add the reaſons we hate given, have prevented other nations from pene 
frating to the mines of Mexico. Severał attempts have indeed been ”=_ 
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fr the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage ; but if we may be permitted 
io offer our opinion, wrong methods have been taken. Inſtead of ſearch- 
ing for the paſſage through Davis's or Hudſon's Bay, we would think 
it promiſed more ſucceſs by beginning the ſcrutiny with the South - ſeas, 
thence along California, and ſo a paſſage made back into the Weſt-ſeas. 
The ſame rule might be obſerved in ſearching for a north-eaſt paſſage ; 
viz. wintering about Japan, Corea, and the north-caſt part of China, 
and hence taking advantage of the approaching ſpring and ſummer to go 
along the coaſt of Tartary, whence you may have time enough to reach 
Archangel, or ſome other port on thoſe coaſts, 
| Sailing from Cape Corientes on March the 31ſt, they got ſight of 
Guam, one of the Ladrones, on May the 2oth. Having ſecured freſn 
proviſions here, they ſteered for the Philippines, where they arrived on 
the 21ſt of June. Our author is extremely circumſtantial in reſpect to 
the hiſtory of the Philippines, of which we ſhall here ſay nothing, having 
reſerved that ſubject for another place. At Mindanao, the author was 
preſent at the circumciſion of the king's nephew, the fon of Rajah Daut, 
which was performed with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. He 
acquaints us, that the natives were extremely urgent with the Engliſh to 
{tle in the iſland, as a bulwark between them and the Dutch, whoſe 
cruelty and avarice they dreaded. Dampier is at great pains to demon- 
ſtrate that a more prudent meaſure could not, in their preſent circum- 
ſtances, be followed, than eſtabliſhing ſuch a colony. They were pro- 
nided with all kinds of artificers, carpenters, bricklayers, ſhoemakers, 
taylors, and alſo with convenient tools, arms, guns, and ſmall-arms, ſuf- 
cient for a beginning; and they might reaſonably expect ſupplies from 
England in the ſpace of 18 months from their firſt ſettling. Captain 
Wan was invited on ſhore by Rajah Daut, who promiſed to furniſh him 
vith all the proviſions he wanted ; but deſired he would in the mean time 
cure his ſhip in the river againſt the approaching ſtorm. This the cap- 
un, after ſome deliberation, agreed to; but the river being narrow, it 
vWF with great difficulty ſhe could get a quarter of a league above its 
entrance. Here ſhe was moored faſt, and the inhabitants of the city of 
Mindanao frequently came on board, inviting the Engliſh to their houſes, 
vhere they entertained them in a hearty manner with tobacco and betel. 
As for the captain, he was every day entertained at the Rajah's houſe, 
ad boiled rice, fowls, and buffaloe's fleſh, given to ſuch of his men as 
no money, Notwithſtanding theſe external marks of friendſhip, 
an began to ſuſpect the Rajah's integrity and ſincerity. This prince 
tad been mean enough to borrow ſeveral ſums of money of captain 
Wan, which he could never get from him. This, and many other 
doubts concerning his deſigns, determined the Engliſh to quit the iſland, 
Javary the 13th was appointed for their departure; but many of them, 
unvilling to leave the iſland, had diſperſed themſelves up and down the 
country, by the encouragement of the Rajah. A majority, however, 
we for quitting the iſland at the appointed time; and the captain not 
Bee EC... | being 
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being ready to depart, they depoſed him, chuſing in his room captan 
Tate. Swan, with about 40 of the men, were left on the ifland, beſide 
16 they bad buried. | 

Anchoring on February 3d in the latitude of 150 9/ north, on the 
welt {ide of the iſland of Scbo, they ſaw in the bay a low woody link, 
iſland, inhabited only by a kind of bat of an incredible ſize, the wing; 
when extended, being ſeven or eight feet from pinion to pinion, Every 
night they took their flight to the great iſland, returning before daun 
to thick haunts in this ſolitude. On the 23d they took a Spaniſh bark 
off the iſland of Luconia, A canoe came to them from Manila, offer. 
ing to convey their letters to certain merchants in the town, who would 
be glad to carry on a clandeſtine trade with them. By theſe Indians 
they were informed likewiſe, that no leſs than thirty fail were lying ig 
the harbour of Manila, Chineſe, Spaniards, and Portugueſe, The 23d 
of March they came to the iſland ot Ubi, forty leagues welt of Pul. 
Condore, lying near the ſouth-weſt point of land that forms the long 
cape or promontory of Siam, called Cambodia, May the 21ſt, returning 
to Pulo Condore, ſome of the Engliſh going on board a Malayan veſſcl, 
ten of them were ſtabbed by the crew, of which wounds they foo 
died; however it was not convenicnt for the reſt to revenge their death, 
In June they arrived on the coaſt of China, anchoring at the iſland of 
St John, on the coaſt of Canton, in 229 30! north latitude. After en- 
countering a violent ſtorm, they ſteered to the Piſcadores in 23 degrees 
north lat. Here they were civilly received by the Tartarian governor, 
who fent them refreſhments and other preſents; in return for which 
Mr Read, now captain of the hip, ſent him a filver-hilted ſword, a car- 
bine and a gold chain, The Pifcadores iſlands are in general high and 
rocky, with fertile and pleaſant vallies, which, beſides fine graſs, produce 
plantains, bananas, pine apples, pompions, ſugar-canes, potatoes, and 
ſome cotton. Theie iflands afford fine brooks of freſh water, are well 
ſtored with hogs, towls wild and tame, with every other neceſſary of life 
The natives are ſhort, thick, ronnd-viſaged, with low forcheads and thick 
eyebrows. Their eyes of an hazel-colour, and ſmall. Their noſes are 
flat and ſhort, their lips and mouths of the ordinary ſize; there teeth 
white and regular, their hair long, lank, and black, and their complexion 
of a dark copper colour. They go always bare-headed, and the greater 
part wholly naked, with only a ſinall bit of rug tied round the wil. 
Some have jackets of planrain-leaves, but rough as a goat's ſkin, The 
women have a ſhort petticoat of coarſe calicoe, of their own manufacture, 
reaching a little below the knee. Both ſexes wear ear-rings of a ycilow 
metal like gold, having its weight and malleability, but ſomething paler 
in the colour Dampier is doubtful whether, for this, reaſon, and that 
he obieried it lole its brightneſs, it * gold: concerning which we, 
however, have no kind of doubt, as èvery chymiſt knows it to be pollet- 
ſed of the true requilites of pure gold, viz, its weight and ductinty. 
As ter the colour, it is adventitious, and may eaſily be given to artiſicia 


gold; 


the 
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; but the other two qualities are what conſtitute irs real value, and 
never yet could be imitated, 

One experiment which Dampier mentions would ſeem, however, to 
contradict our opinion; it is the cuſtom the natives have of putting it 
into a quis k fire till it was red-hot, after they had beſmeared it with a red 
earth or loam. By this means they refine it without melting, all the 
ſulphureous particles flying off. 

The houſes of the natives are ſmall, ſcarce five feet high. They ſtand 
ju little villages upon the ſides of a rock, three or four rows one above 
the other. The rocky precipices ſeem to be formed by nature into dif- 
ferent ſhelves or ſtorys running parallel, upon which they build a row of 
houſes, a ſecond up to them, a third, and fo on as far as the nature of 
the rock favours their deſign. Each row commmunicates with ladders 
ſet up like flights of ſtairs. By this they are not only exceedingly ſoci- 
able, but ſecure ; theſe ladders being removed there is no acceſs. Nor 
are they leſs expert in building their boats and larger veſſels, of which 
they make great uſe, fiſhing being their chief employment and amuſe- 
ment. They never kill hogs or goats, but feed upon the intrails of ſuch 
as die by accident or diſeaſe; even their ſkins they eat, after having burat 
off the hair. Another extraordinary diſh is in great eſteem at certain 
ſeaſons of the year; we mean a diſh of locuſts, which they take in their 
nets, and boil or bake in an earthen pan. Dampier ſays, that ir eats deli- 
tiouſly ; and perhaps it is prejudice only which nauſeates the ſtomach of 
an European at the thoughts of it. Their common drink is ſimple and 
pure water; but at feſtivals, and all other extraordinary occaſions, they 
uſe a fort of liquor boiled out of the ſugar cane, mixed with black-ber- 
nes. This they put into jars, ſuffer it to ferment, refine, and ſettle ; 
ther which it becomes a pleaſant and ſtrong wine, reſembling in taſte and 
colour our Engliſh beer. They call it Baſbee, whence the Engliſh ſailors 
called one of theſe iſlands by this name. Dampier ſays their language 
bears no affinity to the Chineſe, Malayan, or any other language he had 
eyer heard 

Their only weapon is a kind of lance, headed with iron. A fort of ar- 
mour they uſe of a buffaloe's hide, without ſleeves cloſe about their 
ſhoulders, reaching below the knee, and there about three feet wide ; 
the whole ſtiff, hard, and impenetrable as an oak plank. Damoier 
could oblerve no kind of religion among them. They ſeemed to have 
either idols, worſhip of any kind, laws, or government, except a certain 
kmily-precedency and reſpect which children paid to their parents, and 
foung people to old men. However, he imagines that they have ſome 
aws eſtabliſhed by ancient cuſtom; for he ſaw a young man buried alive 
lor theft. The wife ſtands in great awe and obedience to her huſband, 
nſomuch that our author ſuſpects he has the power of lite and denth o- 
der her and her children. The boys are bred up to fiſhing, and the girls 
to working under their mothers in the plantations, which are {maller or 
larger in proportion to the family; no riches being requilite here, and 

| | Q 2 nothing 
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nothing more required than to ſupply the wants and calls of nature. 
They are a peaceable, hoſpitable, and civil people, both to ſtrangers and 
to each other. During the ſtay of the Engliſh there, not the ſmalle} 
difference aroſe either among themſelves or with the ſailors in the courſe 
of commerce, although there were not wanting occaſions, had they been 
of a quarrelſome humour. | 

On the 25th of Auguſt our traders or buccaneers were driven out tg 
fea by a violent ſtorm, and it was the iſt of October before they could 
get back again to the Baſhee iſland, from whence they had been force, 
The many croſſes that the men had met with, diverted them from al 
thoughts of the Manila ſhip, and all were now more inclined to a home. 
ward voyage, than to any other enterpriſe ; a reſolution in which this laſ 
ſtorm had confirmed them: however, they were induced, by the perſus. 
ſions of captain Read, who doubtleſs intended cruiſing in the Red fea, to 
ſtand for cape Camorin. | 

October the 3d, 1687, they quitted theſe iſlands, with fair weather, 
and the wind at welt, intending to fail among the ſpice iſlands on their 
way to the cape. On the 16th of the ſame month they came to an an- 
chor between a couple of iſlands, lying to the ſouth-eaſt of Mindanao, 
where they haled their ſnhip aſhore to clean her bottom, and made for 
her a new pump, with a bow-ſprit, fore-yard, and fore-top-maſt, 

Here they received intelligence concerning captain Swan and the thirty- 
fix men whom they had left behind with him at Mindanao : they were 
informed that he had fought againſt the mountaineers under Raja Laut, 
| With good ſucceſs, and was, together with his men, in great reputation 
at the ſultan's court. Our author would fain have perſuaded ſome of the 
men to ſubmit again to his command, as they were now ſo near him; 
but the ſcheme was diſcovered to captain Read, who prevented it. 

Moſt of Swan's men, in ſome time after, got off in different ſhips; 
but he himſelf going on board a Dutch veſſel was purpoſely overſet and 
knocked on the head by the natives; and there are ſome grounds to ful- 
pect, that this murder was perpeirated by order of Raja Laut, as well for 
the ſake of fome gold whereof the captain was poſſeſſed, and which by 
his death fell into the hands of the general, as in revenge for a few {light- 
ing. expreſſions which he had imprudenily uttered. 

Captain Read left theſe iſlands November 2d, 1687, ſteering a fouth- 
eaſt courſe, On the 22d, ſtanding three leagues to the ſouthward of the 
illand of Celebes, they perceived a large proe with ſixty men in her, at- 
tended by ſix ſmaller ones, whom they endeavoured, to no purpoſe, to 
allure on board, by ſhewing them Dutch colours. On this coaſt they 
found cockles of ſo large a ſize, that the meat of one of them ſerved ſeven 
or eight people; here alſo grew a ſort of vine, the leaves of which, 

unded with hog's lard, compoſed an excellent ſalve. 

In 30 ſouth latitude, they diſcovered three water-ſpouts, it being 
then the 30th ot November: theſe are very dangerous to ſhipping, tho 
the bad conſequences are ſometimes prevented by firing great * at 

em 
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dem, in order to break them. They are formed firſt upon the ſurface. 
of the ſea, the water of which, after whirling about a long time in the 
crcumference of perhaps one hundred paces, flies up in a pyramidical 
form to a cloud which crowns'it, and along with which it drives upon 
the water, until the ſuction being ſpent, the ſpout ſeparates trom the 
doud, and the water tumbles again into the ſea, to the manifeſt deſtruc- 
tion of any thing beneath it. 

December the 6th, * 4 Read came to anchor in a harbour on the 
aſt ſide of the iſland of Button, lying in 4* 54/ ſouth latitude. The 
illand is high, flat, and woody, about tweaty-five leagues long and ten 
brad. The inhabitants are neat, tight, ſmall, and well-ſhaped, in man- 
zers and colour like thoſe of Mindanao; they are governed by a ſultan, 
who, hearing that the ſhip was Engliſh, came on board, attended by ſome 
ef his nobles, and three of his ſons, aſſuring captain Read, that he was 
atliberty to traffic with his ſubjecis ior what he pleaſed, and that he would 
{:rve him to the utmoſt of his power. | 

The captain ordered him a ſalute of five guns on his coming on board, 
2nd he went on ſhore under the diſcharge of five more. Captain Read 
ited him in his palace, which was a very neat houſe, by invitation, the 
following day : he was received in a ground-floor covered with mats, to 
which he paſſed through a lane of forty naked ſoldiers armed with lances, 
and was entertained with tobacco, betel, and young cocoa nuts. The 
ſultan ſome time after made him a preſent of two he-goats, and a boy, 
each of whoſe jaws were lined wich two row of teeth. Potatoes and 
rice were in great plenty upon this ifland, as were alſo cockadores, and 
rery curious coloured paroquetos. 

The cockadore has a bunch of feathers upon his head like a crown ; 
it s ſnow white, with the ſhape and bill of a parrot. The ſultan's reſi- 
dence was in a large town called Callaſuſung, ſituated on the top of a ſmall 
till, about a league from the place of anchoring, ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
— wall; and the houſes, which appeared very neat, were built upon 


Captain Read ſtaid here till the 12th, but broke his cable and loſt his 
achor, it being hooked in a rock when they attempted to weigh: they 
Þt clear of the ſhoals, which ly in great plenty about theſe iſlands, on 
the 16th, ſteering ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, the wind veering weſt-ſouth-welt 
bo welt, and north north-weſt, the weather being very indifferent. 

On the 2oth they paſſed by the iſland of Omba, in 80 20 / latitude. 
a ſome maps tis called Pantare. Here they ſaw thick ſmoaks by day, 
and large fires by night: there is a good town on the north ſide of this 
land 9 to the ſea, but the weather would not permit them ta 

in for it, 

On the 27th, being clear of all the iſlands, they ſtcered their courſe 
for New Holland, which land- they fell in with January the 4th, 1688, 
0 latitude 16® 50/ ſouth : they ran twelve leagues along the ſhore be- 
lore they could find a proper place to anchor in; and the following ek 

they 
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they diſcovered a good harbour with hard ſand and clean ground, | 
twenty nine fathom water, where they anchored two miles from th- 
More. . | 

New Holland is a very large tract of land, joining, in the opinion q 

Dampier, neither to Aſia, Africa, nor America; yet he does not pretendto 
determine whether it is an iſland, or the main continent, 

The land is dry and ſandy, producing many ſorts of trees, not growing 
together very thick, but having under them pretty long graſs : here the 
ſaw neither fruit nor berries, and the moſt remarkable tree that they no- 
ticed was one, from whence there diſtilled a gum, which, upon comp: 
riſon, appeared to have all the qualities of dragon's blood. 

The only ſign of any animal that they could poſſibly remark, was 1 
track ſomething like that of a maſtiff dog. | 

Of fowls there were very few, and ſmall birds were ſcarce, there being 
none bigger than a thruſh ; and if you except the manatee and turtle, 
both which are extraordinary ſhy, the ſea ſeems to be almoſt deſtitute q 
fiſh. 

The inhabitants have neither boats nor iron ; they are certainly the 
moſt miſerable generation upon earth; their only food being a ſmall for 
of fiſh which is brought in with every tide, and left in ſtone wiers erec- 
ted upon the ſhore for that purpoſe at low water : whatever they catch 
3s divided equally among the family, old and young, and ſometimes they 
haveafew cockles, muſſels, and periwinkles : when theſe fail them, which 
through the providence of nature very feldom happens, they run the 
hazard of ſtarving : they have no water but what is got out of wells, 
which muſt be dug very deep. + 

They are tall, lender, and ſtraight- bodied, with large heads, round 
foreheads, and buſhy eye-brows: they have neither houſe, garment, 
grain, fruit, pulſe, roots, eggs, nor any ſort of birds or beaſts : the flie: 


SES 


capt 
here are ſo extremely troubleſome, that you run a hazard of their getting ua 
into your mouth, noſe, or eyes, unleſs you ſtop up the paſſages ; tor per 
which reaſon they commonly keep their eyes half ſhut, and are obliged 0 


to hold up their hands when they look at any thing, as if they examined BY tag, 
the ſky. | 
They have bottle noſes, thick lips, wide mouths, black woolly hair, BY fins 
and black ſkins like the negroes of Guinea: they have no beards, nor ; I whit 
there one feature in their faces that can poſſibly be called agreeable; the W M 
two fore-teeth of the upper jaw are wanting both in men and women: BW of Nj 
whether they are removed by way of ornament, or that it be a natural tepr 
defect, Mr Dampier does not pretend to aſcertain : they have fo much N wed 
modeſty as to cover the nudities with a handful of long graſs, or three I nous 
or four green boughs ſtuck in a girdle made of the bark of a tree, whici! WM the f 
they faſten about their waifts : they have no beds but the damp cart", I ligh 
no roofs but the wide extended heavens ; nor does there ſeem to be an bread 
particular connection between man and woman, but they rather copulae W wall 
promiſcuouſly. | 8 Ta 
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To worſhip of any ſort they ſeem to be ſtrangers, at leaſt as far as 
our author could perceive, They have a kind of wooden ſword, and a 
lnce ſharpened at one end, wherewith they defend themſelves againſt ſuch 
-nemies as may preſume to diſturb them ja catching their fiſh ; for it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that they have any other: their language is entire- 
ly guttural; nor could any of captain Read's company underſtand one 
word that they uttered : they were terribly trightened at the firſt ap- 
rance of the ſhip's crew, but that tear vanithed on finding that they 
intended them no harm. Some of the ſailors hoped they could have pre- 
nailed upon them, by giving them cloaths, to aſſiſt them in carrying wa- 
ter to their canoes ; but this intention they could by no manner of ſigns 
te brought to underſtand, but grinned at each other like monkeys, and 
rery fairly laid down the cloaths again atter they had examined them for 
1 while with ſeeming amazement. | 
While they remained here, Mr Dampier was threatened to be turned a- 
ſhore; for endeavouring to perſuade ſome of the men to go off to an Eng- 
liſh factory. He had long harboured this deſign, but now gave over all 
thoughts of it, till a more convenient opportunity ſhould offer, 
March the 1 2th, they left the coaſt of New Holland, with a fair wind 
u north-north-weſt, ſteering for Cape Camorin. On the 28th, they fell 
in with a ſmall woody iſland, in 10? 30 / ſouth latitude, where they took 
0 freſh water, land crabs, and ſtore of boobies, | 
April the 12th, they came to the iſland of Trieſt, about fifteen leagues 
welt of Sumatra, not above a mile in circumference, and fo very low, 
that the tide flows clear over it at flood; but it bears great plenty of co- 
coa nuts, with which they ſtocked themſeves, as well as with ſome fiſh, 
ud two young aligators. They left this place on the 18th, and on the 
2gth'took a proe at anchor, om board of which were four men, whom 
captain Read kept as priſoners, ſeizing their cargo, which conſiſted of 
cocoa nuts and oil, and ſinking the veſſel. This precaution he took to 
prevent Dampier and ſome others from making their eſcape, | 
On the 4th May, they had ſight of the Nicobar. iſlands, which ly forty 
apnes north · weſt of the iſle of Sumatra, The chief commodities of 
thele iſlands are ambergreaſe and fruit, which are brought aboard of ſuch 
ſhips as come into the road, by the natives in their proes, to whom all 
vhite nations are alike. 
May the 6th, they came to an anchor on the weſt ſide of the iſland 
a Nicobar properly ſo called, in eight fathom water. It lyes in ſeven 
legrees thirty minutes north latitude. The ſoil of it is fertile, well wa- 
fred, and forms a pretty landſcape when ſeen from the ſea. Among va- 
ſious forts of trees which flouriſh here, are plenty of cocos and melary: 
lhe former has been ſufficiently deſcribed already; the latter is a fruit of 
Light green colour, with a tough, ſmooth rind; it is as large as the 
ad fruit, and eats ſomething like an apple. The natives are tall and 
vel limbed, of a dark copper · colour complexion, with long viſages, 
lack eyes, apreeable features, and lank black hair, * 
| | he 
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The women have no hair on their eye-brows : perhaps they pluck | 
off, reckoning the want of it ornamental. The men are naked, hayj 
only a piece of cloth wrapt round their waiſts, and ſwathed two or three 
times about their thighs. Their language ſeems to be peculiar to then. 
{elves, and Dampier could not diſcover, whether they had any form d 
religion among them. Their houſes, very curiouſly thatched with pi. 
metto leaves, are raiſed upon poſts, eight feet from the ground; and 
they conſiſt but of one room, which is about eight feet high. 

We don't find that they have any appearance. of government among 
them; they ſeem to be all upon an equal footing, and live ſcattered round 
the iſland, there being ſeldom more than four or five houſes together, 
They have no yams, potatoes or rice, bat a few plantains, and ſome ma] 
bogs; they bad alſo cocks and hens ; but though every houſe had at 
leaſt two or three canoes belonging to it, and drawn aſhore oppoſite to 
it, yet their fiſhery is not very great. Their canoes will hold twenty 
or thirty men, and they uſe oars as we do, fitting upon benches of ſplit 
bambo. Here the captain filled water, and ordered the men to heel the 
ſhip, in order to clean her. | 
Here our author got leave of captain Read to go aſhore with his cheſt and 
bedding : the place where he was landed had but two houſes, the-maſter 
of one af which, by ſigus, invited Dampier to enter; intimating that if 
he did not, he might be expoſed to ſome danger from the wild beats d 
the wood, in the darkneſs of the night. There came two other men on 
ſhore with him, viz. Mr Hall, and Mr Ambroſe, they having long before 
zntended to take the firſt opportunity of eſcaping from captain Read. 
Mr Coppinger the ſurgeon, who was an Iriſhman, would fain hare 
followed their example ; but he was forcibly prevented. The pilot that 
they brought from Pulo-Cendore, and the four men that had been taken 
off Sumatra, in the proe belonging to Achin, were alſo left upon the 
iſ}and. The pilot, who was a Portugueſe, was a uſeful member of this 
community, as he underftood the Malayan, and other Indian tongues, 
About twelve o'clock at night, May the 6th, captain Read got under 
fail, and then our malecontents lay down to fleep, which they did not 
chuſe to do before; leſt captain Read might have reyaked his leave, and 
ſent ſome of his men to force them again on board. Perhaps he would 
never have permitted them to have gone on ſhore, had he imagined they 
would have got off this iſland ſo well as they afterwards did. Early in 
the morning, Dampier was viſited by his hoſt, attended by four of fie 
of his friends, bringing with him a large calabaſh of toddy. 
Nie was at firſt ſurprized to ſee the number of his gueſts ſo much in, 
creaſed, but appeared afterwards well enough ſatisfied, and bought of 
them a canoe for an ax, which one of the men had ſtolen, knowing it to 
be a good commodity among the Indians, as he came over the ſhip's ſide, 
This canoe was as large as a wherry, but alas! they had no ſooner got 
aboard with all their things, but it overſet with them, and it took them 
up three days to dry their papers and other things which were ”"y 
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un their cheſts : however, with the aſſiſtance of the Achen ſaĩlors, they 
C00 ſet her to rights again, fitting her out with a good maſt, and ba- 
luce · gs, or out: liggers; and then they ſteered for the eaſt ſide of 
he illand, being followed by the inhabitants in eight or ten canoes, 
whom Mr Hall, by firing a gun over their heads, ſcared away; fearing 
that ach a large company might have increaſed the price of proviſions 


hi ation had like to have been detrimental two ways; firſt, it 
ſigdtened their moſt uſeful hands, the Achen men, ſo very much, that 
they leaped out of the canoe, and it was ſometime before they were re- 
convinced, no harm was intended them; moreovet, it intimidated the in- 
habitants from bringing proviſions to them, which they uſed to purchaſe 
for old rags, and ſmall ſtrips of cloth. | ö 

The inhabitants now appeared in great numbers every where, to op- 
pole their landing; however, in a day or two, Dampier and Mr Hall 
kapt on ſhore in the ſight of a large number of them, with whom they 
fon made peace, by ſhaking hands: and were as plentifully ſupplied 
vith proviſion as before. It conſiſted of only leaves of melory, the pulp 
of which, being ſeparated from the rhind and core, aud compreſſed to- 
gether, will keep ſix or ſeven days; beſides ſome cocoas, and a few hens. 
Theſe, with twelve large . cocoa nutſhells, and two or three bamboes; 
I which together held about eight gallons of water, were their only 
la-ſtore, where with they left the iſland Nicobar, on the 1 5th of May, 
1688, direfting their courſe towards Achen. | IF 

On the 18th, the ſky began to be cloudy, and a halluo or circle ga- 
bein about the ſun, which infallibly progooſticates ill weather, made 
them fearful of a ſtorm. However, on the 19th in the morning, after having 
been terribly buffeted by a tempeſt of wind, thunder, lightening, and 
nin, which it was wonderful their veſſel ever outlived, they were ſur- 
prized with one of their Achen men crying out, as they though, Pull 
way; an expreſſion common amony Engliſh ſailors when they are row- 
ug; but by his pointing to land, which juſt then appeared, they found 
be meant Puloway, which is an iſland lying on the north-welt end of 
Sumatra, I ſhould have before obſerved to you, that Pulo all along this 
wall, is the common word for iſland; fo that Puloway is no more than 
ke iſland of Way. | | 6244 | 
be next morning they found that he had miſtaken ; for, inſtead of 
is being the itland of Way, it proved to be the golden mountain of Su- 
m. They entered the mouth of a river called Paſſange Fonca, and 
landed at a ſmall fiſhing-towa bearing the ſame name; and by this time 
hey were ſo fatigued, that they were all in high fevers, and ſo very weak, 
bat they were — able to ſtand. 


Ide news of their arrival brought ſeveral of che oramkis or noblemen 
ver them, who being informed of their adventures, ordered a large 
to be provided for them, and ſent them plenty of cocoas, plantains, 
eggs, fiſh, and rice; but 2 themſelves far from W 

| | their 
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their healths, they were induced to make the beſt of their way to Ache 
where there is an Engliſh factory; for which purpoſe, they were pi 

. vided with a proe, which carried them to the appointed place in thy 
days. 

10 this city they were received with great hoſpitality by the chief m 
giſtrate; and Mr Dennis Driſcol, an Iriſhman, in the fervice of the Fg 
India company, treated them in a very friendly manner, and ſerved xy 
interpreter between them and the 2— or chief magiſtrate. 
Here our author became acquainted with captain Bowrey, who had: 
ſhip lying in the road, and would have importuned our author to ha 
failed with him to Perſia, in quality of boatſwain; but he was intimids. 
ted from accepting the propoſal, by the badneſs of the weather, and hi 
own ſtate of health. 

Mr Hall and Mr Ambroſe were entered alſo on board the ſame ſhip; 
and the latter, whoſe ſurname our author does not remember, for Am- 
broſe was his Chriſtian name, died foon after. At length, Dampier en 
gaged with one captain Weldon, with whom he made feveral trading 
voyages in this country, for upwards of fifteen months, and aferwards he 
entered himſelf as gunner to an Engliſn factory on the welt coaſt of Bey 
coolen ; in which employment he remained five months, and then quit 
ted it from a diſlike to the governor. He ſtaid upon this coaſt till the yen 
1691, when he embarked for England, on board the Defence, captain 
Heath commander, lying in the Bencoolen road: and on this occaſion 
was obliged to make his eſcape by creeping through one of the port 
holes of the fort, the governor having revoked a promiſe he had made df 
permitting him to depart. He brought off his journal, and ſome of his 
moſt valuable papers. 1 

It was the 2d of January when he got on board, but the 2 5th before 
the ſhip ſet fail. At ſea, they loſt above thirty of their men, by a diſtem- 
per ariſing from the badneſs of the water which they had on board; it 

growing very hot, and beingtinctured black, lying in the hold amongſtthe 
pper'; which certainly contributed to make it unwholeſome. Captain 
ath indeed behaved very well on board, for he not only kept watch 
conſtantly himſelf, but ſupplied his men with ſome of his own tamarinds, 
and other things that contributed greatly to refreſh them, The begin» 
ning of April, they reached the Cape of Good Hope, where the ſick were 
ſent on ſhore, and ſupplied with beef, mutton, and other refreſhments. 
Here alſo our author went on ſhore with a painted prince, who had 


been given to him by one Mr Moody, and whom he atterwards fold in 


the river Thames, becauſe he was ſhort of money. 

. The perſons who purchaſed him, carried him about for a ſhew, and he 
died at Oxford of the ſmall-pox. His name was Joel, and he was born 
in an iſland called Meangis, where the people wear gold rings in their 
ears and about their legs, and are curiouſly painted in various ſorts of f 
gures; well proportioned, but rather monſters of imagination, that 


copies of nature, The breaſt, thighs, and ſhoulders of this prince, who 
55 was 
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carrigd on ſhore for the ſake of his health, were particularly orna- 
mented in this manner. 

The Cape of Good Hcpe is the utmoſt boundary of the ſouthern con- 
ineat of Africa; it lies in 34* 3o/, and is one of the mildeſt climates in 
he world. The Table mountain is a very remarkable piece of high land, 
{en at a vaſt diſtance ar fea, and being a proper land-mark for ſhips. 
The ſoil is good, and very grateful to thoſe that till it, abounding with 
wheat, barley, and peaſe ; and they have apples, pears quinces, pomegra- 
nates of an extraordinary bigneſs, and large vineyards which thrive ex- 

well, yielding a ſtrong, pleaſant, ſweet wine of a pale colour. 

It abounds with fheep, goats, hogs, cows, and horſes ; but the ſheep 
re the beſt ſort of meat, as the paſturage is dry and ſhort, which agrees 
vell with them. Here are faid to be plenty of wild beaſts ; among which 
may be reckoned a very beautiful animal, called a wild 2/5, the body of 
which is curiouſly ſtreaked black and white. Among their birds are 
found ducks, common fowls, and oftriches, a ſingle egg of one of which 
is good meal for two men: they are ſaid to lay them in the ſand, where 

are hatched by the heat of the ſun. 

The ſea is well ſtored with fiſh, and one of a ſpecies ſmaller than a 
herring, which eats' well pickled. The Dutch have a good fort here, 
and a town ſtrongly walled in, where the Eaſt India company have a 

houſe, and a garden of prodigious extent, which is ſaid to be one 
of the fineſt in the world. The Dutch that are ſettled here get a good 
deal of money by the entertainment of ſtrangers ; and a man muſt pay 
at the rate of a dollar a day for his eating, beſides eighteen ſtivers for a 
bottle of wine, which can be fold no where but at one licenſed houſe, 
under prodigious penalties. 

There is another houſe licenſed to ſell mum and beer, and a third for 
brandy and tobacco. The complexion of the natives, who are called 
Hettentots, on account of their ſtammering, is between that of the In- 
tabitants of Guinea and New Holland, 

They rub themſelves over with ſoot and greaſe, inſtead of painting, 
aud wrap ſheep guts about their legs when they go upon a journey, 
ſome of which they wear eight or twelve months; when, if they chance 
to be hungry, they will take them off and eat them. They dreſs their 
hair with ſmall ſhells, and wear a ſheep-ſkin cloak, which infects them 
much with lice; but this conſequence is no great hardſhip upon them, 
for they ſeem particularly fond of louſing themſelves. Their houſes are 
long poles ſtuck circularly in the ground, and joined together on the top, 
nerwoven with graſs, ruſhes, and pieces of hide, with a door three or 
four feet high, inte which they creep upon all-fours, and this door is 
ſtopt up when the wind happens to blow full into it, another opening 
being made in the oppoſite quarter. , 
| They have no beds to ly on, but mix together round a great fire, 
kindled in the middle of the houſe, the ſmoke of which has no particu- 


kr vent, but makes the beſt of its way through the crannies, They 
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don't appear to have any ſort of a religious worſhip, unleſs we give ti 
name of religious rite to their dancing very oddly, and making a 
noiſe at the time of the new and full moon. In ſhort, take them al 
all, they are the naſtieſt, the meaneſt, and the moſt indolent people Upae 
the face of tHe earth. 

Captain Heath's ſhip was ſo thinned by ſickneſs, that he was o 
to accept of the ſervice of ſome Dutch ſailors who deſerted to him pr. 
vately from other ſhips, ſome for the ſake of profit, and ſome for the li 
of ſeeing Europe ſooner than they would otherwiſe have done. 

They left this place on the 23d of May, and arrived at St Helena n 
which is a governor, who has a good houſe and the command of a for, 
on the 2oth of June. The air is wholeſome, and the place abounds wit 
potatoes, yams, plantains, and bonanoes. They have alſo plenty of bog 
bullocks, cocks, hens, geeſe and turkies. It is famous for producing 
medicinal herbs, which are very efficacious in ſuch diſorders as are ca 
racted by ſailors in a long voyage. | 
The women of this iſland are well ſhaped, and not ugly, very fond 
--— cap ſailors, with whom they are ready enough to quit their natix 
511 ü | 

Captain Heath left this place July the 2d, 1691, in company with the 
Princeſs Ann, the James and Mary, and the Joſiah: the latter of thek 
ſhips left them in bad weather, before they came in fight of England, 
but joined them again near the Land's Ende. 


( ͤ NOIR 
General GEORGE MONK. 


Eorge Monk, afterwards duke of a. was deſcended fron 
an ancient and honourable family, who reſided ar Potheridge in 
Devonſhire. He was born on the 6th. of December 1608, and his fa 
ther, whoſe fortune was greatly decayed, intendipg to procure bim: 
commiſſion in the ſervice, beſtowed on him an education ſuitable to that 
employment; an accident however ſent him to ſea much ſooner than 
was intended, being only in his ſeventeenth year, when he ſerved a4 
volunteer under Sir Richard Grenville. | 
In the unfortunate expedition to the iſland of Rhee, Mr Monk wi 
honoured with a pair of colours under Sir John Borroughs; and vis 
diſlinguiſhed from his earlieſt youth by a ſteadineſs of temper, which he 
maintained to his dying hour, and which was equally incapable of being 
heated by paſſion, or chilled by fear. | 
From this time Mr Monk was conſtantly employed in the army till the 
year 1653, when he was appointed to ſucceed colonel Popham, and q 
the ſecond of June was on board the Reſolution with admiral Deans 
whel 
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when they attacked the Dutch fleet. When the admiral being killed at 
the beginning of the action by a chain ſhot, Monk threw his cloak over 
the body, encouraged his men to do their duty, and then removed it 
into the cabin; ſo that the fleet knew nothing of the death of the ad- 
miral, till the battle, which laſted two days, was over: and to this re- 
markable preſence of mind, the victory was in a great meaſure owiug, 
2s the death of the admiral, if known, would have encouraged the 
Dutch, and intimidated the Engliſh. On this occaſion general Monk 
gave a ſufficient inftance of undaunted bravery, and of a ſpirit of puſh- 
ing things to the utmoſt; but his reputation was ſoon encreaſed by en» 
gaging the Dutch a ſecond time on the 2gth of July, when he again 
maintained the action for two days, and gained a complete victory. 

At his return to London he found the little parliament ſitting by the 
authority of general Cromwell, who ſoon after aſſumed the title 7 pro- 
teflor, but finding the weight of governing three kingdoms too heavy 
for him, began to think of eaſing himſelf, by ſending proper officers into 


wo of them; and Scotland fell to the ſhare of general Monk. Accor- 


dingly, in the ſpring of the year 1654, the general ſet out to execute 
his commiſſion. 
At his arrival he found the kingdom in the utmoſt confuſion, the 
Engliſh army very ſmall, and under the command of colonel Deane, a 
man not at all equal to the taſk; the nobility in arms for the royal cauſe; 
and the people divided into innumerable parties by diſſentions among the 


| Theſe unpromiſing appearances did not intimidate general Monk: he 
applied himſelf indefatigably to carry on the war with vigour; and had 
2 ſatisfaction of ſeeing, in a very ſhort time, the whole kingdom 
ubdued. | 

As ſoon as he had finiſhed the war, he retired to the houſe of the 
counteſs of Buccleugh, near Edinburgh, where he lived with all the 
moderation of a private man, and employed his leiſure hours in huſban- 
dry and gardening, though, at the ſame time, he governed the kingdom 
more abſolutely than moſt of its monarchs had done before him. 

On the death of Oliver, he proclaimed Richard protector, and took 
every precaution in his power to ſecure his command in Scotland, till 
be ſaw what turn affairs would take in England, As it would carry us 
too far to enter into the ſeveral particulars of the reſtoration, which 
was happily effected by his means, we ſhall content ourſelves with ob- 
ſerving that he did every thing with the utmoſt prudence and circum- 
ſpection, and reſtored the king to his undoubted rights, at a time when 
- royal cauſe, even in the opinion of its firmeſt friends, was abſolutely 


After the reſtoration he was created duke of Albemarle, and continued 
io command the whole army, as long as there was any army to command. 
In the beginning of the year 1666, the king ſent for him ſuddenly to 
Oxford ; and, on bis arrival, his majeſty informed him, that he had _ 
1 or 
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for him in order to make him joint-commander of the fleet with prince 
Rupert. The duke deſired a day's time to conſider of it, during which 
time he conſulted with his friends, who were all nnanimouſly of opinic 
that he ought to refuſe the command. They obſerved, that he had al. 
ready eſtabliſhed his character as a ſeaman, ſoldier, and ſtateſman, ang 
therefore it would be wrong to venture all; at his time of life, on the 
fortune of a ſingle day. The duke thanked them for their kind advice, an? 
the great regard they had expreſſed for his reputation; but at the ſame 
ume told them, that he valued neither any further than they were uſe. 
ful to his country; and that he was determined to obey the King's com 
mands, being ſure that he ſhould either accompliſh them or die in th; 
attempt. Accordingly he accepted the commiſſion, returned to London; 
and, notwithſtanding the ravages of war, and deſtructive contagion of 
the plague, had made great havock among the ſeamen, yet they no 
ſooner knew that the duke of Albemarle was appointed commander of 
the fleet than they went in crowds to inliſt in the ſea ſervice, becauſe, as 
they expreſſcd it, © honeſt George, would ſee them well fed, and juſtly 

“ paid,” | 

FT he joint-admirals uſed ſuch incredible diſpatch in equipping the 
feet, that on the 23d of April they ſailed for the Downs, where, on in- 
telligence that the French had fitted out a large ſquadron to join the 
Dutch, prince Rupert, with 20 of the beſt frigates in the fleet, was di. 
patched to intercept them. But this intelligence was abſolutely falſe, 
the French not having any fleet at ſea, The Engliſh force was, how: 
ever, by this means divided, and, before the return of prince Rupert, at. 
tacked by 76 fail of Dutch men of war, whereas the duke of Albemarle 
had only 50, 

This great ſuperiority of numbers did not however intimidate the 
duke. The battle began on the iſt of June; but the wind blew ſo 
ſtrong, that the Engliſh could not fire their lower tier of guns at the 
begianing of the engagement, which was very fierce on both ſides, Van 
Trump's ſhip being diſabled, he was obliged to remove into another: 
and de Ruyter coming to his aſſiſtance met with the ſame fate; while 
the powder of another Dutch ſhip taking fire, blew her up, and killed 
admiral Staghower. In the evening Sir Jokn Harman being ſurround- 
ed by a number of Dutch, ſignalized himſelf by killing captain Evert- 
zen in the Zealand, and deſtroying three of the enemy's fireſnips; after 
which, being greatly diſabled, he retired to Harwick. Sir William 
Berkley, vice-admiral of the white, and almoſt all his men, being killed, 
his ſhip, together with two others ſeparated from the line, were taken. 

The night having put an end to the firſt day's engagement, was 
ſpent in repairing damages; and the next morning the duke call 
ed a council of war, in which he thus delivered himſelf: If we 
had dreaded the number of our enemies, we ſhould have fled yeſter- 
* day; but though we are inferior to them in ſhips, we are in all things 


** elſe ſuperior, Force gives them courage; let us, if we need it, bor 
2 5 | 66 rov 
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« tow refolution from the thoughts of what we have formerly perform- 
« ed, Let the enemy feel, that though our fleet be divided, our ſpirit 
« js entire. At the worſt, it will be more honourable to die bravely here 
« on our own element, than to be made ſpectacles to the Dutch. To 
« he overcome is the fortune of war, but to fly is the faſhion of cowards. 
Let us teach the world, that Engliſhmen had rather be acquainted 
with death than with fear.“ About eight the engagement was again 
begun, and continued ſome hours; when a calm obliged both fleets to 

by; in the afternoon a breeze ſpringing up, the fight again was re- 
newed with equal bravery on both ſides. Van Trump was obliged to 
leave his ſhip, and at length was fo fiercely attacked by the Engliſh ſhips, 
and vice-admiral Vander Hulſt being killed by a muſket ſhot, that had not 
De Ruyter interpoſed with uncommon bravery, and by that means brought 
him off, he muſt have been either taken or ſunk, In this day's engage- 
ment, three of the Dutch ſhips were burnt; and the Engliſh had three 
ſkips diſabled. * | 

The duke of Albemarle ſeeing towards evening that the Dutch were 
reinforced, took the opportunity of the night to retreat; but was obli- 
ged to maintain a running fight all the next day. The retreat was how- 
erer made in excellent order, and without any loſs. The Dutch follow- 
& them at a diſtance, till the Royal Prince, on board of which was Sir 

Ayſcue, admiral of the white ſquadron, unfortunately ſtrack 
wpon the ſand called the Gallaper, and was burnt by the enemy, and 
himſelf and his men made priſoners. 
- In the evening of the third day the duke diſcovered prince Rupert's 
ſquadron coming to his aſſiſtance ; and immediately on the junction of 
the fleet, the two admirals ſtood towards the enemy, and with drums 
beating, and trumpets ſounding, charged through and through the 
Duteh fquadrons ; but night ſoon put an end to the action. 

The next day the fight was renewed with equal fury and reſolution. 
The Engliſh charged through the Dutch five ſeveral times with good 
arantage, and ſo broke them that they had not above 25 ſhips re- 
maining in a body, and accordingly could only maintain a running fight, 
ſanding for their own coaſt with the greateſt expedition. | 

This was perhaps the moſt terrible battle fonght in this or in any 
other war; as the Dutch admirals acknowledged, and the penſioner de 
Wit; who was no flatterer of our nation, yet too nice not to diſcern, 
and of too great a ſpirit not to own the truth, ſaid, If the Engliſtr 
* vere beat, their defeat did them more honour than all their former 
* ritorie2; their own fleet would never have made a ſecond attack, 
" after the firſt day's fight; and he believed none but theirs could; 
* and that all the Dutch had diſcovered was, that Engliſhmen might 
Y be killed, and Engliſh ſhips burnt; but that the Engliſh courage was 
* tavincible,” 5 | | 
After all, it is difficult to ſay, who were victorious, or what was the 
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men of war, of which 10 were ſunk and 6 taken. Our writers ſay ths 
Dutch loſt 15 men of war, 21 captains, and 5000 men. | 
The Dutch had however the credit of appearing at ſea again before 
the Engliſh, their ſhips having in theſe engagements ſuffered the leaf}, 
Accordingly they affected to brave us on our own coaſt ; and next tg 
go in ſearch of their French allies, who never intended to afford them 
any aſſiſtance. But it was not long before the Engliſh appeared. Our 
fleet conſiſted of 80 men of war, great and ſmall, and 19 fireſhips, &. 
divided into three ſquadrons; the red under prince Rupert, and the duke 
of Albemarle; Sir Joſeph Jordan vice, and Sir Robert Holmes rear. ad. 
miral; Sir Thomas Allen admiral of the white, having. under him Sir 
Thomas Tyddiman and rear-admiral Uthurt; Sir Jeremy Smith carried 
the blue flag, and his officers were Sir Edward Spragge, and rear-admi- 
ral Kempthorne. The Dutch, according to their own account, had 88 
men of war and 20 fireſhips divided alſo into three ſquadrons, under 
De Ruyter, Everitz, (brother to the admiral killed in the former action), 
and Trump. On the 25th of July, the Engliſh came up with the ene- 
my off the-North Foreland. Sir Thomas Allen with the white ſquadron 
began the fight by attacking  Everitz : prince Rupert and the duke 
made a deſperate attempt on De Ruyter in the afternoon ; and after fight. 
ing about three hours, were obliged to go on board another ſhip, By 
this time the white ſquadron had entirely defeated their enemies, admi- 
ral Everitz, his vice-admiral De Uries, and his rear-admiral Koenders 
being all killed, the vice-admiral of Zealand taken, and another ſhip of 
guns burnt. The prince and. duke fought De Ruyter ſhip to ſhip, 
diſabled the Guelderland, which was one of his ſeconds, killed the cap- 
tain of another, and mortally wounded two more; upon which the 
Dutch ſquadron began to fly. Vice admiral Van Nes however ſtood 
bravely by De Ruyter, and received great damage; but being at laſt de- 
ſerted by all except ſeven ſhips, was obliged to retreat. De Ruyter's 
fhip was ſo miſerably ſhattered, and his crew ſo fatigued with the ei- 
gagement, that he could make but little reſiſtance; ſo that nothing but 
the want of wind hindered the Engliſh from boarding him. As for ad- 
miral Van Trump he was engaged with Sir Jeremy Smith at a diſtance, 
and therefore could not aſſiſt his friends. As his was the ſtrongeſt 
ſquadron of the Dutch fleet, and Smith's the weakeſt of the Engliſh, 
we had no great advantage, on that ſide; ſome however we had, vice 
admiral Trump's ſhip being diſabled, and his rear-admiral killed. 
Admiral Ruyter continued his retreat that night, and the next day 
prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle purſued him with part of the 
red ſquadron as faſt, as the wind would permit. Soon after a fireſhup 
bore down upon the Dutch admiral, and miſſed very little of ſetting 


bim on fire. TT then cannonaded again, when De Ruyter found 


| himſelf fo hard preſſed, and his fleet in ſuch imminent danger, that in 2 

fit of deſpair he cried out, My Goo, what a wretch am J, that amongſt 

« ſo many thouſand bullets, not one will eaſe me of my pain p B 
k | * 7 egrees 
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the WY degrees however he drew near the ſhoals on the coaſt of Holland, where 
the Engliſh could not follow him. Upon this occaſion prince Rupert 
rs WY inſulted the Dutch admiral, by ſending a little ſhallop called the Fanfan, 
> Wl with two ſmall guns on board, which being rowed near De Ruyter's 
i» Wl veſſel, fired upon him for two hours together; but at laſt a ball from 
nde Dutch admiral, ſo damaged his contemptible enemy, that the men 
)ur ere forced to row for their lives. The enemy being driven over the 
-- WM fats into the Wylings, the Engliſh failed to Schonewelt, the uſual ten- 
ne WT darous of the Dutch fleet. | EDT DT” * +4 
d- This was the compleateſt and moſt apparent victory gained in the 
Sir ole war. The fleet was entirely defeated, and the two great admi- 
ed n de Ruyter and Van Trump, had nothing to do but to lay the blame 
nion each other, which they did with all the aggravating circumſtances 
38 ey could deviſe. In this battle the Dutch loſt 20 ſhips, four, of their 
Jer 1dmirals were killed, with a great many captains, and near 4000 men 
n), killed, and 3000 wounded. The Engliſh had only the Reſolution butut, 
be- three captains killed, and about 300 private men. The Dutch, how- 
on Wl ever, artfully ſpread a report among the common people, that vict 
ke bad declared for them, and that the Engliſh fleet would ſhortly be ol 
hr- WM ty demoliſhed ; but in leſs than fix weeks our fleet inſulted their coaſt, 
By ich undeceived the people, and ſpread confuſion everywhere, and 'oc- 
ni- Wl caſioned prodigious tumults. They reproached their governors not on- 
es h with want of courage and fortitude, but with want of probity, by 
of Wl impoſing on a nation they ought to proteft,' r. 
ip, Theſe were the laſt actions performed at ſea by the duke of Albe- 
„me who found, at his return, the city of London in aſhes.,' In the 
the WI year 1667, when the Dutch attempted to hott! our ſhips in the Tiver 
ol Wl Thames, the duke was immediately _— of, as the fitteſt 8 to 
de. done the dejected ſpirits of the people by his preſence, and fruſtrate this 
r's Wl expedition of the Dutch: nor was his majefty diſappointed, for by his 
et- — orders the attempt of the Dutch was, in a, great meaſure, de- 


. Soon after the concluſion of the Dutch war, he retired from public 
ce. buſineſs, determining to ſpend the remainder of his days in prefjiri g for 
pelt chat diſſolution, which he'knew could be at no great diſtance kor his 
h, WW Giſteper, which was a dropſy, daily encreaſed, and on the 3oth of De- 
ce. uber, 1668, put a period to his life; RR 

lle was a ſtrong, well built man, of a good preſence, and very. abie 
de eddure fatigue. © Theſe advantages of nature were encreaſed by his 
the WF manner of living, He always roſe early, and was very moderate in his 
hip diet; eat only one meal a- day, and that aN and heartily. He was 
ing WW I tender and conſtant huſband, an indulgent father, and a kind maſter, 


0d. lie poſſeſſed an extraordinary degree of courage, joined with an equal 
1 3 WW Gegree of patience and preſence of mind, Theſe qualities rendered him 
ol W equally dear to his king and country, enjoying the affection of both, 


. iocurting the jealouſy of _ | 2 


Admiral MONT AG VE. 


| Dward Montague, afterwards earl of Sandwich, was deſcended fron 
an ancient and noble family; he was born on the twenty-ſeventh 
of July, 1635, and after receiving a liberal education, received a com. 
miſſion from the parliament the twentieth of Auguſt, 1643. He wa 
preſent at the ſtorming of Lincoln on the: ſixth of May, 1644; at the 
battle of Marſton Moor, on the ſecond of July in the ſame year; and a 
that of Naſeby in the ſucceeding; in all which he remarkably diſtinguiſh, 
ed himſelf, though not twenty years of age. 
At the concluſion of the Dutch war he was made a commander in 
the fleet; and, in the year 1656, joined with Blake, in his expedition to 
the Mediterranean. ien 
When captain Stainen toak the galleons, the admiral was very careful 
to ſend a particular account of the treaſure to England as ſoon as they 
were taken; and, on his being appointed to convoy them home, diſpatch- 
ed another expreſs, deſiring that ſome perſons might be ſent down to 
meet the fleet at Portſmouth, to take charge of the treaſure, and make 


a farther ſeareh into the loading of the galleons. 

After the death of Oliver, admiral Montague commanded the fleet 
{ent ta the north; but the parliament thought proper to tye him down 
by very fri inſtructions, leaving him no real power to act but in con- 
junction with their comchiſſioners, colonal. Alger noon Sidney, Sir Roben 

Joney wood, and Mr Thomas Bunn. 

,,Soom after his arrival in the Sound, | king Charles II. thought prope 
to make a trial of his conſtancy, and accordingly diſpatched two letters 
one for the admiral, and the other for, chancelor Hyde. This letter, 
join, jr the perſuaſions of a near relation, who placed the merits of 
the Tgyal caulſe:in the molt advantageous point of light, had ſo great an 
effect on our admiral, that he returned to his duty with that ardour and 
ſincerity common to great minds, when convinced that they have per. 
ſiſted in errors. His majeſty requeſted that the fleet might return im- 
mediately to England, in order to be ready to act in conjunction witi 
Sir George Booth, and ſeveral other perſons, who had determined ta 
hazard, their lives and fortunes in the ſervice of their country. The ad- 
miral weighed attentively this propoſal, and at laſt determined to em- 
brace it; being perſuaded, that if this fortunate opportunity was loll, 
mother would not quickly offer. 1 


4 The admiral, however, reflected ſo cloſely on the propoſal ſent him by 
his majelly, that Algergoon Sldney perceived ſomething more * ol· 
"MP V inarj 
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Abary had affected him, and by his artful management nearly diſcovered 
the whole ſecret. At laſt the admiral, obſerving his ſuſpicions, called a 
council of war, laid before them the ſtate of the Britiſh navy, and plain- 
y ſhewed that there was little hopes of doing their country any ſervice 
(ding, that as they had no authority to fight, they might as well continue 
unaftive at home as abroad. He then expatiated on the ſtruggles then 
making in England between the army and the parliament; and obſerved, 
that as a new government was to be ſettled, they ought to have a ſhare 
in the tranſaction. He concluded with obſerving, that proviſions were 
already ſcarce in the fleet; that ſupplies could not be procured without 
the greateſt difficulty, and therefore it was neceſſary, it they determined 
w continue where they were, to determine alſo to live upon ſhort allow- 
ance, The council were not long in deciding the queſtion ; they were 
convinced of the reaſons given by the admiral, and unanimouſly agreed 
to return to England. Accordingly, the admiral got under fail with the 
greateſt expedition, and ſteered for the Britiſh coaſt, M1 
} On the fleet's arrival, the admiral ſet out immediately for London. 
where he found the face of affairs ſtrangely altered. Sir George Booth 
win the Tower, the parliament reſtored to their authority, and a ſtrong . 
charge ſent over againſt himſelf by colonel Sidney. He however defend - 
ed his conduct with ſo much wiſdom and eloquence, that the houſe was 
ſuisßedd with diſmiſſing him from the eommand of the fleet, and ap- 
pointing Lawſon, a rigid anabaptiſt, to ſucceed him. | 

Mr Montague perceiving that he could now do the royal party no ſer- 
rice, retired to his eſtate, and refuſed to have any concern in the public - 
muſactions, till general Monk's ſcheme for reſtoring the king was rips 
for execution, when he was, with his majeſty's approbation, reſtored to 
his command. He expected to have met with great oppoſition from 
Lawſon at his firſt coming on board the fleet; but, to his ſurpriſe, found 
him as ready to ſerve his majeſty as he was himſelf. This conduct of 
Lawſon induced him to lay aſide all reſerve, and on receiving 
his majeſty's letter directed to himſelf and general Monk, he im- 
mediately failed with the fleet to Holland, leaving only two or three 
ſhips to attend the parliament's commiſſioners ; a ſtep which ſufficiently 


' (emonſirated his zeal for the royal cauſe, and greatly endeared him to 


lis majeſty, who, to ſcreen Mr Montague from being deemed guilty of 
lirepe& in leaving, the parliament's commiſſioners fo few ſhips to attend 
them; ſent him a commiſſion that was antedated. 4 
Every thing being ready for his majeſty's return, admiral Montague 
ad the honour of conveying him to England, and at his majeſty's land- 
ng was honoured with the Noble order of the Garter. And on the 
th of June he was created Baron Montague of St Neots in the county 
of Huntingdon, Viſcount Hinchingbroobe in the ſame county, and wen 4 
Sanewich in Kent. At the ſame time he was ſworn one of his maje 
My council, made maſter of the king's wardrobe, admiral of the nar- 
__ ; 8 2 . row 
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tow ſeas, and lieutenant · admiral to the duke of York, as lord high. ad 
miral of England. 1 Wot | 15751 | 
At the breaking out of the Dutch war in 1664, his lordſhip command, 
ed the blue ſquadron, and by his vigilance great numbers of the enemy; 
ſhips were taken. 114 ww 
Hie had alſo a principal ſhare in the great battle fought on the third of 
June 1665, wherein the Dutch loſt their admiral Opdam, and had 13 
of their ſhips taken, and 14 deſtroyed: and ſoon after attacked the 
fleet of Dutch merchantmen in Bergen harbour, on the coaſt of Norway, 
In his return he was overtaken by a ſtorm, which did conſiderable di. 
mage to his ſhips, and ſoon drove them a great way to the northward, 
but fortunately he fell in with a large fleet of Dutch merchant ſhips un. 
der a ftout convoy The admiral however attacked them; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the badneſs of the weather, he took eight of their men of war, 
two Eaſt-India ſhips, and 20 ſail of their merchantmen. Nor was this 
all, for on the ninth of September, the fleet overtook another convoy, 
conſiſting} of 18 (ail of merchantmen, the greateſt part of which were 
taken, together with two men of war, and above a 1000 priſoners, 
In the fpring of the year 1666, his lordſhip was appointed ambaſſador 
extraordinary to the court of Madrid, to negotiate a peace between Spain 
and Portugal; and conducted his bufineſs with ſuch addreſs, that not- 
withſtanding the difficulties which were neceſſary to be removed, an ad. 
vantageous treaty between Spain and England was figned on the thir- 
teenth of May 1667, and his lordſhip did not arrive till the fame month 
of the preceding year, He then applied himſelf to the principal end of 
his commiſſion, the negotiating a peace between Spain and Portugal; 
and though the Spaniards were totally averſe to make a peace with Por- 
tugal, and own it for a ſeparate kingdom, yet his lordſhip found a ne. 
thod of overcoming their prejudices, and a treaty of peace between the 
two kingdoms was ſigned on the thirteenth of February 1668. 
Alter concluding theſe treaties ſo -advantageous to both nations, he 
left the court of Madrid, aud arrived at Portfmouth on the 19th of Sep- 
tember following; and at his coming to court, was received with all the 
marks of reſpect and eſteem, both by the king and duke. 
©; Soon after his return, the king thought proper to erect a council for 
inſpecting all matters relaiing to trade in general, and to encourage that 
carried on with our plantations in particular, And being, at the fame 
time, deſirous of placing at the head of this board, a perſon, whoſe abt- 
lties and probity were equal to ſo great a truſt, be pitched upon the 
earl of Sandwich, who was accordingly ſworn preſident, on the third of 
Avguſt 1670. Here he exerted his abilities in the ſervice of his coun- 
try; and being equally an enemy to faction and arbitrary power, he gave 
ho ſmall diſturbance to the miniſtry known by the name of the Cana. 
Nor did he ever regard the birth and intereſt of any perſon; but confer- 
red the vacant-polts in the navy, on merit, wherever he found it. It 


.20 recemmendation to be related to a peer or other perſon of . 
| ſtinctioa, 
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ſunction: if the perſon had merit, he was ſure of his favour; but no in- 
tereſt could ſupply its defect. Hence we ſhall not be ſurprized that the 
feet was commanded by ſuch gallant officers, nor thar the earl of Sand- 
wich was the darling of the feamen. | | | 

On the breaking out of the laſt Dutch war, his lordſhip again com- 
manded the blue ſquadron, under the duke of York, in the famous 
battle of Solebay on the 28th of May 1672, when the Engliſh were far- 
priſed by the Dutch; but had the duke of York taken the advice of his 
brdſhip, the fleet had left that bay the evening before. 

Early in the morning of the 28th his royal highneſs, on receiving ad- 
vice, that the Dutch were approaching, made a fignal to weigh and 
ſand out of the bay; but many of the ſhips were obliged to cut their 
cables, not having time to get up their anchors, The blue ſquadron 
formed firſt, and ſtood out of the bay, the red next, and the white in its 
proper ſtation, but far a-ſtern. The earl of Sandwich hoiſted his flag 
o board the Royal! James, a ſtout ſhip, carrying 100 pieces of cannon, 
and 800 fighting men. And perceiving that the reſt of the fleet had not 
tine to form in a proper manner, he fell with the greateſt fury on the 
ſquadron commanded by Van Ghent; by which means, the whole fleet 
had an opportunity of drawing into a line of battle, Captain Brakel ig 
ſixty gun ſhip, called the Great Holland, not doubting the aſſiſtance of 
his ſquadron, attacked the Royal James, but was ſoon diſabled, together 
vith ſeveral other ſhips of war who ſucceſſively fought her; three fire 
ſhips were alſo ſent to burn her, but were all ſunk in the attempt, By 
this time, however, the Royal James was reduced to a mere wreck, her 

ing ſhot to pieces, her hull pierced through and through in numbers 
of places, and the greateſt part of her men killed; fo that it was impoſ- 
ſible for the admiral to retreat. He might indeed have been aſſiſted by 
dis vice-admiral Sir Joſeph Jordan, if that gentleman had not been more 
delirous of relieving the duke. When the earl therefore ſaw Sir Joſeph 
pals him, without endeavouring to lend him any aſſiſtance, he ſaid to 
thoſe who ſtood near him, There is nothing left for us now, but to de- 
* fend the ſhip to the laſt man.” They well knew that by the laſt man 
de meant himſelf; and accordingly, when a fourth fireſhip had grappled 
tim, he begged his captain Sir Richard Haddock, and all his ſervants, to 
gt into the long-boat and ſave themſelves, which they did; but ſeveral 
a the ſailors retuſed to quit their commander, and accordingly periſhed 
vith him, the ſhip blowing up about noon the ſame day. 

Thos periſhed the gallant earl of Sandwich! a man who carried the 
glory of the Engliſh flag to the higheſt pitch; ſhewed poſterity, that vir- 
we is the baſis of true courage; and politicians, that when genius is not 

wanting, the little arts of chicanery and cunning are far from being neceſ- 
ary, In ſhort, he was a true Engliſhman ; he deteſted faction and ar- 
ditrary power, cheriſhed merit wherever he found it, and at laſt ſacrificed 
himself to the ſervice of his country. . 
About a fortnight after the battle, his lordſhip's body was found figats 
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ing on the water; and being known by the order on his coat, was col. 

- veyed to Harwich, and from thence, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to Wed, 
minſter, where it was depoſited in the north ſide of the earl of Albe 
marle's vault, in king Henry VII. 's chapel, 


Sir EDWARD SPRAGGE 


A2 bave been ſilent with regard to the birth and family of Sir 
Edward Spragge; the firſt mention of him is in 1665, when ve 
find him a captain in the firſt engagement with the Dutch, when he be. 
havcd with the greateſt reſolution and conduct, giving a ſufficient ſpeci. 
men of what might ſoon be expected from him, The duke of York 
was fo ſenſible of his merit, that at the return of the fleet, when his 
majeſty went on board the Royal Charles, he received the honour of 
knighthood. He alſo recommended himſelf to the duke of Albemarle, 
in the four days battle of June 1666, and in the ſucceeding battle fought 
on the 24th of July, when he carried a flag under Sir Jeremiah Smith, 
admiral of the blue ſquadron, | *s 4 

At the cloſe of the war, he equally diſtinguiſhed himſelf, when the 
Dutch attempted to burn our ſhips at Chatham, where he defended the 
fort of Sheerneſs, which was attacked by the enemy on the 1 oth of June 
1667 : and though his garriſon was very ſmall, the fort unfiniſhed, and, 
conſequently, little capable of defence; yet he continued to defend him- 
felf till it would have been conſtrued raſhneſs to have perſiſted longer, 
and then made a good retreat with his little garriſon. This attempt how- 
ever convinced him, that it was of no conſequence to attempt a defence 
by land, and accordingly he fer himſelf to collect all the force poſſible 
by ſea; and though this amounted to no more than five frigates, ſeven- 
teen fireſhips, and ſome tenders; yet when the Dutch admiral Van Nes, 
after making an attempt upon Harwich, returned to the mouth of the 
Thames, Sir Edward engaged him near the Hope. The conteſt was in- 
deed very unequal, but being little wind, Sir Edward by dexteroully 
towing his ſhips, burat eleven of their fireſhips with ſix of his own, and 
- would have done more injury to the Dutch fleet, had not a ſtrong gale 
ſprung up, which obliged him to retire under the cannon of Tilbury 
fort. This did not however diſcourage Sir Edward; he attacked the 
Dutch admiral the next day a ſecond time, and by his prudent manage- 
ment of his fireſhips, threw their whole fleet in ſuch confuſion as obliged 
them to retreat, and even burn their laſt fireſhip to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the Engliſh. . Sir Edward followed them, and being 
joined by another ſquadron of firethips from Harwich, he attacked them 
with ſtill more ſucceſs; he even attempted to burn the — 
to Zealand, 
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together with another large ſhip of war, and was ſo near exe - 

ating his purpoſe, that above one hundred men leaped overboard to 
avoid the flames and periſhed. „A 
After the concluſion of the Dutch war, it was determined to ſend Sir 
Fdward with a ſquadron to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the Algerines. Se- 
eral had before been ſent for the ſame purpoſe, and always ſucceeded 
o far as to make a- peace; but theſe treaties were no ſooner concluded, 
nd the ſhips retired, than the corſairs again renewed their depredations, 
o the great detriment of the merchaats, and the prejudice of trade in 


A ſtrong ſquadron was accordingly fitted out, and Sir Edward failed 
from Spithead in the ſpring of the year 1671, After his arrival in the 
Mediterranean, and being joined by the other ſhips then in that ſea, his 
ſquadron conſiſted of about twelve ſail of ſhips. Here he cruiſed for 
ſome time without meeting with any of the Algerine corſairs; but about 
the latter end of April he received intelligence that there were ſeveral 
Algerine men of war in Bugia bay. Upon this the admiral called a 
council of war, in which it was-determined to attack them immediately. 
Accordingly Sir Edward ſhaped his courſe for the bay, but in his paſ- 
ſage was overtaken by a ſtorm, in which the Eagle fireſhip was diſabled, 
ud one of his frigates ſprung her main-maſt, and was obliged to bear 
away for the Spaniſh ſhore. This however did not intimidate Sir Ed- 
vd; he refitted the Eagle with the greateſt expedition, and continued 
bis courſe for Bugia bay. The wind continued fair till Sir Edward 
cane within ſhot of the caſtles, when it fell calm; and when the gale 
ain ſprang vp, it blew directly off ſhore. Nor was the next day more 
favourable than the preceding, the wind ſhifting every half hour; this 
determined Sir Edward to attempt that with his boats during the night, 
which he found impoſſible to do with his ſhips in the day. According - 
„ about 12 O clock, all the boats manned and armed, attended by the 
Lagle freſhip, which alſo went with oars, commanded by Mr Nugent, 
lis eldeſt lieutenant, rowed in for the bay. But the night proving 
ery dark, and the (hips lying under the high land, the boats paſſed them 
vithout knowing it. This obliged the lieutenant to leave another boat 
vith the fireſbip beſides her own, and endeavour to diſcover the Alge- 
Ine fleet, and perceived in a few minutes that he was within piſtol-ſhot 
of the ſhips he was ſeeking. Upon which the lieutenant concluding his 
buſineſs done, returned to find the fireſhip; but, to his aſtoniſhment, ſaw 
ter all in flames. This accident had given the alarm to the enemy, fo 
that the lieutenant was obliged to row off with his boats, and the ſcheme 
i deſtroying the whole naval force of Algiers, without the loſs of a 
ingle-man, rendered abortive. Beek 

The infidels now began to prepare for their defence, which they had 
tefore neglected: and in order to this, they hauled their ſhips on ſhore, 
mrigged them, and with their yards, -top-maſts, and cables buoyed up 
i caſks, made a ſtrong boom, for the wind proving ſtil! contrary the 

| | Engliſh 
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Engliſh could not get into the bay, for ſeveral days: and what fill es 
creaſed the perplexity of the admiral was, that a drunken gunner, by 


firing off a piſtol, ſet the only ſmall fireſhip he had left, in flames. Th, 


Little Victory was now the only one remaining, and ſhe drew too mug 
water, to get along-ſide of the Algerine ſhips. 

Sir Edward however determined to do his utmoſt to deſtroy the ee. 
my's fleet, and therefore lightened the Little Victory, that ſtre might not 
draw above eight feet water. And on the niath of May, a fine breit 
ſpringing up, Sir Edward made the ſignal for the ſhips to form into: 
line; and ſoon after came to an anchor cloſe under the caſtle walls, not. 
withſtanding the Algerines kept a continual fire for two hours, the tin: 
ſpent in cutting the boom; which was not, however, done without! 
conſiderable loſs among the boats crews wha performed it. 

As ſoon as the boom was cut, the Little Victory ſtood in, and run y 
athwart the bowſprits of the Algerine ſhips, which were hauled up cloſe 
to the caſtle, and then lay a-graund, fo that it was impoſſible for them to 
ſtir, The Little Victary being grappled to the ſhips, was ſet on fire. and 
deſtroyed every ſhip of the enemy, But captain Harris who command 
ed her, together with his maſter's mate, gunner, and ane of the ſeamen, 
were deſperately wounded, when ſhe firſt entered the bay, The feet 
which the Little Victory burnt, conſiſted of three ſhips of 34 guns, one 
of 28, one of 26, and two of 24: a Genoeſe ſhip, a ſmall Engliſh prize, 
and a ſeitee. This leſs was impoſſible to be retrieved, the Algerines 
having put all their beſt ordnance on board theſe fhips, which were alſo 
double manned and officered, and their ſailors all picked men, under the 
command of old Terkey their admiral, This fleet was fitted in ſo ex: 
traordinary a manner on purpoſe to fight Sir Edward Spragge; wel 
knowing that he would not be trifled with, and that it would be abſo- 
lately neceſſary to defeat him, or ſuffer a defeat themſelves. 

- Having thus honourably performed the buſineſs for which he ſailed 
to the Mediterranean, and concluded an advantageous peace with the 
Aigerines, he returned to Spithead, with the ſquadron under his command, 
in the ſpring of the year 1672. And the Dutch war breaking out ſoon 
after, when Bir Edward commanded the blue ſquadron, and had à pri- 
cipal ſhare in almoſt every victory abtained at ſea, till the unfortunate 
battle of the 11th of Auguſt 1673, in which this great admiral lolt his 
life-by a chance ſhot, which piercing the boat in which be was paſſing 
from one ſhip to another, the boat ſunk, and he was drowned. 

It ſeems there had long ſubſiſted a ſecret deſire, between Van Trump 
the. Dutch admiral, and Sir Edward Spragge, of engaging each other; 
and they more than once had an opportunity of gratifying it. At the 
beginning of the battle Sir Edward was on board the Nya“ Prince, and 
Trump ia the Golden Lion, when the Dutch admiral avoided coming d 
a-cloſe engagement, but both ſhips were ſo diſabled, that Sir Edward 
went on board the St George, and Trump on board the Comet. Tit 
fight was now renewed with greater fury than before, till the St 29 
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lark, but was prevented by a cannon's ſhot ſtriking the boat, where · 
by de ſunk, and the gallant admiral periſhed. But though he loſt bis 
life, his memory will live in the heart of every Engliſhman, who has 
any. - for the greateſt valour, blended with the moſt prudent 
coadu 10 nba 6 
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GEORGE LEGGE. © 
6 Legge, Eſq; was the eldeſt ſon of colonel William Legge, 
groom of the bed-chamber to King Charles I. and brought up un- 
der that gallant admiral Sir Edward Spragge, who had married the co- 
Jonel's ſiſter. When he tirſt entered in the navy, he was only ſeven- 
teen years of age; but before he was twenty, his gallant behaviour fo 
eeftually recommended him to his majeſty, that he promoted him to 
the command of the Pembroke, in the 1667. Ai 
Ia 1671 he was made captain of the Fairfax; and in the year 167 2, 
he was removed into the Royal Catharine, in which ſhip he obtained the 
higheſt reputation, having bear the Dutch off after they had, boarded her, 
and, the ſhip on the point of ſinking. He, however, found means to 
ſhop her leaks, and afterwards carried her ſafe into port. 
In the hear 167 3 he was made governor of Portſmouth, maſter of 
the horſe,” and gentleman to the Duke. Several other poſts were alſo 
laccefſively conferred upon him: and on the ſecond of December 1682, 
he was created a peer of this realm, by the title of baron of Dartmouth 
in the county of Devon. | 
The port of Tangier, in Africa, having for ſome years been attend- 
ed with a great expence, to keep the fortifications in repair, and main- 
tain in it a numerous garriſon, to protect it from the Moors, who 
watched every opportunity of ſeizing it, the King determined to demo- 
liſh the fortifications, and bring the garriſon to England; but the dif- 
liculty was to perform it without the Moors having any ſuſpicion of the 
deſign, ' Lord Dartmouth was appointed to perform this difficult af- 


fair; and accordingly, in the year 1683, he was appointed governor of 


Tangier, and general of his majeſty's forces in Africa, as well as admi- 
nl of the fleet, that no claiſhng opinions between commanders might 
prevent him from executing his inſtructions, At his arrival he prepa- 
ted every thing neceſſary 2 putting the intended deſign in execut 


blew up the whole fortifications of the place, and returned to Englan 
with the garriſon. The Kiog was ſo highly pleaſed with his having 
A cffe&vally 
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was ſo battered that Sir Edward endeavoured to go on board the Royal 
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effectually executed his inſtructions, that he made him a preſent of tu 
thouſand pounds, beſides ſeveral other acknowledgments. 

When King James H. afcended the throne, he was raifed to poſts d 
Nill greater conſequence, being made maſter of the horfe to the King, 
general of the ordnance, conſtable of the tower of London, captain d 
an independent company of foot, and one of the privy council, 4. 
theſe employments he executed with ſuch diligence and reputation, 
that he was equally the favourite of prince and people, being conſider. 
ed as the En! encourager of merit, and one who acted im 
moſt upright and conſcientious manner. King James always placed the 
greateſt value on his friendſhip; and when he was thoroughly convin- 
ced, that the prince of Orange intended to invade England, he appointed 
him commander of the fleet ; and had he not been prevented by the wind 
and other accidents, from coming up with the prince of Orange,: 
blovdy fight would undoubtedly have enſued. 

After the revolution he retired from public buſinefs; but the prea 
regard he always expreſſed for the abdicated King, rendered bim ſufpet. 
ed that he carried on a corre ſpondence with him; and he was accord- 
ingly committed to the tower, where he ended his days on the twenty: 
firſt of October »691,- in the ſorty- fourth year of his age. 

An accident which happened during his confinement in the tower, 
ſufficiently proved how greatly he was beloved by the ſailors. A re. 
port had for ſome time prevazled, that he was not only confined, bot 
_ Hl uſeck in the tower. This rumour ſo affected the failors, that they al 
ſembleck in great numbers en tower-hill, and expreffed their reſentment 
in ſuch terms, that it was thought expedient to deſire lord Dartmouth 
ro confer with them; which he accordingly did, and fully fatisfied 
them, chat the report had not the/Jeaft foundation. Upon which thej 
gave à loud huzza, and diſperſed immediately. | 
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EDWARD RUSSEL. 


Fr Dward Ruſſel, Eſq; was born in the year 1653. His Father, Ed: 
| ward Ruff}, Efq; was the fon of Francis Ruffel earl of Bedford, 
He was defigned by his father for the fea - ſerviee, and received a ſuit . 
able education ; but his elder brother dying in the year 1674, he ſuc- 
ceeded to the family · eſtate. However, in the year 1690, he was ap. 

inted admiral of the blue, and ſoon after advanced tio the command 
of the whole fleet; in which capacity he acted at the battle of La 
Hogue, when. ho whole naxal power of France as almoſt totally de- 
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But ſuch eminent ſervices rendered to his — could not defend 
tim from the malignity of party; ſo that he was diſmiſſed from bis em · 
ployments, at the beginning of the ſucceeding year, and was again re- 
ſtored in November following. | i SHI $60} 

In the year 1694, he commanded the fleet in the Mediterranean, 
where he blocked up the French fleet in Toulon, checked the progreſs 
of the arms of France in Catalonia, and kept all the Italian princes in 


we. eln | 55 
In the year 1695, the French had formed a deſign of invading Eng - 
und, and, in order to this, had collected a powerful army near Dieppe, 
where the troops lay ready to embark. On the firſt advice of this, ad- 
niral Ruſſel was diſpatched with a ſtrong fleet to the coaſt of France: 
which ſtruck ſuch terror into the enemy, that the iatended inraſion was 
hid aſide. | 
Theſe and other eminent ſervices, ſo eſſectually recommended him 
to King William, that he was created a peer of Great Britain, by the 
title of baron of Nagy; in the county of Cambridge, viſcount Bar- 
ſeur, is the duchy of Normagdy, and earl of Orford in the county of 
Suffolk,” on the ſeventh of May 1697: and ſoon after made vice · admi · 
ral of England. | | 
Party-malice, however, Kill purſued him; ſo that he was impeached 
by the houſe of commons on the aiggh of May 1701, He foreſaw the 
lm, reſigned all his poſts, and was honourably acquitted of the 
charge on the twenty third of June following. Febit c 
After this he went no more to ſea, but ſerved his country ſome time 
a firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty in the reign of Queen Anne, till 
the change of the miniſtry in the year 17100. Pf) 
On the deceaſe of Queen Anne, he was choſen one of the lords ju- 
ſlices till the arrival of King George I. who appointed him one of the 
privy council, and firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, in which high 
lation be died at his houſe in Covent Garden, on the twenty ſixth of 
November 17 27, ia the ſeventy-fifth year of his age. | 
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sir FOHN BERRY. 


M* John Berry was the ſon of the reverend Mr Daniel Berry, 
VI vicar of Kneveſton and Maland in Devonſhire, and put appren- 
nee to Mr Robert Mering, a merchant and partner of ſeveral ſhips at 
Plymouth, in whoſe ſhip he failed for ſome time, and was twice taken by 
the Spaniards, But frequent loſſes ſo reduced his maſter, that he was 
obliged to ſell bis ſhips, and having no further employment for Mr 

T3? Berry, 
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Berry, gave up his iudenture; upon which he repaired to London, 28d 
was appointed boatſwain on board the Swallow. ketch, commanded hy 
captain Iſam, bound w the Welt Indies in queſt of a pirate, who had 
for ſome time inveſted thoſe ſeas. NW 
The Swallow was at firſt very unfortunate; for, being overtaken hy 
a ſtorm in the gulf of Florida, they were obliged to cut away all her 
maſts, and two frigates which accompanied her were totally loſt. af. 
ter great difficulties the Swallow reached Jamaica, where ſhe was re. 
fitted, aud Mr Berry appointed lieutenantt. 143 
In three weeks after her leaving Jamaica, they: diſcovered the pirue 
riding at anchor in a bay of the iſland of St Domingo. The pirate 
had twenty guns and ſixty men; whereas the Swallow had only forty 
men and eight ſmall guns. Captain Iſam, on comparing the pirate 
ſtrength with his own, thought proper to conſult his men, bites be 
engaged; accordingly all hands were ordered upon deck, and the cap- 
tain began his ſpeech in the following manner: Gentlemen, the blade: 
* e are going to attack are men at arms, old buccanneers, and ſupe: 
1 rior to us in number, and the force of their ſhip; and therefore 
would have your opinion whether———" Sir,“ interrupted lieute- 
nant Berry, we are men at arms too, and, what is more, honeſt men, 
and fight under the King's commiſſion ; and, if you have no ſtomach 
for fighting, be pleaſed to walk down into your cabin.” The crew ap. 
planded this motion, and declared one and all for captain Berry, who 
accordingly prepared to engage the pirate, though under very great dil 
advantages; for the pirate being to windward, the Swallow was obliged 
to make two tacks under her lee, by which ſhe received two broad - 
fides, before ſhe could get into her proper; ſtation, This, however, 
was far from intimidating captain Berry, who, finding hiniſelf far e. 
maugh to windward, put the Ketch about, and laid the pirate on board 
on his ſtarboard bow, pouring iu his whole broadſide, whefeby twen- 
ty two of the pirate's hands were killed, and ſoon after ih, reſt ſub 
pm ttcd. n £3510 IVY AU YIES SL 21 Sos 
This gallant action recommended him to the notice of the govem- 
ment, ſo that he was appointed. commander ot the Coronation of fit. 
fix guns, with orders to ſail to the Weſt Indies, and protect the trade, 
which then ſuffered preatly from the enemy. 

At his arrival at Barbadoes he found that the enemy at St Kits wer? 
fitting out 2 mep of war and frigatts, ſix large tranſports of 
their own, and four hired from the Dutch, in order to take the iſland 

of Nevis. To prevent this attempt of the French, the governer of 
Barbadoes' fitted out eight large merchant! ſhips, and converted then 
ino men of war, which having joined commodore Berry, he failed for 
Nevis; but juſt as he turned the point of that iſland, one of his beli 
ſlips blew up by accident, and at the time the French fleet appeared n 
ſight. Such an unfortunate affair happening juſt at the appearance © 
the enemy, damped the ſpirits of his men; which he perceiving, 9 
2719S X 
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in the following manner: © You have ſeen an Engliſh (hi 
1 us try if we cannot blow up one of the Prench : het 
« they are boys, and if we do not beat them, they will beat ns.” 
By, this time the French fleet were come up with them, and Berry im- 
mediately attacked the French admiral, and was fo bravely ſecondedby 
the reſt of his ſquadron, that, after an engagement of thirteen hours, he 
forced their mighty fleet to take ſhelter_ under the cannon, of St Chriſto- 
whither he purſued them, ſent in a fireſhip and burnt the admiral. 

As ſoon as he ſaw the French ſhip on fire, he ſaid to his ſeamen, *«*I 
told you in the morning we ſhould burn a Frenchman before night; 
« to-morrow we will try what we can do with the reſt,” But the e- 
remy wiſely prevented his defign, by ſtealing away while he was re- 
fitting his ſhips. ar Ver BY er et ; 

At his return he was greatly careſſed by the miniſtry, and, for his 

behaviour at the famous battle of Southwold bay, where he 

commanded a ſeventy gun ſhip, received the honour of knighthood. 

When the exigence of affairs required the duke of York to repair in- 
to Scotland, captain Berry commanded the Glouceſter frigate, on board 
which his royal highneſs embarked, and which was preſently after loſt in 
be mouth of the Humber, by the careleſsneſs of the pilot. In the midſt of 
this confuſion, Sir John preſerved the preſence of mind, for which he 
ws always remarkahle, and by that means ſaved the Duke, and as ma- 
ny of his retinue as the long-boat would carry. | . 

Soon after this he was promoted to a flag, and commanded as vice - 
admiral under lord Dartmouth, in that critical expedition, the demo- 
nion of Tangier ; where he gave the moſt undoubted teſtimonies both 
of his. courage and conduct; and on his return he was made a com- 
miſfoner of the navy, which poſt he held to his death, | 5 

He was always highly in the favour of King James II. who made 
choice of him to command under lord Dartmouth, when the prince of 
Orange landed in England ; and when his lordſhip thought proper to 
leave the fleet, the whole command deyolved on Sir John Berry, who 
teld it till the ſhips were laid up. 5 

After the revolution Sir John continued in his poſts, and was often 
conſulted by King William, who had a great opinion of his abilities in 
military affairs ; and his conduct in every ſtation procured him the e- 
ſteem of all that knew him: fo that it is till a ſecret from what hand 
he received his death; for he was poiſoned in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary 1691, on board one of his majeſty's ſhips at Portſmouth, when 
he was paying her off, being then in the fifty-ſixth year of his age. 
His body was conveyed from Portſmouth to London, and interred in 
the chancel of Stepney-church, where an elegant monument was erected 
lo his memory. 
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FOHN BENBOW, Eſa 


Dmiral Benbow was one of the moſt eminent ſeamen mentioned i 
A dur hiſtory, He was born about the year 1650, and deſcended 
from a very ancient, worthy, and honourable family in Shropſhire; 
but moſt of his relations were greatly reduced in point of fortune, by 
their ſteady adherence to King Charles I. and the readineſs they ſhey. 
ed in aſſiſting King Charles II. for the recovery of his rights, when he 
entered England at the head of a Scotch army ; and this accidental po. 
verty has induced ſome writers, who were no friends to this truly prez 
man, to repreſent him as a perſon ſprupg from the very dregs of thy 
le, | ; 
Veh father dying while kis ſon was very young, left him abſolutely 
nnprovided for, except his profeſſion, which was that of the ſea, a me, 
thod of life entirely adapted to the temper of Benbow, ſo that it was no 
wonder, that before he was thirty years of age, he became maſter and 
principal owner of the Benbow frigate, employed in the Mediterraneag 
trade, in which he would have acquired a good eſtate, had not an 
accident which happened to him during the laſt voyage he made, given 
a new turn to his fortunes, and brought him to ferve in the Britiſh na- 
vy, with equal reputation to himſe}f, and advantage to his country, to 
which he rendered many fervices of the greateſt importance. 

In 1686 captain Benbow, in his own frigaze, being attacked in his 
p:ſſage to Cadiz, by a Salle rover, very gallantly defended himſelf a. 
gainſt a great ſuperjority of numbers, till at laſt the Moors boarded 
him, but were ſoon beat off, leaving thirteen men dead behind them on 
the frigate's deck. Theſe heads the captain ordered tq be cut off, and 
thrown into a tub of pickle- Upon his gaing aſhore at Cadiz, he di- 
rected a negro boy to follow him, with the Moors heads in a fack, 
Scarce was he landed before the cuſtom-hovſe officers enquired of the 
ſervant, what he had in his ſack ? To this the captain anſwered, « galt 
** proviſions for my own uſe.” *© Poſſibly ſo,” anſwered the officers, 
* bat we inſiſt upon ſeeing them.” The captain alledged, that he wa 
no ſtranger there, that he did not uſe to run goods, ard pretended to 
rake it ill that he was ſuſpected. The officers told him, that the ma- 
giſtrates were not far off, and that if they were ſatisfied with his word, 
his ſervant might then carry the proviſions where he would; but other- 
wiſe they could not grant any ſuch diſpenſation. The captain conſent: 
| ing to this propoſal, they went in a body to the cuſtom-houſe, The 

magiſtrates treated the captaig with great civility, and told him, they 
wete ſorry to make a point of 


ſuch a trifle, but. as he had r 
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bew thie contents of his ſack to the officers, they were obliged to de- 
mand an inſpection; and that, as they did not queſtion their being ſalt 

ihons, it could be no harm one way or other to ſhew them. I told 
« you,” ſays the captain, with a ſtern countenance, ** they were ſalt pro+ 
« yifions for my own uſe: Ceſar, throw them down on the table; and, 
« gentlemen, if you like them, they are at your ſervice.” The 71 
were greatly ſtruck at the ſight of the Moors heads, and no Jeſs furpriſed 
A his account of the adventure, who, with ſo inconſiderable a force, had 
deen ableto repulſe ſuch a ſuperior number. The officers immediately ſent 
adetail of the whole affair to Madrid; and the King of Spain, Charles IT. 
vis ſo pleaſed with it, that he defired to fee the Englith captain, who ac - 
cordingly took a journey to court, where being very gracioully received, 
he was not only diſmiſſed with a handſome prefent, but his majeſty 
wrote a letter in his favour to James II. of England, who upon his re- 
turn gave him a ſhip, which was his firſt ſtep in the royal navy. 

After the revolution he was employed, at the requeſt of the merchants, 
in ſeveral channel cruizes, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by frequent 
ſucceſſes, not only protecting the trade, but annoying the enemy, but 
was remarkably aſſiduous in prying into the French ports, getting in- 
telligence, and forming ſchemes for diſtreſſing their commerce. For 
which reaſon he was commonly pitched on to command; the ſquadrons 
ent to bombard the enemy's ports, and in all theſe expeditions ac - 
quitted himſelf with a conduct equal to his bravery, always enforcing 
iz commands by his own example; for he went conſtantly in perſon 
n his boat, both to encourage and direct the operations of his ſeamea 
ad engineers. | 

duch indefatigable activity could not fail to recommend him to ſo 
diſcerning a prince as King William; who; from a ſenſe of captain Ben- 
dow's merit, promoted him early to a flag ; and afterwards employed 
him, as the moſt experienced ſeaman, to watch the motions of the 
french at Dunkirk, and prevent Dubart's depradations; in which he 
xquitted himſelf with fo much diligenee, by preſerving our merchant 
ſhips, that when libels flew about with great freedom, againſt every 
iter officer of rank in the fleet, he eſcaped without the (lighteſt glance 
f cenſure when, had he been guilty of exceſſes in point of power, or 
emiſſions in regard of duty, it is not at all likely that they would have 
ben concealed. The truth of the matter was, that the ſea-faring 
Kople looked on rear- admiral Benbow as their grand patron, who not 
oaly treated them well, when under his command, but always ſhewed 
rreadineſs to interpoſo in their behalf, when ilt uſed by others. Ar 
lat time a diſpute ariſing about the expediency bf preferring mere 
tamen (tarpaw]ins, as they were then called) or gentlemen in the navy; 
umiral Benbow, when conſulted by his majefty on that head, gave 
t 3s his opinion, that it was beſt to employ both; that the former 

d never want preferment, for want of recommendation, nor the 
ater gain- it merely from that inducement, He alſo hated party- di- 
| 88 
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ſtinctions, and thought that a ſeaman's merit ſhould be judged from f 
behaviour, when on board, and not from the company he kept whe 
aſhore. He therefore lived in good terms with the admirals of diff, 
ent parties, who, upon every emergency, were ready to give their te. 
ſtimony to his valour and conduct. FO. 
This year he was ſent out with a ſmall ſquadron to cruize beſon 
Dunkirk, where he ſaved” our Virginia and Weſt-India fleet from the 
French-privateers, for which ſervice he had the thanks of the ne. 
chants. He alſo would have prevented Dubart from coming out, ha 
Vandergoes, the Dutch rear-admiral, been able to ſecond him, or if tle 
.admiralty had taken his advice: for obſerving in Auguſt, that ten French 
frigates were hawled into the baſon to clean, in order, as he judged, 
and which afterwards proved true, to put to fea the next ſpring. ide 
he wrote up to the board, to deſire, as his ſhips were foul, they woul 
order four of their beſt ſailors to Sheerneſs to clean, and the others 
might come to the Downs, not only to take in water, but alſo to be 
thrown down and ſcrubbed; all which might be effected before the 
French could get over the bar: but this was. not then thought advile 
able, though afterwards, when it was too late, he received orders for 
that purpoſe. By this means the French got out with five clean (hipy, 
which, however, did not hinder him from purſuing them as well as he 
could, and took a {mall Dunkirk privateer, which had done a deal df 
miſchief ; but he was ſoon after ordered home. 

It is very remarkable, that as the diſappointments we met with in 
the courſe of this war, occaſioned very loud complaints againſt thoſe 
who were entruſted with the management of our maritime affairs, and 
againſt ſeveral of our admirals, there was not a word ſaid, in any dt 
the warm and bitter pamphlets of thoſe times, to the prejudice of M 
Benbow. On the contrary, the higheſt encomiums were beſtowed a 
him in many of thoſe pieces, and his vigilance and activity rendered 
him equally the darling of the ſeamen and the merchants; the former 
always giving him the ſtrongeſt marks of their affection, and the lat 
ter frequently returning him thanks for the ſignal ſervices he did them, 
and for omitting no opportunity that offered of protecting their com- 
merce, even in caſes where he had no particular orders, to direct ot 
require his ſervice. Nor muſt we conſider theſe paſſages as owing to 
his great popularity; for this he never affected. He was a plain down- 
right ſeaman, and ſpoke and acted on all occaſions without any reſpet 
cf perſons, and with the utmoſt freedom. 

In the year 1698, the King having formed a deſign of doing ſome 
thing conſiderable in the Weſt-Indics, ſent thither a ſma}l ſquadron & 
three fourth rates, under the command of rear-admiral Benbow. He had 
private iuſtructions from his majeſty, to make what "obſervations be 
could on the Spaniſh ports and ſettlements, but to keep fair with the 
governors, and even grant them aſſiſtance, if they deſired it: he all 
teceived inſtructions to have a watchful eye on the galleons, as the = 


* 
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Spain was then in a very declining condition. Upon his arrival in the 
Weſt-Indies, in February 1700, he found moſt of our colonies in a ve- 
indifferent ſituation, occaſtoned by the warm diſputes they were en- 
in with their — and by ſickneſs, deſertion, and other 
accidents among the forces. The admiral, after diſpoſing of a regi- 
ment of foot he carried with him to the Leeward-iſlands, next failed 
to Carthagena to execute his commiſſion, where he met with no agree- 
able reception from the governor, which the admiral returned in ſuch a 
in ſtyle, as forced the former to make up his defieiency in civility, 
doing juſtice ; he proceeded in the ſame downright manner with the 
orgrnor of Porto Bello : yet (till the great ends of his commiſſion re- 
mained unanſwered, for want of a fufficient force to engage the conft- 
dence of the Spaniards in him, or to perform any thing, in caſe the 
french had a fron fleet there, as it was then expected. 
This conduct of the adminiſtration, in ſending ſuch a ſmall fqua- 
(ron, and fo late, was feverely cenſured in parliament, while at the fame 
tine the admiral's capacity and integrity were highly complimented by 
all parties ; and upon his return home two years after, from authentic 
ronchers of his having performed all the ſervices in his power to the 
merchants and planters, his majeſty was pleaſed to augment his arms; 
by adding three arrows to the ſame number of bent bows, which was 
the family's eoat-armorial before. | | 
The whole ſyſtem of politics in Europe being, by the death of the 
King of Spain; Charles II. changed upon the admiral's return, and the 
King perceiving the French perfidy, ſaw himſelf obliged to enter on a 
new war: accordingly he put the flect into the beſt condition he could, 
ad gave the command of it to ſuch officers as might be depended on. 
la conſequence of this Mr Benbow was declared vice-admiral of the 
blue, and was then cruizing off Dunkirk; to prevent an invaſion, which 
vas apprehended at that time: but ſatisfying the miniſtry that there 
n no danger on that ſide, it was refolved to ſend a ſtrong ſquadron 
bo the Weſt-Indies, which was to confiſt of two third, and eight fourth 
ates, It was alſo thought indiſpenfibly neceſſary, that an officer of ap- 
proved conduct and courage fhould be pitched on to have the com- 
mand, upon the proper management of which, it was thought, the ſuc- 
ls of the war would greatly depend. Mr Benbow was talked of by 
de miniſtry ; but his majeſty would not hear of it, alledging, that, as 
be was but juſt come home from thence, it was but fair that ſome o- 
ber officer ſhould take his turn. One or two were named, but, upon 
being conſulted, on ſome pretext of other, they earneſtly requeſted to 
be excuſed ; upon which his majeſty faid metrily, alluding to the 
les and appearance of theſe gentlemen, © Well then, I find we muſt 
' ſpare our beaus; -and ſend honeft Benbow.” Accordingly he was 
lat for; and his majeſty aſked him, whether he was willing to go; af- 


luring him at the ſame time, that if he was not, he would not take it amiſs, 
To this Mr Benbow anſwered bluntly, That he did not underſtand 
| U | 
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* ſuch compliments; that he thought. he had no right to chuſe h 
„ {tation ; and that, if his majeſty thought fit to ſend him to the Ep 
or Welt Indies, or any where elſe, he would chearfully execute his 
*& orders as became him.” Thus the command of the Weſt-lndiz 
ſquadron was given to our admiral, 

Upon his arrival at Jamaica, at the cloſe of the year 1701, he 
made ſuch prudent diſpoſitions for ſecuring our own trade, and aq. 
noying that of the enemy, that the French ſaw all their ſchemes ſot 
attacking Jamaica, and the Leeward- ilands, entirely fruſtrated ; and 
notwithſtanding of all the vapouring of the French, vice-admiral Ben, 
bow remained maſter of thoſe ſeas, by taking feveral prizes, and coun- 
renancing our private trade on the Spaniſh coafts. 

This experienced commander having refolved to attack the ſmalleſ 
of the enemy's ſquadrons in thoſe ſeas, after having given the utmol 
diſtarbance to their ſettlements in St Domingo, he next ſailed in queſt 
of M. du Caſſe, with whom he came up, and engaged, and fought 
gallaotly for five days. In this action he not only gave fignd 
proofs of his own courage and conduct, but his ſhip's company de. 
monſtrated their fidelity and attachment to him, fince he could not 
have maintained the engagement ſo long, in the circumſtances he 
then was, if Eis officers, and the common fafors had not been ve. 
ry affectionate. And that, in all likelihood, he would have gained a 
complete victory, had it not been for the cowardice or treachery 
of his captains, the following ſhort letter written by du Caſſe, after 
his arrival at Carthagena, will abundantly demonftrate, The original 
is ſtill in the hands of the admiral's family, Sir, I had little hopes 
* on Monday laft, but to have ſupped in your cabbin : yet it pleaſed 
« G6D to order it otherwiſe; F am thankful for it. As for thoſe cow- 
* ardly captains who deſerted you, hang them up; for by — thy 
« deſerve it. Du Caſſe.“ 

After the admiral's return to Jamaica, his firſt care was to provide 
for the officers who behaved well in the engagement, and then bring 
the others to juſtice, who baſely failed in their duty; his eagernels in 
this, perhaps, gave occaſion to a deficiency in point of form, 28 he 
granted a commiſſion ſor their trial, which has been thought illegal: 
but he acted in this from the following excuſeable motives ; firſt, he 
found himſelf unable to prefide, as he had been ill of a fever from the 
time his leg was cut off; and next, had he been in condition to hare 
_ aſſiſted, his having ſo great a concern in the affair himſelf, would hare 
made him decline it. The admiral lived a month after the court mot. 
tial was over, being all that time without any hopes of his recover) 
Yet, in his illneſs, he flill ſupported the character of an admiral, giving 
the neceſſary orders for the protection of the trade; and in the letters 
fent home to his lady, he ſhewed greater anxiety for the intereſt of th 
public, than his own private concerns. The Queen ſpoke of the los ol 
this gallant officer with great regret, and would not ſuffer herſelf 
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de induced to an act of mercy towards thoſe who by their cowardice 
were guilty of his blood. And his picture preſeated to the town of 
ckrew[bury, by his ſiſter in his life-time, the corporation cauſed to be 
hung up in the town-hall, in teſtimony of their regard for ſo worthy a 


The vice-admiral left a numerous progeny z but his two ſons dying 
without iſſue, the two ſurviving daughters became coheireſſes, the el- 
deſt of which married Mr Calton, of Milton, in Berkſhire. 

John Benbow, one of the vice-admiral's ſons, independent of his 
relation to his father, claims ſome notice here. He was bred to the 
ſa, and went to the Eaſt-Iudies as fourth mate on board the Degrave, 
captain Young, and paſſed through the Downs, February the nine- 
teeath, while the admiral lay ready there to proceed with his ſqua- 
on to the Weſt-Indies. This ſhip was ſeven hundred tons bur- 
dn, and carried fifty guns, and was bound for fort St George, 
where ſhe arrived ſafely; from thence ſhe failed for Bengal, where 
the captain, and firſt mate dying, the command fell to the ſecond 
mate, who was the captain's ſon, and Mr John Benbow ſucceeded him 
25 ſecond mate. | 

From Bengal they ſet ſail for the Cape, but in going out of the ri- 
er the ſhip ran a- ground. She was, however, got off next high tide, 
ad put to ſea undamaged, as they thought, but ſoon after ſhe was ſo 
laky, that two chain-pumps were continually kept going. Thus they 
failed for two months before they reached the iſland of St Maurice, in- 
habited by the Dutch, who giving them a kind reception, and, at the 
lane time, all the aſſiſtance they could, permitted them to ſet up a 
tent on the ſhore, into which they put all their cargo, in order to 
ſarch for the leak, which they could not find. After a month's ſtay 
there, and taking on board fifty Laſcars, or Mooriſh ſeamen, they pro- 
ceeded directly tor the Cape. Thus they had one hundred and fifty 
hands fon board. However, it proved fatal, that they put to ſea be- 
fore they had diſcovered the leak ; for it gained ſo upon them, that, 
notwithſtanding they pumped day and night, they had the utmoſt dif- 
fculty to keep the veſſel above water. 

The ſhip's company repreſented to captain Young, that, it being im- 
pratticable to proceed to the Cape, the wiſeſt thing he could do, was 
o make for the neareſt land, which was Madagaſcar, to the ſouthward 
of which they bad ſailed a hundred leagnes. The captain complying 
with this advice, endeavoured to run the ſhip a-ſhore, but that was alſo 
found impraCticable ; ſo that when, within a quarter of mile of the 
walt, they let go an anchor, then cut down her maſts, and rigging, 
ad threw their guns and goods over-board ; but it being alſo found 
mpoſſible, by this means, to make the ſhip ſwim any longer, and ha- 
ung loſt their longboat and pinnace, they reſolved to make a raft, 
And accordingly Mr Pratt, their chief mate, and four men going a-ſhore 
u a little boat with a rope, propoſed to warp the raft. This boat 
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was ſtaved before it could reach land, but the men eſcaping, ſecurel 
the rope, which drew the raft on ſhore, with all the ſhip's crew, og 
the captain remained on board; till finding the ſhip begin to break 9 
pieces, he threw himſelf into the ſea, and ſwam to ſhore, T 
were ſoon made priſoners by the King of that part of the iſland, wi, 
cauſed them to be carried up fifty miles further into the country, whey 
they met with one captain Drummond, and one captain Stewart, with 
ſome. of their ſhip's crew, in the ſame condition, who aſſured then 
the King intended to make them ſerve him in the wars, and would nem 
ſuffer them to return to Europe; at which they were ſtruck with grey 
conſternation. | 

Upon this, captains Drummond, Stewart, and Young, with Pratt an 
_ held a conſultation, in which it was propoſed by capuin 
Drummond, as the only means of recovering their liberty, to ſeize the 
black King, and carry him off into ſome other province of the coun 
try, to which more ſhips frequently reſorted. This propoſal Mr Benboy 
warmly ſeconded, and couragioully aſſiſted in the execution of it, Ac. 
cordingly the King, his ſon and Queen, were made priſoners, with 
greater eaſe than was at firſt expected. Captain Young releaſed the 
Queen out of mere pity, A bolder enterpriſe than this could hardy 
be conceived ; for fifty or ſixty white people, and not above half df 
them armed, to carry off a black prince out of the midſt of his cap. 
ral, in the ſight of ſome thouſands of his ſubjects, better armed than 
themſelves; who were reſtrained from firing, by captain Young's 
threatening, that the moment they did, he would directly Kill ther 
King. But afterwards the matter wag ſtrangely miſmanaged ; for, upon 
the negroes propoſing to give them ſix guns in exchange for their King," 
was agreed to deliver him up, upon a ſuppoſition, that the negroes would 
deſiſt from any further purſuit; but this Mr Benbow warmly oppoſed, 
withal repreſenting to them the fatal conſequences of ſuch a wild mer 
ſare. The King being thus delivered up, the blacks continued to fol 
low them, though at a diſtance ; at laſt it was agreed to give up tht 
prince too, imagining, that they would entirely give over the purſult 
at the ſame time raking three of the principal men of the country, 3 
the blacks told them, for hoſtages, two of whom ſoon made their e 
ſcape : upon which the blacks not only purſued, but fired upon then, 
which hitherto they had refrained from doing. The weakneſs of thei 
conduct, and the ſoundneſs of Mr Benbow's advice, becoming now vt 
ſible to all of them, and perceiving, that nothing remained for them but 
to fight, they began to diſpoſe their little army in battle-array. Thirt) 
fix armed men being divided into four parties, were commanded by the 
three captains, and Mr Benbow ; but, after an engagement from noo" 
till ſix, it wasa greed to treat. The negroes demanded their arms, at te 
fame time promiſing to let them go; which wild meaſure, by the perius 
— of captain Young, was accepted, though ſtrongly oppoſed by Mr Pen. 


ow ; however, captains Drummond and Stewart, with four or fir 
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more of their people, refuſed to give up their arms, and got off in the 
night, together with Mr Benbow, and arrived ſafe at port Dauphine, 
the reſt being cruelly murdered, except one Robert Drury, a boy of 
teen, whom they ſaved, and made a ſlave, continuing among them from 
that time for about fifteen years, till 1716, when he came away. This 
Drury afterwards publiſhed his travels, in which he informs as, that 
he ſaw captain Drummond once after they had parted, who was then at 
liberty, and lived as happily as could be expected in ſuch a country; 
but further adds, that he was told the captain had been murdered by 
a black, With regard to Mr Benbow, after living ſeveral years among 
the negroes in their manner, and going naked, he made his eſcape on 
board a Dutch ſhip, the captain of which having been well acquainted 
with his father, treated him very kindly. 

This Mr John Benbow lived many years afterwards in England, and 
compoſed an accurate piece in manuſcript, intitled, A complete de- 
« {cription of the ſouth part of Madagaſcar ;” which having been often 
borrowed by his acquaintance, it ſtill remains with ſome of them; nor 
have the family been hitherto able ro recover it. And it would be doing 
juſtice to Mr Benbow's memory, beſides making a valuable preſent to 
the learned, did any who is now poſſeſſed of this curioſity, publiſh it 
to the world, as it contains many particulars of a commercial, hiſtori- 
al, and philoſophical nature. But to reſume the memoxials of our fa- 
mous admirals, : 


OOO 
Sir RALPH DEL AV AL. 


IR Ralph Delaval was the ſon of a gentleman in the north of Eng- 

land, diſtinguiſhed for his loyalty to King Charles I. and II. He enter- 
ed very early into the navy, under the patronage of James duke of York, 
who treated him very kindly, and took care of his preſerment; by 
which means, at the revolution. he was commander of the York, a 
third rate man of war. He heartily concurred in that public meaſure, for 
which reaſon King William ſoon made him rear-admiral of the blue, and, 
at the ſame time, knighted him : in this ſtation he ſerved under the earl 
of Torrington, in the ſea-fight off Beachyhead, in which the combined 
fleets of the Engliſh and Dutch, were defeated by the French, on the 
thirtieth of June 1690, but without the leaſt impeachment of his cou- 
rage or conduct, as is apparent from his being appointed preſident of 
the court-martial for the earl's trial, on board the Kent, in December 
following, and in which he was unanimouſly acquitted. This tranſ- 


action, however, created him powerful enemies, notwithſtanding his 


conduct 
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conduct was irreproachable ; as ſufficiently appears from his being in, 
mediately declared by his majeſty vice-admiral of the blue, in which cha. 
racer he was next year under admiral Ruſſel, and that very winter com. 
manded a ſquadron in the Soundings ; in which ſtation, if he performed 
little, it was occaſioned by the alen of the year, and contrary vinds 
which obliged him to return four times into Torbay : however, by the 
unctual execution of his orders, he hindered the French from relieving 
Limerick, by which means the reduction of Ireland was facilitated, 

This year, upon intelligence that the French were fitting out the 
greateſt fleet they ever had at ſea, he was appointed to ſerve under a4. 
miral Ruſſel, and declared vice-admiral of the red, and ordered, with: 
large ſquadron of Engliſh and Datch ſhips, to cruize for the home. 
ward bound trade from the Mediterranean, and afterwards join the malt 
fleet. Accordingly, as ſoon as he had ſeen ſeventy of our merchantme 
ſafe into port, he joined admiral Ruſſe] on the thirteenth of May at $t 
Helen's, 

In a council of war, held on the fifteenth, it was reſolved, in conſe- 
quence of poſitive orders from Queen Mary, then regent, to fail for the 
coaſt of France with the firſt fair wind; at the ſame time the admiral 
mentioned an intimation he had received from the ſecretary of ſtate, 
that ſeveral captains of the fleet had ſecretly aſſured King James's friends, 
of their readineſs to join them, and bring over a great part of the flect 
As this information was not pointed at any one in particular, in order tg 
ſatisfy the Queen thoroughly of their loyal and fideliry, the followiny 
addreſs was drawa up on the ſpot : © We your majeſty's moſt datt 
* and loyal ſubjects and ſervants, flag-officers, and captains in your 
« majeſty's fleet, out of a deep and grateful ſenſe of your majeſty" 
« good and juſt opinion of our loyalty and fidelity, imparted to us 
* by the right honourable admiral Ruſſel, in a letter to him from the 
« earl of Nottingham, principal ſecretary of ſtate, do, in behalf of our- 
e ſelves, and all the other officers and ſeamen, humbly preſume to ad. 
«« dreſs ourſelves to. your majeſty, at this juncture, to undeceive 1he 
* world, as to thoſe falſe and malicious reports, which hare been lately 
« ſpread in prejudice of your majeſty's ſervice, by people diſaffected 
* to the government, and who have an averſion to the quiet and good 
* of their country; that there are ſome among us who are not truly zea- 
“ lous for, and entirely devoted to, the preſent happy eſtabliſhment. 
* We do, therefore, moſt humbly beg leave, to add to our repeated 
* oaths, this aſſurance of our fidelity: that we will, with all imagr 
* nable alacrity and refolution, venture ouſelves in the defence of 1h: 
* government, and of the religion and liberty of our country, againſt al 
* popiſh invaders whatſoever. And that Gop Almighty may preſerte 
your majeſty's molt ſacred perſon, direct your councils, and proſpet 
« your arms by ſea and land, againſt your enemies; may all people 
& ſay amen with your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects. Da- 


* ted on board the Britannia, at St Helen's, the fifteenth day * 
; 1692. 
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« 1692.” This paper was ſigned by Sir John Aſhby, admiral of the 
blue, Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral of the red, George Rooke, Eſq; 
vice-admiral of the blue, Sir Cloudeſly: Shovel, rear-admiral of the red, 
Richard Carter Eſq; rear-admiral of the blue, and all the captains of 
the fleet ; but their names have not been tranſmitted to us. | 
May the eighteenth, admiral Ruſſel ſtood over to the coaſt of France, 
and on the nineteenth engaged the enemy in the battle of la Hogue, 
n which Sir Ralph Delaval, as vice- admiral of the red, in purſuance of 
the admiral's orders, ſo formed the rear of the fleet, that ſeveral French 
ſhips that eſcaped beſt, hovering round, and endeavouring to do miſ- 
chief, were obliged to ſeek their fafety with the reſt of their fleet, by 
: diſorderly flight. This circumſtance of preſerving the rear of our 
feet, is by all allowed to have ſecured us the victory, and contributed 
principally to the defeat of the French. Beſides this, he afterwards 
deſtroyed ſome of the enemy's largeſt ſhips, as appears from the fol- 
bwing letter, written by himſelf to the ear] of Nottingham, and dated 
on board the Royal Sovereign, near Cherburgh, May the twenty-ſecond, 
1692: „On the twenty firſt inſtant, admiral Ruſſel having made the 
« ſignal for the fleet to cut their cables, I obſerved the French to be 
© forced from the race of Alderny, where they anchored, to the eaſt- 
« ward; and finding that ſome of them endeavoured for the bay of 
« Cherburgh, I ſtood in for that place, where I found three three- 
* decked ſhips of the enemy, but ſo cloſe to the ſhore, and within 
* ſome rocks, that it was not ſafe for me to attempt them, till I had 
* informed myſelf of the road, they being hawled into the ſhoal wa- 
* ter; I immediately took my boats, and founded within gun-ſhot of 
* them, which they endeavoured to prevent by firing at us. And, 
* that no time might be loſt, I went immediately on board the St Al- 
* ban's, where, for the encouragement of the ſeamen, I hoiſted my 
" flag; and having ordered the Ruby, with two fireſhips, to attend 
* me, I ſtood in with them, leaving the great ſhips without, as draw- 
* ing too much water, But, coming very near, they galled us fo ex- 
* tremely, and finding the fireſhips could not get in, I judged it 
'* beſt to retreat without ſhot, and there anchored : and immediately 
* called all the captains, where.it was reſolved to attempt them in the 
* morning, with all the third and fourth rates and fireſhips. For, af- 
* ter having drawn them into four fathom and a halt of water, I found 
ve could not do our buſineſs, the water being ſhoal ; upon which 1 
ordered three fireſhips to prepare themſelves to attempt the burning 
* them, going myſelf with alt the barges and tenders to take them 
up, if by the enemy's ſhot they ſhonld miſcarry. Indeed I may ſay, 
„and, 1 hope, without vanity, the ſervice was warm; yet, Gop be 
; _ ſo effectually performed, that, notwithſtanding all their ſhot, 
both from their ſhips and ports, two of our fireſhips had good ſuc- 
ceſs, by burning them; the other by an unfortunate ſhot, ſet on 
lire, being juſt going on board the enemy: indeed, ſo brave was the 
attempt, 
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4 attempt; that, I think, they can hardly be ſufficiently rewarded; and 
%] doubt not but their majeſties will do them right. 

«« The third French ſhip being run a-ſhore, and obſerving the peopl, 
« on board to go a-ſhore by boats full, I ordered the St Alban's and Re. 
«« ſerve, and others, to fire upon her, judging it might cauſe them to qui 
% her; and, after having battered her for ſome time, I obſerved ſhe made 
« no reſiſtance ; I took all the boats armed, and went on board her; 
J found abundance of men on board, and ſeveral wounded, but 10 
« officers; and, having cauſed all the people, as well thoſe who were 
4% wounded, as others, to be taken out, I ſet her on fire: and had I not 
« had timely ,notice by my ſcouts, that thirty ſhips were ſtanding for us, 
« had ſent all the French a-ſhore, who are now very troubleſome to me, 
„The ſhips we ſaw proved to be Sir John Aſhby, and the Dutch; cv. 
« ming from the weſtward. We are proceeding together to the eaſt 
« ward, to la Hogue, where I am informed three or four of the cne- 
« my's ſhips are: and if ſo, I hope Gop will give us good ſucceſs, | 
« expect to find the admiral to-morrow, where I hope to hear he has de. 
« ſtroyed ſome of the enemy's ſhips, having left him in chace of them 
1 laſt night, ſtanding to the eaſtward, and pretty near them, ag I jud- 
ged. My lord, I hope you will excuſe me, if I preſume to pray you 
will vſe your intereſt with the Queen, that a reward may be given 
«« to the three captains of the fireſhips, and ſeveral of the others; for 
greater zeal and greater bravery I never ſaw; I pray your excule 
« for being thus tedious and particular. Pray Gop prelerve their ma- 
« jeſties 3 and that their arms may be ever crowned with ſucceſs by 
« ſea and land, ſhall be the prayers and endeavours of, &c. 

« P. S. Captain Heath burnt Tourville's ſhip, the Royal Sun, which 
« was the moſt difficult; captain Greenway burnt the other, called the 
% Conquerant ; the Admiral was burnt by our boats. Captain Fowle 
« attempted the Royal Sun, but was ſet on fire by the enemy's ſhot; 
yet he deſerves as well as the other,” This letter is inſerted in the 
London gazette, from whence the aboye is taken, 

It was natural to expect, that every officer who had ſignalized him. 
ſelf in this gallant action, would have been rewarded and promoted, 
but the effects of party prevented it; and inſtead of rewards, a ch 
mour was raiſed againſt admiral Ruſſel, the commander in chief; ſo 
that king William found himſelf obliged to lay him aſide, and put the 
command of the fleet into commiſſion ; accordingly Henry Killegreu, 
Eſq; Sir Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, knights, were ap- 
pointed joint admirals of the fleet, the ar ever fitted out by the ma- 
ritime powers. In May the admirals formed their line of battle at & 
Helens, conſiſting of ſeventy ſhips of the line, thirteen frigates, nine: 
teen fireſhips, beſides brigantines, bomb veſſels, and hoſpital (hips 
The real cauſe of the inaCtivity of this mighty armament, was in reality 
owing to the fleet's being neither victualled nor manned : beſides, the 


miniſtry, abſolutely deceived in their intelligence, ſent uſcleſs, and even 
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contrary orders; for the admirals were enjoiged to attack the French 
fleet at Breſt, where it was imagined the Toulon ſquadron was already 
arrived ; but the Warſpight being ſent to look into that port, found 
that there was not one ſhip there, and before the return of this frigate, 
the grand fleet had convoyed Sir George Rooke, with the Turky'fleet, 
twenty leagues further than was at firſt intended; but had ſcarce: part- 
ed from him, before they had an account, that the Toulon ſquadron 
was actually in the Mediterranean. It was next propoſed, in a council 
of war, to follow Sir George to Liſbon ; but this delten was laid aſide, 
from its being uncertain, as orders had been already ſent to Sir George 
to return, whether they ſhould be able to meet him; beſides, they had 
not a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for ſuch an expedition, even at 
ſhort allowance. 

All this being communicated by the admirals to the miniſtry, they 
had orders ſent them on Auguſt the tweaty-fifth, to return to St He- 
lens; and with their return the operations of the year terminated. 

. The misfortune attending Sir George Rooke, and the Turky fleet, 
raiſed great clamours ; and a ſtrit enquiry was made into the cauſe, 
firſt by the privy council, and then in parliament, On the ſeven - 
teenth of November, the houſe came to the following reſolution ; 
© That in the affair of convoying Sir George Rooke to fea, there had 
been a notorious and treacherous miſmanagement.” And yet, upon 
the queſtion being put for cenſuring the commanders in chief, it paſled 
in the negative. To reconcile the inconſiſtency of theſe two votes, the 
opinion of the houſe did not ſuppoſe this miſmanagement was in the ad- 
mirals; for Burnet ſays, that the orders ſent them from the council 
were weakly drawn, ambiguous and defective, and that the admirals 
ſtritly obeyed them. | 

The affair, however, terminated in laying Mr Killegrew and Sir 
Ralph Delaval aſide, apparently from a party-ſpirit, as was the caſe 
with admiral Ruſſel the preceding year. Sir Cloudeſley happening to be 
in favour with the prevailing party, eſcaped, though he had concurred 
with the two admirals in every thing. This is not faid with any view of 
reflecting on the memory of this brave man, but to ſhew the effects of 
party-intrigues, | 
Sir Ralph from this time forward, lived retired for nine years at his 
eltite, and did not intermeddle in any public affairs. He died in 
the beginning of January, and on the twenty-third was interred in 
Weſtminſter · abbey; going to the grave, as prejudice of party had 
then ſubſided, with the character of a great and gallant officer, and 


4 generous man. 
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FI experienced ſeaman was born in the year 1650, of parents 
| bat in middling circumſtances, who having expectations from a 
relation of theirs called Cloudefley, beſtowed that name upon their (on, 
with a view of recommending him to his notice. But being difap. 
pointed in their expectations, young Cloudeſley Shovel was put out ap. 


- Prentice to a ſhoemaker, and to this trade he applied himſelf for ſome 


years ; but being of an aſpiring genius, and finding no likelihood of 
raiſing his fortune this way, he went to ſea as a cabin-boy, under Sir 
Chriſtopher Mynns ; when, after aſſiduouſſy ſtudying navigation, for 
which he had a natural turn, he ſoon became an able ſeamen, and quickly 
arrived at preferment, eſpecially from the recommendation of Sir John 
Norborough, who having by mere dint of capacity raiſed himſelf to the 


higheſt honours of his profeſſion, was the generous patron of thoſe in 


whom he diſcovered any extraordinary merit. 

After the concluſion of the ſecond Dutch war, our merchants were 
much harraſſed in the Mediterranean, by the Tripolitan corſairs, notwith- 
ſtanding the feverat treaties of peace concluded with them. As ſoon 
as the king found himſelf at leiſure, he ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into 
thoſe parts, under Sir John Narborough, ho arrived before Tripoli 
in ſpring 1674, where, from the appearance of the enemy's ſtrength, 
and the nature of his inſtructions, which directed him to try negocia- 
tion, father than force ; he was indnced to ſend to the dey of Tripoli, 
a perſon in whofe capacity he could confide, with moderate terms of ac- 
commodation, only to deſire ſatisfaction for what was paſt, and ſecuri- 
ty for the future. The admiral pitched on Mr Shovel to deliver this 
meſſage, which he did with uncommon fpirit. But the dey, from a 
contempt of his yonth, treated him very diſreſpectfully, and, at the 
ſame time, diſmiſſed with an indefinite anſwer, _ OY 

Mr Shovef, on his return, acquainted Sir John with the remarks he 
made on ſhore, and was ſent back again with another meſſage, inſtruct- 
ed with proper rules for farther enquiry and obſervation, The dey 
treated Mr Shovel worſe the ſecond time; but he bore it patiently, and 
made uſe of it as an excuſe for ſtaying longer on ſhore. When he came 
back, he aſſured the admiral, that, notwithſtanding the lines and forts, 
it was practicable to burn the ſhips in the harbour; accordingly, lieute- 
nant Shovel, with all the boats filled with combuſtibles, boldly enter- 
ed the port in the night of March the fourth, and performed this ſer- 


vice, with a degree of ſucceſs which is hardly conceivable. Nor Wa: 


it long before Mr Shovel was rewarded for his behaviour ; tor 2 
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nourable mention made of it by Sir John in all his letters, Mr Shovel. 
was the next year made commander of the Sapphire, a fifth rate, and 
{on after removed to the James galley, a fourth rate, where he conti- 
ayed till the death of king Charles II. | | 


- Prudential reaſons induced king James to employ captain Shovel, : 


who, tho' be was far from being acceptable to him, had the command 
of the Dover, a fourth rate, given to him ; and in this ſituation was lie 
at the revolution, * 90 e 

This event, ſo agreeable to the captain's own ſentiments, added to 
his activity, being almoſt in every engagemear during that reign, ren- 
dered him very popular. For, in the engagement of Bautry-bay; he 
diſtoguiſhed himiſelf ſo much by his courage and conduct in the, Ed- 
ox, a third rate, that, upon king William's coming down to Portſ- 
mouth, he was pleaſed to confer on him the honour of knighthood. 
And being employed in June _ to convoy king William and his ar- 
wy to Ireland, his majeſty was fo highly pleaſed with his indefatigable 
care and conduct, that he not only appointed him rear-admiral ot the 
Blue, but alſo delivered him his commiſſion with his own hands, 

On the tenth of July king William receiving intelligence, that the 
demy intended to ſend twenty ſmall frigates into St George's chan- 
ae, in order to burn the tranſports, he was ordered to cruize off Scilly, 
or in ſuch ſtacion as he ſhould think proper for preventing that deſign; 
this he accordingly did, till July the twenty-firſt, without meeting any 
thing remarkable, and then was joined by the Dover and Experiment, 
fron the coaſt of Ireland, with a ketch which came out of Kinſale, on 
hoard of which were ſereral officers, who were following king James 
into France, to accompany him in his intended deſcent on England. 

dir Cloudeſley failed afterwards to Kinſale, where he ſoon had an op- 
portunity of demonſtrating his zeal for the ſervice, General Kirke be- 
Ing with a ſmall number of men before the ſtrong town of Waterford, 
could not take it, by reaſon of a numerous garriſon in Duncannon 
alle, commanded by general Bourk, who gave aut, that he would de- 
nd both the fort and town to the laſt extremity, and as long as one 
lone remained on another. Sir Cloudeſley rightly judging, that this 
ravery, in a great meaſure, aroſe from the intelligence he had, that 
Mr Kirke had nat a ſingle cannon, ſent the latter word, that he would 
liſt him not only. with guns, but boats and men from his ſquadron ; 
wich propoſition being accepted by the general, the former ſurren- 
lered the place, before ſo much as one ſtone was beat fram another. 
The remainder of this year Sir Cloudeſley ſpent moſtly in cruizing, 

was ordered to join Sir George Rooke's ſquadron, which con- 
Weed king William from Holland, and did not return to the Downs 
lll January following. 

It was Sir Cloudeſley's happineſs, that, as his courage and ſincerity 
re equally unqueſtionable, and as his ſervices were well intended, they 
Ferally were well received; ſo that if at any time he miſled of us 
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ceſs, nobody ever pretended to lay any imputations on his conduct. Por 
this reaſon it gave the people very great ſatisfaction, when the king in 
the ſpring of that year, before his ſetting out for Holland, declare 
him rear-admiral of the Red, and alſo commander of the ſquadra 
which was to convoy him thither. | | 

On the admiral's return, he joined the grand fleet under admiral Ruf, 
ſel, and had no ſmall ſhare in the glorious victory at La Hogue. Fo 
the French, after an engagement of ſome hours, breaking their line, 
and Tovrvii!e their admiral towing away northward, the Engliſh adj, 
ral pave the ſignal for chaſing, when it was dilcovered that all the ene. 
my retired; at the ſame time ſeveral broadſides were heard to the wel. 
ward, thqugh the ſhips that fired were not to be ſeen : this proved to 
be the brave Sir Cloudeſley, who, having weathered the admiral's ow 
ſquadron, got between them and their admiral of the Blue, But f. 
ring on the French for ſome time, both Tourville, and the admiral of 
that ſquadron, came to anchor, but could not ſee each other, by re 
ſon of the thickneſs of the weather, 

In the ſucceeding year, the fleet was put under the command of Sir 

Cloudeſley Shovel, Killegrew and Delaval, the two latter declared To. 
ries, and the former a determined Whig ; who, from a mature conſide. 
ration of the orders they had received from court, and the bad condi: 
tion of the fleet at that time, might, though of political principles di 
metrically oppoſite, agree in this, that a cautious .executjon of their i. 
ſtructions, was the ſafeſt method they could; fo that there was no 
great reaſon for the ludicrous picture, publiſhed at this time by the 
Dutch, in which the taking of the Smyrna fleet was repreſented at i 
diſtance, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel on board his own ſhip, with his 
hands tied behind him, each of his colleagues holding one end of the 
cord; as if he would have prevented this misfortune, had ngt Kill 
grew and Delaval hindered him. 
But Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, upon an enquiry in parliament, defended 
bath his colleagues and himſelf, at the bar of the houſe, by ſo clear 
and plajn an account of the matter, that all people were ſatisfied the 
commanders were innocent in point of treachery, which had been al- 
ſerted by a vote of the commons. 

Sir Cloudelley's character, however, remaining unimpeached, ve 
find him again in 1694 employed in the Channel, and on the coalt of 
France, as vice-admiral of the? Red, under the command of lord Berk: 
ley, admiral of the Blue, in the expedition to Camaret bay; and we (hal 
only add, that Sir Cloudeſley diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his dexterous em 
barkation of the forces ſent on that unfortunate attempt; as alſo, whet 
on their return to England, the fleet was again ſent upon the French coal) 
to bombard Dieppe and other places. Towards the cloſe of the ſealon, 
lord Berkley going to London, the command devolved on Sir Cloudeſſe) 
at which time, by his majeſty's expreſs command, he undertook —— 
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bundment of Dunkirk ; but this attempt proved unſucceſsful through 
the fault of the engineer. And, to ſhew that no blame could be laid on 
him, he went with aboat within the enemy's works, where he was an eye- 
vitneſs of the impollibility of executing his orders: for which reaſon, 
on his return home, he was perfectly well received, and continued to 
de employed. He bore his thare in the remaining part of the war: 
nd, after the concluſion of the peace of Reſwick, was always conſulted 
by his majeſty in all maritime affairs. 

ln the beginning of the queen's reign, he ſeems not to have been 
much in favour ; and therefore, though admiral of the White, was not 
enployed in any thing of importance, till, ia 1702, he was ſent to Vi. 
go, after Sir George Rooke had taken that place, in order to convoy 
home the ſpoils of the Spaniſh and French fleets. Here he performed eve- * 
u thing with his uſual zeal and diligence ; for on his arrival at Vigo, 
(ober the ſixteenth, he uſed ſuch diſpatch, that he carried off whatever 
could be brought home, burnt the reſt ; and, notwithſtanding the ſtorm 
ſalon, foulneſs of his ſhips, and incumbrance of prizes, he arrived ſafe 
i the Downs, November the ſeventh, 

In conſequence of which ſervice, the court reſolved to employ him 
in the moſt momentous affairs for the future. So that, in 1703, the 
command of the grand fleet up the Streights was conferred va him, 
where he did every thing in his power; for, though his inſtructions 
were very large, yet, he wanted force to accompliſh any part of what 
they contained. Such conjunctures as theſe are the touchſtone of an 
admiral's (kill and capacity, of which Sir Cloudeſley gave eminent proofs 
in this expedition; for he protected our trade from all attempts of the 
french, did all in his power for the relief of the Proteſtants in Ce- 
reanois ; he countenanced ſuch of the Italian princes and ſtates, as 
vere favqurable to the cauſe of the allies, and ſtruck ſuch a panick in- 
to thoſe of them who were friends to the French, that they durſt not 
perform what they had promiſed to that court. This he did with a fleet 
ndifferently manned, and ſtill worſe victualed: infomuch that tho” the 
management of our maritime affairs was ſeverely cenſured that year 
in the houſe of commons, all parties agreed Sir Cloudeſley had done his 
duty in every reſpect. - 
| In 1704, Sir George Rooke having the command of the grand fleet 
in the Mediterranean, Sir Cloudeſly was ſent, with a powerful ſqua- 
dog, to reinforce him, and, by joining the fleet in the midſt of the 
month of June, was very inſtrumental in the ſucceſs that followed ; 
thereby diſappointing all the French ſchemes, though that nation boaſt» 
ed, they ſhanld be able that ſummer to reſtore their maritime power, 
ad give law to the allies at ſea, He bore a part in the glorious action 
off Malaga, . Auguſt the thirteenth 1704, in which he behaved with 
the utmoſt bravery, and had the good fortune to eſcape very well, 
though, as he himſelf writ in his letter, © He never in his life took 

* More pains to be well beat,” And was far from aſſuming to _ 
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ſelf the glory of beating the French, while Sir George Rooke only logk. 
ed on, or fought at a diſtance ; the contrary of which is evident from 
his own letter, as given elſewhere, together with the account of that 
whole action. After this victory the French never durſt face our fleets, 

Upon Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's return, he was preſented to the queen 
by prince George, as lord high. admiral, and was gracioully received; 
and next year it becoming neceſſary, to ſend both a fleet and army int 
Spain, he accepted of the joint command of the former, with the ex] 
of Peterborough. © Accordingly, in June, he arrived at Liſbon with the 
Beet, xvhich conſiſted of twenty-nine line of battle ſhips ; towards the 
end of that month he failed from thence to Catalonia, and Auguſt the 
twelfth came before Barcelona, where the ſiege of that place had been 
undertazen by the Engliſh army, though very little ſuperior to the gar- 
riſon within the towu. Never was a more untoward ſituation than 
that in which Sir Cloudeſley found himſelf here; for beſides a differ- 
ence of opinions which preyailed among the land officers, concerning 
the impractabity of the ſcheme, and the prince of Heſſe and the earl of 
Peterborough diſagreeing, all things neceſſary for carrying on the ſiege 
were wanting; ſo that their whole dependence was upon admiral Sho 
vel: nor was that great man wanting in his zeal: for the ſervice of the 
public. He ſupplied the batteries both with guns and men, and the 
army with military ſtores, In ſhort, it was principally owing to him 
that the place was taken, 

Sir Cloudeſley was alſo commander the next year, but did not arrire 
at Liſbon before the month of November. He, however, did all that 
could be expected from him, though his endeavours had not the wilh- 
ed for ſucceſs. The generals and favourites of king Charles, were ſo 
divided in their ſentiments, that nothing could be expected from their 
councils ; nor was it in the power of Sir Cloudefley to bring about a re: 
conciliation between them, though the whole ſucceſs, and even the 
placing their maſter on the throne of Spain, abſolutely depended up- 
on it. * 

At the beginning of the year 19507, Sir Cloudeſley had diſpoſed eue. 
ry thing, in the moſt advantageous manner, for ſecuring Alicant ; and 
had probably ſucceeded, had not the troops, by an order from Eng: 
land, again embarked for the expedition againſt Toulon, of which we 
have already given an account; and therefore it will be unneceſſary to 
repeat it here. | 

This attempt on Toulon, was the laſt ſervice Sir Cloudeſley ever 
performed; for having left at Gibralter three fifth rates, and one ſixth, 
for-the ſecurity of the coaſts of Italy, under the command of Sir Tho: 
mas Dilkes, he ſailed with ten ſhips of the line, five frigates, four fire: 
- ſhips, a ſloop and a yacht, for England. On the morning of the twelr 
ty-ſecond of October, the fleet came into the ſoundings, and lay te 
about noon. At {ix in the evening the admiral made fail ; but ſoon 


alter, ſeveral of the fleet, and among the reſt the admiral's own . — 
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Is of diſtreſs, and preſently ſtruck upon the rocks of Scilly, The 
Royal Anne, commanded ' by Sir George Byng, was near ſharing the 
ime fate, one of the rocks being cloſe under her main chains; nor 
were the ſhips of Sir John Norris and lord Durſley at any great dif- 
ace, Several young gentlemen of quality were on board the admi- 
nls ſhip, and periſhed with him. To what this unhappy accident was 
wing, is {till a ſecret; that they were all miſtaken in their reckoning 
« evident, but how ſuch a fatal miſtake happened was never known. 
A report indeed prevailed at that time, that the principal part of the 
news bad got drunk, for joy of their being ſo near their country; but 
itis not natural to think, that the officers, eſpecially thoſe who direct- 
el the ſhip's courſe, could be guilty of ſuch an unguarded action, 
whatever the common ſailors might. The next day the body of Sir 
(ludeſley was thrown upon the ſhore of one of the iflands of Scilly, 
where he was found by ſome fiſhermen, who, after ſtipping him, and 
ling from his finger an emerald ring of great value, buried him in the 
fad, But Mr Paſſon, purſer of the Arundel, being on ſhore on the 
lund, and hearing that ſuch a ring had been found, ſent for the per- 
ſons, and after declaring that the ring belonged to Sir Cloudeſley Sho- 
xd, obliged them to diſcover where they had buried the body, which 
he took up, and brought it in his own ſhip to Portſmouth, from 
whence it was conveyed to London, and depoſited with great funeral 
yop, in Weſtminſter-abbey ; where a coſtly monument of white 
marble was afterwards erected, by the queen's particular order, to con- 
ey to poſterity the memory of a man, who had done ſuch eminent ſer- 
nice to his conntry. | 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was an accompliſhed ſea-officer, and always dif- 
carged-the truſt repoſed in him with the greateſt honour and integri- 
„ He was a true lover of his country, and always exerted himſelf 
kr the honour of his ſovereign. In private life he was an indulgent 
haſband, a tender parent, and a ſincere friend ; it is therefore no won- 
dr that few men ever lived more beloved, or died more lamented. He 
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eve- ¶uried the widow of Sir John Narborough, his great friend and pa- 
and don; and left as his death two daughters, the eldeſt of whom mar- 
-05- id lord Romney, and the youngeſt Sir Narborough d*Adeth, baronet. 
| we | 
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IR George Rooke, one of the greateſt admirals England could ever 
0 boaſt of, was born in the year 1650. He was the ſon of Sir Wil- 
a Rooke knight, deſcended from an ancient and honourable family 
* iu 
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in the county of Kent. His father intended him for an honourghþ 
profeſſion ; and, from the vivacity of his genius, and ſolidity of hy 
judgment, flattered himſelf, that he would make a very ſhining 

But all his hopes in this were rendered abortive, by the ſtrong inclins 
tion of his ſon for naval affairs; and finding it impoſſible to divert hi 
thougt:ts, agreed to his making a voyage to ſea, where he diſtinguiſh} 
ed himſelf by his courage, prudence, and indefatigable application, t 
gain a thorough knowledge of a ſeaman. He firſt ſerved as a refye. 
made; but was ſoon promoted to a lieutenant, in which poſt he ſerve 
ſeveral years, not being honoured with a captain's commiſſion till the 
reign of king James II. | 

After the revolution, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by admiral Herber 
who, in the year 1689, ſent him as commodore of a ſquadron to the 
coaſt of Ireland; where he greatly aſſiſted general Kirke in relieving 
Londonderry, by taking, the iſland of Lake, which opened a paſlage to 
the town. Having performed this deſirable ſervice, he convoyed the 
duke of Schomberg's army to Carrickfergus, and aſſiſted in taking that 
place. After this he inſulted the coaſts of Ireland, and even formed; 
deſign of burning all the ſhips in Dublin harbour ; but was prevented 
from executing it by the ſhifting of the wind. 

Being diſappointed in this ſcheme, he failed to Cork, allowed to be 
the beſt fortified port in Ireland; but, notwithſtanding the furious fit 
from the batteries, he ſoen made himſelf maſter of the great iſland; 
and, in all probability, the town and city itſelf had ſhared the ſane 
fate, had not his ſhips been ſo foul and leaky, that they would hard 
ly ſwim ; and, at the ſame time, his proviſions ſo ſhort, that it ablo 
lately was neceſſary to procure a ſupply. Accordingly the commodare 
left the coaſt of Ireland, and arrived in the Downs about the midd: 
of October. | | | 

In the beginning of the year 1690, his friend and patron, the eat 
of Torrington, procured him the honour of being appointed rear-adminl 
of the Red; and he commanded in that ſtation in the unfortunate battk 
off Beachy-head, which happened the ſame year in June. Mr Rooks 
however, was ſo far from being ſuſpected of not having done his duty, 
that he was examined before the lords, and others appointed to enquire 
into that affair, as a witneſs on whom they might ſafely rely; and 2 
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cordingly the admiral in chief was acquitted, on his declaring, that def the 
misfortune was principally owing to the admiral's being obliged to f, 
under great diſadvantages. tha 

Nor did this unhappy affair hinder his preferment ; for he was fo fag 
after appointed to command the ſquadron which convoyed his ma thi 
to Holland, after which he joined the grand fleet then commanded df 
Mr Ruſſel, admiral of the Red: but nothing material happened dur flee 
the whole ſummer, the French conſtantly declining an engagement. ed 

In the beginning of the next year, he again convoyed the king " {9 | 


Holland, and was ſoon after appointed vice-admiral of the Blue, * | 
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f by WY that ſtation he commanded in the famous battle of la Hogue, which 
gur happened. on the twenty · ſecond of May 1692. In this celebrated en- 
cin. gigement admiral Rooke did every thing that could be expected from 
nu great a man, and the victory was, in a meaſure, owing io his cou- 
gil. nge and conduct. But the day ſucceeding the battle, was that which 
u v placed his courage and condnct in the moſt conſpicuous point of light. 
Eighteen large men of war, part of the French fleet, had crouded as 
far as poſſible into the bay of la Hogue, where they diſpoſed them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner, that it was judged impracticable to burn them. 
Beſides, there were ſeveral batteries erected on the coaſt, and the 
whole body of troops, intended to have been employed in the invaſion, 
encamped within ſight. All theſe precautions, however, did not inti- 
midate our vice-admiral ; he prepared for the attack, and ſtood in with 
his fleet, but ſoon found that there was not water ſufficient for his ſhips, 
Upon this he ordered his light frigates to ply in cloſe to the ſhore, and, 
after manning all the boats of his fleet, went himſelf to give the ueceſ- 
ary directions, which were ſo punctually executed, that he burnt fix 
three · decked ſhips that very night; and the next day, being the wen- 
ty-fourth, ſeven more, from ſeventy to ſixty guns, ſhared the ſame 
fate, together with moſt of rhe tranſports and ſtore-ſhips. In this noble 
action, though performed under the fire of all their batteries, and in 
ſight of the French army, ten men only were killed; ſo wiſely had the 
vice-admiral taken his meaſures. | 

It is well known, that king William was always very careful to enquire 
into the cond uct of every officer, before he either puniſhed or rewarded ; 
odore a circumſtance far from being diſadvantageous to Mr Rooke ; for his be- 
nidde BY haviour at the battle of la Hogue, appeared to his majeſty in ſach an ad- 

raatageous light, that he ſettled on him a penſton' of a thouſand pounds 

e cali er annum during his life: and going down to Portſmouth in the 
Imird ſpring, conferred on him the honour of knighthood ; having a little 
dalle before appointed him vice-admiral of the Red. Soon after he command- 
ooke, ed the ſquadron appointed to convoy the Smyrna fleet. | | 
uy, At his return the merchants gave him their thanks and his majeſty 
* appointed him one of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty; and, 
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defore the cloſe of the year 1694, promoted him from vice-admiral of 
be Red to admiral of the Blue. 
In the month of May 1695, our admiral again commanded the fleet 
that convoyed his majeſty to Holland ; and, about September of the 
ſame yezr, was made admiral of the White, and commander ia chief of 
the fleet in the Mediterranean, \ | 
in 1696, he planned the noble ſcheme for burning the whole French 
fleet ; but was obliged to abandon his defign, being unexpectedly order- 
& to return to London, where the project was examined in the council 
long, till the time of putting it in practice was paſt. VOOR. 
His majeſty having, in the ſpring of this year, created admiral 3 
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earl of Orford, and placed him ar the head of the admiralty, Sir George 


Rooke was appointed commander in chief of the fleet; but from the 
bad condition of the ſhips, and their not being above half victualled 
and manned, nothing material could 'be done, except taking a larye 
fleet of Swediſh merchant ſhips, which, on examination, proved to be 
treighted by French merchants, and adjudged to be good prizes. At the 
cloſe of the year he returned to England, and the war being termina. 
ted with the campaign, he ordered the large ſhips to be laid up, and 
ſet out for London, where he was received with great demonſtrations 
of joy. For it maſt be remembered, that he had not then ſided with 
any party; but being next year elected member of parliament for 
Portſmouth, he generally voted on that fide of the queſtion, ſupport- 
ed by the party called Tories, This ſo provoked the whigs, that they 
did every thing in their power to ruin him; but. the king would 
never liſten to any inſinuations of his enemies; and when preſſed to 
remove him from the board of admiralty, anſwered them in a manner 
becoming a Britiſh prince : “Sir George Rooke,” ſaid he, “ ſerved 
me faithfully at ſea, and J will never diſplace him, for acting as he 
* thinks moſt for the ſervice of his country in the houſe of com- 
« mens.” | | |; 

In the ſpring of the year 1701, a ſhameful confederacy was formed 
in the north againſt Charles XII. of Sweden, then very young. This in- 
duced king William to ſend a fleet to. his aſſiſtance, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Rooke; who ſucceeded ſo effectually in ſuccouring 
the Swedes, that the king of Denmark was induced to enter into a ne- 
gociation with Sweden. OS | 

On:the acceſſion of queen Anne, Sir George was promoted to be the 
vice · admiral, and lieutenant of the admiralty of England, and alſo licu- 
tenant of the fleets and ſeas of this kingdom: and when war was pro- 
claimed againſt France, Sir George Rocke was pitched upon to com. 
mand the ficer ſent againſt Cadiz; the land- forces were commanded by 
his grace the duke of Ormond, 

On his return, he received advice of the galleons being arrived in the 
harbour of Vigo. On this a council of war was called, in which it 
was determined to attack the gallcous, notwithſtanding all the care ta- 
ken to fortify the harbour. Accordingly the attempt was made, and 
entirely ſucceeded. | | 

But notwibflanding of this glorious ſucceſs, and the thanks ©! 
the: houſe of commons, which was returned to him by the ſpeaker, the 
lords were determined to enquire into his conduct, with regard to the 
miſcarriage of the expedition againſt Cadiz, Accordingly, Sir George, 
together with all the land and ſca officers, were ſtrictly examined at te 
bar of that.houſe. Flattery was always abhorred by Sir George, and 
therefore it could not be expected he could uſe it on this occaſion. 


Nor did he diſappoint the expectations of his friends; {or he ſor de 
| WHO 
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whole affair in the moſt conſpicuous point of light, though in doing it, 
he arraigned bis inſtructions in a very free manner. He obſerved, that 
his inſtructions were in ſome meaſure contradictory; for they empower- 
ed him to uſe hoſtilities, at the ſame time when the Spaniards were, 
by the declarations, promiſed peace and protection: and conſequent- 
, whoever executed theſe inſtructions, would lay himſelf open to a 
charge, either of uſing the Spaniards with too much lenity, or not 
acting vigorouſly in ſupport of the common cauſe ; adding, that, by 
endeavouring to keep clear of either of theſe charges, he had rendered 
himſelf obnoxious to both; for he was at firſt deſirous of uſing gentle 
methods, as the moſt likely to be attended with ſucceſs; but as {oor 
as it appeared, that nothing was to be expected. from thence, he pro- 
poſed bombarding the town, which muſt. have obliged the Spaniards 
to capitulate. This was, however, oppoſed by the prince of Heſſe 
Darmſtadt, as an action of that kind could not fail of inducing the 
Spaniards totally toy abandon the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria. No- 
thing, therefore, could be expected from the expedition; and, coaſe- 
quently, the beſt method that could be purſued, was to return to 
gland. ; 3 . Ki +: 
155 true ſtate of the caſe being ſuſſiciently explained to the committee. 
the reaſons why the expedition miſcarried were evident, and that Sir 
George had done his duty to the utmoſt of his power; and accordingly 
the houſe paſſed a vote, which fully juſtified the admiral's conduct. 

Sir George had again the command in the year 1703, and formed 
an excellent ſcheme for diſtreſſing the enemy; but the Dutch were ſo 
long before they joined the Engliſh fleet, that it was impracticable to 
execute it. 01 0 Yaoy YErAE 

In the ſpring of the year 1704, Sir George carried Charles ITI. 
of Spain to Liſbon ; and that monarch was highly pleaſed with the zeal 
and' diligence he had ſh:wo. in his ſer vice, and in ſupport of the com- 
mon canſe. | | 

It will be entirely unneceſſary to enumerate here the proceedings of 
the fleet, under his command, in the Mediterranean: it will be ſuf— 
ficient to obſer ve here, that the ſpirit of party was now carried to 
ſuch a conſiderable height, that his ſucceſſes, though of the utmoſt 
importance to the nation, were overlooke.l by that party which had 
then the aſcendant, and who took' care to magnify the duke of 
Marlborough's ſucceſs in the battle of Blenheim by land, without 
lying a word of the victory off Malaga by ſea. But whatever pains 
they might take, to leſſen the ſervices performed by Sir George Rooke, 
they could not ſtop the mouths of the people. who were loud in their 
applauſes, nor prevent ſeveral addreſſes from being preſented to her 
majeſty, in which the victory at ſea was mentioned in the manner it 
deſerved As a ſpecimen of theſe addreſſes, we ſhall give the follow- 
ing, preſented by Sir Richard Vyvyan, bart. and James Bullen, eſq; 
kwghts of the ſhire for the county oc Cornwall. 

| | 1 2 | To 
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To the queen's moſt excellent majeſty. | 


Permit, Madam, the landlords, bounders, adventurers, and whqls 
body of the tinners of Cornwall, with hearts full of all dutiful ac. 
knowledgements, to approach your majeſty ; who want words to ex. 


preſs their gratitude, their joy, their admiration, for the wonderful 


ſucceſs of your majeſty's arms, under the conduct of his grace the 
duke of Marlborough, | : 


Never was ſucceſs greater in all its circumſtances, a deſign more 
ſecretly carried on, fo effectually ſupported from home, fo vige. 


rouſly executed abroad, on which no leſs than the liberty of Europ: 
depended ; a cauſe worthy the beſt of princes, a victory worthy of 


the greateſt of generals, which will tranſmit to all future ages your 


majeſty's nametruly great; great for deliverance, not for opprel: 


fon? | | 

But, it is not enough that your majeſty. triumphs at land; to com. 
pleat your glory, your forces at fea have likewiſe done wonders, A 
fleet ſo much inferior, in ſo ill condition, by being ſo long out, in 


ſuch want of ammunition, by taking Gibraltar; without gallies 
which were of ſo great ſervice to the enemy. All theſe diſadvantage; 


conſidered, nothing certainly could equal the conduct of your ad. 


miral, the bravery of your officers, the courage of your ſeamen, du- 
ring this engagement, but their conduct, their bravery, and their 


courage after it, whereby they perfected a victory, which otherviſe, 
in all human probability, muſt have ended in an overthrow ; an aG& 


tion as great in itſelf, as happy in its conſequences. 


© May your majeſty never want ſuch commanders by ſea and land, 
ſuck an adminiſtration in the management of public treaſure, which 
ſo much contributes to the ſucceſs of armies and of fleets, 

« May your majeſty never want (what ſure you never can) the 
hearts, the hands, and the purſes of all your people. Had not we 


-(madim) of this country, inherited the loyalty of our anceſtors 
(which your majeſty has been pleaſed fo graciouſly to remember), 


ſuch obligations muſt have engaged the utmoſt reſpect ; and ſuch, 


all of us will ever pay to your ſacred perſon and government, as wit! 
one voice we daily pray, Long live queen Anne, to whom many na. 


tions owe their preſervation.” 


Several other addreſſes of the ſame kind were preſented, which great- 


ly-alarmed the miniſtry, who took all the precautions in their power tv 
ſuppreſs them. Sir George perceived the ſtorm which was gathering 


round him; and being convinced, that the more ſervice he did hi 


country, the more obnoxious he became to the miniſtry, determined 
retire from public buſineſs, that the peace of the nation might not b: 
diſturbed on his account, Accordingly, he threw up his Wr 
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nd ſpent the remainder of his life in a calm retreat, at a ſeat of his 


own in the county of Kent, | 
But he did not long enjoy the ſweets of retirement; for the gout, 
which had for many years afflicted him, put a period to his life, on the 
wenty fourth of January, 1709, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 
uch was the end of this great man, and ſuch the reward he re- 
gired for a life ſpent in the ſervice of Great Britain. He ſcorned to 
fatter any, becauſe they filled the poſt of honour, ot betray, for 
the fake of party, the intereſt of his country. He was ſuperior both to 
popular humour aud popular applauſe; nor ever courted the fa- 
your of the great, by actions unworthy a true patriot. He poſſeſſed 
for many years poſts, in which he might have accumulated a miniſte- 
ral eſtate; but theſe were actions he deteſted, fo that his fortune, when 
he made his will, juſt before his death, was ſo moderate, that every 
cre preſent was ſurpriſed, But Sir George, in a few words, explained 
the true reaſon : ** I do not leave much,” {aid he; but what I leave 
« was honcltly gotten ; it never coſt a ſailor a tear, or the nation a 
Hefirſt married Mrs Mary Howe, daughter of Sir Thomas Howe, of 
Cold Berwick, in Wiltſhire, bart. After her death, he eſpouſed Mrs 
Mary Lutterel, daughter of colonel Francis Luttere}, of Dunſter caſtle, 
in Somerſetſhire, who died in childbed of her firſt child, in the month 
of July 1702; and ſome time after, Sir George married Mrs Catharine 
Nuaichbull, daughter of Sir Knatchbull, bart. but left onl 
ane child, George Rooke, Eſq; who fafely inherited his fortune. a 
His executors, namely, William Broadnax, and Samuel Miller, Eſqrs; 
depoſited his remains in the cathedral church of Canterbury; and cau- 
kd an elegant monument to be erected to his memory. , 
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GEORGE CHURCHILL, Eſa; 


Gute Churchill, eſq; was the ſecond ſon of Sir Winſton Churchill 
knight, clerk of the board of green cloth, and of a worthy fami- 
in Dorſetſhire. His eldeſt brother was the famous duke of Marlbo- 
rouph, whoſe actions will be mentioned with honour to the lateſt po- 
ſterity. George Churchill was born in the year 1652, and engaged 
early in the ſervice of his country on board the navy, where his gallant 

aviour, together with the intereſt of his family, advanced him to 
te command of a ſhip of war before he was thirty years of age, in 
wich he ſerved ſeveral years with great applauſe ; but ſoon os the 
; * | amous 
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famous battle of la Hogue, he quitted the ſervice on account of cy, 
nel Aylmer, a younger officer than himſelf, being pref erred to the ra; 
of rear-admiral before him. 0 

In the year 1699, he was appointed one of the com miſſioners of th 
admiralty ; but on the promotion of Thomas earl of Pembroke to the 
poſt of lord high admiral, he was again without employment. So 
after the acceſſion of queen Anne, when prince George of Denmark wx 
conſlituted lord high admiral, Mr Churchill was not only appointed d 
his council, but alſo reſtored to his rank in the navy. This promotiq 
had the ſame effect on admiral Aylmer, as his before had on Ms 
Churchill, the former reſigning his commiſſion, and continuing ſeverd 
years unemployed. But even ſuppoſing Mr Churchill was pleaſe 
with thus triumphing over his rival, his ſituation could not be envied: 
for, during the ſix years he fat at the board of admiralty, nothing wx 
heard but complaints of the merchants againſt the prince's council, 
and Mr Churchill, whoſe, warm temper, and free method of ſpeaking, 
were both remarkable, was loaded with a double portion of their reſent. 
ments. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that the merchants could ſee their ſkip 
taken for want of proper convoys, and the indolence of thoſe why 
mould have exerted themſelves to prevent them, and not complain 
And ſurely thoſe at the helm of affairs ſhould conſider, that as the na. 
val power of Britain is wholly owing to her extenſive trade, and the 
number of hips employed in carrying it on; ſo any diminution in the 
former, muſt ſoon cauſe a diminution in the latter; and conſequently too 
much care cannot be taken to defend the merchants property, as it i 
the ſole baſis of our maritime _— 

On the death of his royal highneſs, which happened in the year 1708, 
the commiſſion which empowered the council to act, ceaſed of cout: 
and Mr Churchill was again diveſted of his employments. After which 
he retired wholly from buſineſs, and ſpent the remainder of his life at: 
pleaſant houſe he had in Windſor- park, where he died on the eighth d 
May 1710, leaving his whole fortune to a natural ſon, having never 
becn married, His corps was depoſited with great funeral pomp, it 
the ſouth iſle of Weſtminſter-abbey, where a fine monument is creſted 
to his memory. * | 
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Sir FOHN LE.AKE. 


Ohn Leake, ſon of captain Richard Leake, maſter-gunner of Eg: 
land, was born at Rotherhith in Surrey, in June 1656; and after 
having received full inſtructions in the mathematics and art of grey 
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xy bis father, entered early in the navy, and was a .midſhipman at 
ve concluſion of the laſt peace with the Dutch: at which time he en- 

in the merchants ſervice, determined to wait till an opportunity 
red for being preferred in the navy. This happened September 


tee twenty-fourth 1688, when he was made commander of the Fire- 
Soon anke, which, after king James's abdication, was ordered to fail with 


fect to the coaſt of Ireland, where captain Leake gave ſuch diſtin- 


ed puſhing proofs of his {kill and courage, in the ſea- fight off Bautry bay, 
onen two days after, admiral Herbert gave him the command of the 
: 3 Dartmouth trigate ; and in this ſhip he performed thoſe exploits al- 


rady mentioned, in our account of the relief of Londondery, 
May the twenty-eight 1690, captain Leake chen at Gibraltar, was 
adranced to the command of the Eagle, a third rate of ſeventy guns, 


n which he demonſtrated how well he deſerved preferment. | 

"cl; WY After his return to England, he was appointed one of the court-mar- 
ny tal, for trying the earl of Torrington ; in which affair he diſplayed his 
2 tice and judgment, as much as he had before done his courage: for, 
4 though every artifice as well as menaces, were uſed by the miniſtry, to 
* oppreſs that noble lord, in order to gratify ſome private reſentment, 
n. u Leake generouſly undertook his cauſe, and, after examining every 
* xrticular of his lordſhip's conduct, he fo fully juſtified him, that the 
— curt agreed to acquit him. | 
WI 101692, his ſhip made one of admiral Ruſſel's fleet, and was great- 
ad | damaged in the engagement off la Hogue, the captain narrowly e- 
* ſaping a cannon ball, which paſſed between him and his brother-in- 
55 — Mr Martin, as the latter was taking his orders on the quatter- 


hc From the Eagle captain Leake was made commander of the Ply- 
\ Wvouth, then lying at Fortſmouth, a third rate of ſixty guns, in which 


bo te was ordered to cruiſe with the grand fleet in the channel: but da- 
* Log his abſence, upon his father's deceaſe at Woolwich, his wife and 
1 ſiends, without his privity or conſent, procured for him his father's 


Mel pace of maſter-gunner, and ſtore-keeper at Woolwich, by a recom- 
f nendatory letter of admiral Ruſſel's to Lord Romney maſter of the ord- 
unce. But, on his return into harbour, he handſomely excuſed him- 
ll from accepting of that place; not only as it was a very trouble- 
x {ne office, but as it interfered with his ſervice in the navy, where he 
ws now a ſenior officer. / 

After the peace of Ryſwick, his majeſty's ſhips being now all laid 
®, and conſequently the captains out of employment, Mr Leake had 
loughts of making intereſt for a place at the navy-board ; but 
Umiral Churchill diſſauded him from it; and as ſoon as the lat- 
er was made a lord of the admiralty, he gave him a commiſſion for 
te Kent of ſeventy guns, on board of which rear-admiral Hopſon 
boiſted bis flag, on the tenth of September 1699: and on the eleventh 
by November in the ſame year, capiain Leake hoiſted a broad pendant 

18 | at 
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at Port{month, being appointed commander in chief of all the ſhin 
in that harbour. Ci off 7 22 | 

On the twenty-ſecond of February following, the Kent being put on 
of commiſſion, captain 'Leake had no employment till the next hen 
when he was appointed to command the Berwick of ſeventy guns; by 
in this ſhip he had no opportunity of diſplaying his eminent abilire; 

Admiral Churchill, however, recommended him fo ſtrongly to the earl of 
Pembroke, lord high admiral, that when his lordſhip made choice 
the Britannia, a fine firſt rate, he, at the ſame time, namely, Januar 
the twenty-ſecond 1702, appointed Mr Leake his firit captain, jg 
which ſtation he continued till the twenty-feventh of May following, 
when, by the death of king William, the earl of Pembroke's voyage 
was laid aſide, and prince George, her majeſty's conſort, appointed lord 
high admiral, 

Captain Leake, the ſame day he was diſcharged from his poſt of hq. 
nour, accepted of the command of the Aſſociation, a ſecend rate; but 
on June the twenty-fourth, in the ſame year, the admiralty appointed 
him commander in chief of a, ſquadron deſtined for Newfoundland, 
He had alſo a commiſlion appointing him governor of that iſland, and 
commander in chief. of the land- forces during his ſtay on that coaſt, 
Accordingly, the commodore failed from Plymouth on the twenty-fifth 
of July, and performed the ſervice in this expedition with great dil 
gence and ſucceſs, having entirely deſtroyed the French trade and ſettle 
ments in thoſe part So that, ſoon after his return to England, 
which was on the tenth of November, he was rewarded with a flag, 
being appointed rear- admiral of the Blue. And, on the twenty-third 
of December, he firſt hoiſted his flag on board the Stirling: caſte, 
then lying at Portſmouth, On the eighth of January 1703, he 
wrote to the admiralty, deſiring that captain Stephen Martin, then 
commander of the Loweſtoffe, his brother-in-law, might be his captain, 
and go to ſea in the Royal William, a. firſt rate, then at Port{mouth, 
The reaſon of his making choice of this gentleman for his captain, 
was net ſo much on account of his being related to him, as his great 
qualifications, having been bred under him, and ſerved many year 
as his lieutenant, during which he had frequent opportunities of ob- 
ſerving his behaviour. | 
While the rear-admiral lay at Portſmouth, he received a commiſſion, 
dated January the twelfth 1703, appointing him commander of all be 
majeſty's ſhips at Spithead and Portſmouth for 20 days, and removing 
his flag to the Reſolution, till the Royal William ſhould be got ready 
for his reception. He received the like commiſſion for twenty days 
more, dated February the cighth; in which was a clauſe empowering 
him to hold courts- mar tial. 

In the next promotion of flag-officers, rear-admiral Leake was ad. 
vanced to the degree of vice-admiral of the Blue. In this ſtation be 
was ordered, April the twelfth, to cruiſe off la Hogue for cight dP 
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ich a ſquadron, in order to intercept {ix French men of war, expect. 
od from. Breſt for Dunkirk ;; but not meeting with them, he on the 
weaty-fourth returned toward the. coalt gf England, leaving captain 
Wager with five fail, ro cruize between cape Balfleur and the iſle of 
Bay, in, conſequence of arders, ro, that; ect, received at ſea from 
Sir George Rooke. - (063/14 a Te LIMO da ecu node i ot 2180 
" $ George ſailing on the fifth from Spitheag, vice admiral Leake had 
orders from the lord high. admiral tg follow kin, which,he accordingly 
did next day in the Northumberland; and continuing with Sir George, 
boilted nis flag on board the Prince George, a ſecond rate, This ffeet 
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having cruiſed at far as Belleiſle, returned to Spithead; June. the tweaty- 
firſt, wheze, Sir George left the ſhips, both at 5 lace — in . 
mouth harbour, under the command of the vice-ac miral, having re- 
gined orders for that purpoſe before he ſet, out for. Loudon- 
la the fleet appointed for the Mediterranean, in the year 179.3, under 
the command of Sir Claudeſly, Shovel, vicergdmiral Leake was entruſted 
td the ex pedi ting that part of it which, copld not be got ready to 
ful at the time appointed; and with © VAT dujty he put to 
ſea with five; of them, -0n, the tenth.of July, Sir Cloudeſly having ſailed 
hom$pitehead oo the firlt of the;ſame month, This ſquadron in eleven 
days, joined the main fleet off Caſcais;” > . b 01 141553 300 | 8 ag f 
«The grand fleet having. done all in their power while in the Mediter- 
ranean; and the advanced feafon of the year obliging the large vellels to 
quit their. ſtation, it was refolyed, in a council of war, to return to Eng- 
lud, which. they accordingiy did bout, the, middle of October. In 
their paſſage home they met with violent winds, and very bad weather; 
aden making land on November the he ich, and having but juſt arri- 
galt their ſeveral ſtatiqus, and parts, ag the, great ſtorm aroſe in the 
gight,!; between the twegtptipth and. : twenty-leventh of the ſame 
nab. The Prince George; in the Downs, with the yice-admiral Leake 
en board, was the only chip tat rade faſt, though the Reſtoration's an- 
cher ron tu of her hawler, by which accident the Prince George's beſt 
bower;was;ſoon brought hame, an her, kal bower brought a-head, 
it not-being: poliÞþle to cut. the Reſforatioi away. Thus the two ſhips 
eoptigued. for the ſpace. of half an hour, expecting every minute to 
ink, when, at laſt, the Reſtoration drove away, and ſoon after pe- 
ned with:every, ſoul on board. The ſafety of the Prince George was 
18,2 great mealare owing to the vice-admiral, and his captain Mr 
Martin, who the day before expecting a — had taken all the ne- 
cellary precautions for enabling their ſhip. to ride it out, whereby ſe- 
a hundred lives were preſerved. , _ __ 1 
Next day, as ſoon as the ſtorm would permit, the vice-admiral was 
aldyous in purſuing the moſt prudential ſteps for aſſiſting the wrecks; 
M yhich means ſeveral lives were ſaved: and having diſpatched what- 


en elſe wag; neceſſary fog him to do, he repaired to London on the. 
ah of December. HSA * * | 
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During this receſs, the vice-admiral was very uſeful by his adric 


in remedying the great inconvenience which always attended the nay 
by a ſcarcity of ſeamen, and in pointing out the means of rendering 
the marines more ſerviceable: Nam 07 : 4-14. * 15 

In 1704, the vice · admiral having been ordered to convoy the tian. 
ports to Liſbon, was honoured with knighthood by her majeſty, 4 
whom he was introduced in February by prince George the lord high. 
admiral. On the twenty - firſt he ſailed from St Helens, and on the {. 
cond of March following he arrived ſafe at Liſbon ; where he was d. 
dered by Sir George Rooke, to continue and provide for the men of vn, 
and the ſafe conduct of the trade, while he himſelf failed with the main 
fleet to the Mediterranean. This Sir John performed with all poſſbl 
care and diligence. © * 

Upon Sir George's return to Liſbon, it was refolved in a council d 
war to proceed with the fleet towards the Streights, which expedition 
ended with the taking of Gibraltar, in conformity to an original pro- 
poſal made by Sir John Leake-: he alſo had a conſiderable ſhare in the 
engagement with the French fleet off Malaga, in which, as has been 
ſhewn above, Sit John Leake forced the enemy's: van on the thirteenth 
of "Auguſt; but admiral Shovel not ſeconding.this, or not bearing up 
to oblige their center to draw off, which Sir John had propoſed as the 
orte way to victory, the fight was lingered out til} night put an cad 

to it. MT ] 140 E. 8411 gott! | [750 
Don the return of the grand fleet to-England, Sir John was left 
with a ſquadron on that coaſt, to ſecure our new conqueſt of Gibral 
tar; but they were not long out in thoſe ſeas, Sir John having al 
returned by order to Liſbon, before the enemy, both by ſea and land, 
attempted the reduction of thar fortreſs, which is the key of Spain: 
but receiving advice of this deſign by a letter, dated October the fir, 
from the prince of Heſſe the governor; he ſailed with all expedition, 
and arrived juſt me enougł to preſer ve the place; for the enemy, a 
the governor afterwards wrote to Sir John, were to attack it in ſeven 
|; parſer at once, the very night of the vice-admiral's arrival, when the 

mall garriſon could not have held out agaipſt ſuch a ſuperior force. 
The enemy did not, however, give over all hopes of ſucceſs, bit 
their efforts proved abortive ; for the garriſon were ſufficiently animated 
by the preſence of the fleet,” which had brought them ſuch ſeaſonable 
relief : nor did the admiral leave the place till it was reinforced with 

two thouſand men. 05 N 7 1 
On the nineteenth of January 1705, Sir John arrived at Liſbon from 
Gibraltar : and on the twenty: fifth of February received a commiſſion 
from England, appointing him vice-admiral of the white: in which 
ſtation, being reinforced with a ſquadron of five men of war, he fe. 


| "'tnrned a ſecond time to the relief of Gibraltar. On his arrival in ſight 


of the place, he diſcovered five of the enemy's ſhips coming out, three 


of which he taok, and the other two he deſtroyed, after 2 — e · 
s ; ' CS. 
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43 kane. He afterwards looked into Malaga, in ſearch of the remain- 
dice ing part of; the French ſquadron, which. had been driven from their an- 
nary, chor out of the bay the day before; ſo · that he did not reach Gibral- 
ering Wl ar ill the thirty firſt of March, having, in his paſſage two days be- 

fore, paſſed by the Kent, Orford and Eagle, from England. He no 
anf. boner anchored in Gibraltar bay, than the prince of Heſſe ſent him a 
„ to BW later; expreſſing his joy at his ſecond appearance before this place, and 
igh- s a token of bis highneſs's eſteem for Sir John's perſon, and acknow- 
e e. jedgment for his ſervices, - preſented him with a gold cup, till it ſhould 
5 of- de in his power to ſhew his. gratirude, by fomething more worth his 


eres. 1.1.1! 2 SM , 4 
main we 17 were the enemy on ſhore informed of the advantage gain- 
ible BN ed'by. Sir John, in the late action, and ſaw his fleet enter the bay, 
than they gave up all for Joſt, and gradually drew off their heavy ar- 
il of Wi tillery,&©. and on the fifth of April raiſed: the ſiege, which had conti- 
tion WF aued fix months. "ye | l: 
pro- dir John baving left every thing ſafe at Gibraltar, returned to Liſ- 
the WW bony where he received advice from ſecretary Hedges, that the French 
cen were fiiting out à large fleet at Toulon, and another at Breſt, with an 
nth Wi intention to join in the carrying on of ſome expedition; and ordering 
Lr John to uſe his utmoſt diligence to prevent their junction. But a 
the council of war finding the fleet at Liſbon not in a condition to face the 
end ſrength repreſented in the ſecretary's letter, it was reſolved to wait the 
arrival of the grand fleet, under lord Peterborough and Sir Cloudeſly 
left Shovel, of whoſe departure from England they had received advice. 
ral. This fleet arriving on the njpth of June, - ſailed for the Mediterranean 
alo Wl onthe twenty-ſecond,. and took Barcelona: after which conqueſt, Sir 
uc, John;was, ordered, by a council of war, to remain in thoſe ſeas with a 
in: ſrong {quadron, the groſs of the fleet returning home with Sir Clou- 
i, defly Shove). Haag 1 ic 280 
00, . During this command, he received orders to block up the galleons 
4 in the port of Cadiz: for which Sir John made the neceſſary diſpaſi- 
rl BY tions; and in all probability muſt have fallen in with them, as they 
the WF came out of Cadiz, bad he not by an embargo been ſtopped at the 
mouth of the Tagas twenty four hours. by, 
dit Ona bis arrival at Gibraltar, he received advice ſfrom king Charles, of 
ted the:imminent danger of Barcelona, being blocked up both by ſea and 
ble land: on which, after being joined by a conſiderable reinforcement, 
ith WI -under Sir George Byng, and a convoy with tranſports from Ireland, he 
laled immediately for that port, where he arrived juſt time enough to 
farethe town; the French fleet having, upon intelligence of the approach 
of ours, retired the night before. And the army, which had lain be- 
ſore the place from the twenty-ſecond of April, and made no doubt of 
carrying it. before Sir John's arrival, were obliged to quit the ſiege : 
a ſacceſs to be attributed, under providence, to the abilities and good 
ondut. of Ir John Leake, | | 
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From Barcelona Sir John failed with the fleet and tranſports.for. Va 
lentia. But when he came off Altena, being informed of the inclina. 
tions of the people in Carthagena, for revolting to king Charles, he, hy 
the advice of a council of war, ſteered for that harbour, and received 
their ſubmiſſion without landing his men, or ſending mute tha 
ſhips into the harbouuu Tf 
Sir John's next attempt was upon Alicant, where htriving upon the 
twenty - ſixth of June, he ſummoned the governor and general to ſurren. 
der, but he could not act till the arrival of the land forces under lord 
Peterborough, or till the militia ſhould block up theicity . by land. On 
the ninth of July, the land- forces arrived within four leagues of Ali. 
cant, and ſeconded the'militia; which had taken quarters for ſome lime 
in the neighbouthood of the place, but refuſed to forin the Liege, with. 
out the aſſiſtance of three thiouſand men, and other nexeſſaries from the 
fleet. Every thing being ſettled by Sir John, now in commiſſion with 
the earl of Peterborough, as commanders in chief by ſea” the ſiege 
was opened in the evening of the twenty-firft; and the place was taken 
by Sir John's ſailors, -who carried on a regular attack, and mounted a 
breach thought impracticable, without any aſſiſtance from the ſoldiers, 
General Mahoni retired into the caſtle,” which he determined to de. 
fend to · the laſt extremity, - But, after à terrible bombardment, his 
cannon diſmounted,- and ho: water left in- the citadel, he was obliged to 
capitulate on the twenty ſecond, and the caſtle/alſo was given up 10 Sir 
Wann 1.4 bot neee 11 | Foot 7: 3 [3 lo [vii 
From Alicant he proceeded with the fleet'to Tyica and Majorca, both 
which iſlands fubmitted to the Engliſn flag: after this ſucceſs, leaving 
a ſufficient ſquadron to ſecure his conqueſts from any ſurpriſe, he re- 
turned with the foul ſhips for England, and arti ved on the eighteenth 
of October at Spithead. On his coming to London, he was nor only 
received with the loud acclamations of the people, but careſſed in the 
moſt public manner, both bythe lord-high-admiralc and the queen; 
the former preſenting him with a diamond ring of four hundred pounds 
value, and a gold-hilted fword ; and het majeſty ordeting him a gratui- 
100 Srl gad 10 100 I 
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ty of a thouſand poundſes . 100 2 
In the year 1707, Sir John was wholly employed in the channel: ſer- 
vice: and on the tenth of October was ent of the court- martial, 
appointed to enquire into the conduct of Sir Charles Hardy, captain of 

the Kent, who was honourably acqui tt... 
But in 1708, we find Sir John again in the Mediterranean with the 
chief command, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel being ordered home. Upon the 
unfortunate death of the latter, Sir John was appointed admiral of the 
white, and commander in chief of her majeſty's fleet, by a commiſſion 
dated January the eighth 1708 ; and accordingly, on the taventieth, be 
hoiſted the union-flag on board the Albemarle at Spithead. On the 
eighth of February he ſailed for Liſbon, with the fleet and merchant 
ſhips under his convoy; but, by contrary winds, he was obliged to * 
911 8 A into 
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"© Torbay, and remain there till the twenty-firſt, when ſailing out of 
that port, he was driven back to St Helens, where, meeting with or- 
15 40 put Portſmouth into a poſture of defence, againſt an invaſion 
threatened by the French, he took every neceſſary meaſure in his power 
vr froſtrating all attempts againſt that port, before he had received 
eln lultruct ions for proceeding to Liſood n. 
He was ready to fail, . according to his ord ers, but was retarded by 
watrary winds till March the ſeventh, and arriving in the Tagus on 
de twenty-ſeventh of the ſame month, he met with à gracious reception 
row the king of Portugaall . et '1 
Dating: Sir John's Ray in this river, in order to put his fleet into a 
roper"condition, he received a letter from king Charles at Barcelona, 
doſed in one from father Cienfugos, his envoy to the court of Portu- 
al, both defiring him to make all poſſible haſte with | his fleet, to ſuc- 
wur his majeſty in that city, and alfo the whole principality of Catalo- 
nia, then in very urgent neceſſity. To this letter Sir John retained for 
iwer, that he ſhould always be ready to. ſhew the affection he had 
for his catholic majeſty's ſervice, and that of the common cauſ. 
On the twenty-feventh of April, Sir John ſailed from Liſbon, and on 
the deventh of May, about fourteen leagues from Barcelona, he fell 
i wich ninety ſetees and tartans, laden with 'proviſions, under the 
comroy of three French men of war, bound for Peniſcola, of which he 
wok ſeventy-five; the reſt, all but eight, were taken by the Spaniards ; 
but the men of war eſcaped in the night, by means of their ar s. 
By-this ſucceſs of the enemy's corn fleet, Barcelona once more re- 
cired-an unexpected deliverance : for, as Sir John Leake had formerly 
relieved that city in the critical minute from abſolute deſtruction, ſo he 
tad now. the ſame good fortune to preſerve the inhabitants from the 
rage of famine that threatened them, of which his majeſty, in the a- 
bore-mentioned' letter he ſent to Sir John, gives a very lively picture: 
ad what advantages the public affairs in Spain reaped from this lucky ac- 
dent, both king Charles's court, and our officers in Catalonia were 


| 


rery ſenſible. | a 

As Barcelona was at that time in great want of proviſions, his catholic 
ageſty-defired, that what corn had been taken from the enemy might 
be depoſited in his magazines, which were very ill provided; and to 
bis dir John very readily conſented. The day after his arrival, at- 
ended by the reſt of the admirals, he went on ſhore to wait on tho 
lag, who received him with particular marks of eſteem. . © 
Having concerted the further operations of his fleet, Sir John departed 
for Vado, emparked the troops, and returned to Vatero ; but it was the 
reniteenth before he could reach Barcelona, where their Spaniſh ma- 
— made him a preſent of a diamond ring worth three Hundred 


The next expedition he undertook, was the conqueſt of Sardinia; 
Vhen on Auguſt the firſt the admiral being a breaſt of Cagliari, the 


chief 
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chief city, and the ſummons he ſent not being anſwered to bis fatigha 
uon, the bombs were ordered to play all night upon it; at which, 20 
the landing of forces, ihe next morning the citizens ſubmitted to king 
Charles. 11. Bü SOOT 20090534 29 \ | 
The queen of Great Britain baving commanded Sir John to demand 
ſatistaction of the pope, for certain affronts offered, as promoting and 
encouraging the late invaſion of her dominions, her crown and dignin, 
Sin John having preriouſſy ſent his holineſs a letter to that purpoſe, hal 
. proceeded with the Britiſh fleet to Civita Vecchia; and when juſt q 
the point of putting his meaſures in execution againſt the pope, cane 
letters to him from the King of Spaib, and Mr Stanhope, to recall bin 
to the conqueſt of Minorca and Port Mahon, which he immediate 
complied with; and being off Mahon Auguſt the twenty fifth, the 
- iſlanders voluntarilyſubmitted, as did that city September the (xt, 
After this, Sir John took effectual meaſures, for reducing the caſtle of 
St Philip, as rendered: the | conqueſt certain. Wherefore leaving ſexe 
fail under Sir Edward Whitaker, he on the eighth ſailed for England, and 
arrived at Spithead October the nineteenth. | 
Alfter this Sir John went no more abroad, ſo that nothing of 29 
conſequence was performed in the Mediterranean during the continu: 
-ance of the war. He therefore well deſerves the epithets of brave. and 
fortunate, which the writers of queen Anne's reign have given him. 
By this he juſtly merited the favour of the queen, and the prince her 
conſort, as alſo the univerſal eſteem of the nation; for, during his ab 
ſence in the Mediterranean, he was made one of the lord high-admirl' 
council; and her majeſty diſſolving the parliament, ordered writs to be 
- iſſued for a new one, returnable July the eighth, Sir John was choſa 
both ſor the city of Rocheſter, and the borough of Harwich, the for-W Ae! 
mer of which he choſe to repreſent. TE | that 
May the twenty-fourth, her majeſty was pleaſed to conſtitute Siri le w 
John rear admiral of Great Britain, as alſo a lord commiſſioner of the MI tvnti 
admiralty. | | | 
From this time we find Sir John appointed for the home ſervice, ad A 
cruizing on the French coaſt. On the eighth of- November, the earl a fine | 
Pembroke having reGgned the poſt of lord high admiral, Sir John ws 
appointed the ſecond in the commiſſion for executing that office. G Vital 
the twelfih, he was ſuperſeded as admiral and commander in chief, V mb 
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Matthew Aylmer, eſq; and in April following, upon the reſignation d of Gr 
lord Orford, firſt commiſſioner, we find Sir John at the head of e Up 

' admiralty,” as chairman, or ſenior commiſſioner ; for he perſiſted in that (1 
- fuſing the paſt of fitſt, as being an officer accountable for every ting Pevai 
done at that board, | | ceptiny 
In 17 10, he was rechoſen for Rocheſter ; and on the twenty-(1x1 med, 
of January 1711, appointed admiral and commander in chief of her . ering 
- jeſty's fleet a third time ; and in May following, took the command d . 
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( fquadron for the home ervice, but left it in the beginning of July, 
went to ſea no more that year. 31 

09 his return to the admiralty- board, finding affairs in as bad or 

wrle ſituation than before, he declined the buſineſs there as much as 

wſible ; by which means the place of chairman devolved on Sir George 

Soon after, applying to the miniſters, that'a firſt commiſſioner 
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had Abe appotnted, or that he might be allowed to reſign his place 
on Wi there, and de put upon half-pay, that poſt was offered him, and at the 


ane me time to be created a peer; but he abſolutely refaſed both, and 
din deſired to remain ny ia his ſtation as admiral. This being reported to 
ach de queen, her majeſty ſent for him, and deſired he would continue to 
de WM his duty at that board, as hitherto he had done, till ſhe had ap- 
uh, pointed a firſt commiſſioner, which ſhe promiſed ſhould be ſoon. | 
le of be French king having agreed to ſeveral previous articles, as a foun- 
een dation for a ſuſpenſion of arms, and amongſt others, the giving up Dun- 
ain immediately into our poſſeſſion, a fleet was appointed to aſſemble in 
the Downs for that ſervice, and Sir ohn appointed admiral, and commen- 
ger in chief a fourth time, by commiſſion, dated April the third 1712. 
As ſoon as the previous articles arrived, which was not till June the 
weaty-fifth, Sir John received orders to proceed to the Downs, to take 
won him the command of the fleet ; where he punctually obeyed eve- 
7 diretion for this ſervice, and ſaw it accordingly done on the eighth 
e July. Being returned to the Downs, he ſtruck his flag, and on the 
thirty firſt repaired to London, having committed the care of the fleet 
vo dr Edward Whitaker, ua HIER DOOR. fi ; 

Though her majeſty had appointed the earl of Strafford firſt lord of 
e lol. de admiralty, yet his lordſhip continuing at Utrecht, the weight of 

that board ſtill remained on Sir John. On the ſeventh of March 1713. 

e d de was again appointed admiral, and commander in chief of the fleet, and 
f the BY ebntinued ſuch till the twenty - fifth of Auguſt following, though he ne- 
| fer went to ſea after the ratification of the peace. | 

A bew parliament being ſummoned, Sir John was choſen a third 
tine for Rocheſter, in which ſtation he was found at the death of the 
queen, 7 — the firſt 1714; he was left out in the firſt board of ad- 
witally, after the acceſſion of king George I. and on the fifth of No- 
ember following, ſuperſeded as admiral of the fleet, and rear · admiral 
of Great Britain, by Matthew Aylmer, eſq; | 
Upon iſſuing the writs for a new parliament, the miniſtry knowing, 
that the citizens of Rocheſter would return Sir John as their member, 
pevaiſed wich Mr Beſt, his ſiſter's huſband, to diſſuade him from ac- 
ceptiog their voluntary election, which this artful brother-in-law con- 
med,” and effected accordingly, though not without Sir John's diſco- 
ering the intrigue. | | 

But as the national proviſion of half pay as admiral, was given to Mr 
Amer, bis majeſty, by bis warrant, under his fign-manual, dated 
July the thirtieth 1715, granted Sir John a penſion of ſix hundred 
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pounds a-year, only upon the ordinary eſtabliſhment of the navy, whig 
by the perſuaſion of his friends, thqugh it was a proviſion far ſhort q 
his ſervices, 'Sir John was at laſt prevailed upon to accept. 

From the time of his declining the election at Rocheſter, Sir Joly 
wholly devoted himſelf to privacy, at his country houſe of Bedingm 
in-Surry, and alſo ata little box which he built on a ſpot of ground 3 
Greenwich; but the proſpect of the river gavezhim ſo much pleaſuy, 
that he afterwards enlarged the latter, and ſpent much of his tins 
there, At both theſe places be was viſited without diſtinction of pa 
ty, as being a man univerſally eſteemed. | om 
Such was the retirement Sir John now enjoyed: and though unde 
ſome: diſguſt in the beginning, at a change fo great and ſo ſudden, j 
ſoon became familiar and eaſy to him. He died on the twenty-firſt of 
Auguſt 17 20, in the ſixty- fifth year of his age; and the thirtieth follow. 
ing, his body was carried to the pariſn- church of Stepney, and depoſ. 
ted in a family - vault, under a monument, which he himſelf had ſons 
years before erected for his wife. Having now brought him to his 
grave in peace, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe his perſon and cha 


nes a9 did, Sprites 25 1 eu N #6 4 
Sir John Leake was of a middle ſtature, , well ſet and ſtrong, a litth 
inclining to corpulency, but not to incommode him in the leaſt, Hi 
complexion was florid, his countenance open, his eye piercing, and hi 
addreſs both graceful and manly. He had alſo a good conſtitution, 
hardly ever knowing what it was to he ſick. His diſpoſition was m. 
turally chearful, good humoured, and open. He was endued with ve- 
ry goodinatural parts, and though without learning, few men expreſſed 
themſelves more, properly by writing or ſpeaking. He was hot, but 
not © paſſionate, and maintained an even temper, unleſs provoked by 
ſome extraortlinary caufe; yet he was ſgon paciſied, and ready to far 
give, no man being more humane. In his dreſs he was neat and plan 
In ſhort, he enjoyed a ſound mind in a ſound bod. 
Thus formed by nature, he ſeems io have been born to be a gre 
admiral For, beſides a genius for the ſea, and propenſity to 2 mil: 
tary life, he had all the endowments requiſite to that end, which he 
improved by art and experience. He was certainly one of the hel 
ſeamen this iſland bas produced, being a perfect maſter of navigation 
both in theory and practice; of which his journals, in his own hand; 
writing, are 4. proof; theſe he conſtantly kept after he was admiral d 
the fleet. Beſides, he underſtood ſhip · building, gunnery, fortificauod 
and the diſcipline of the land · ſervice, wanting only the practice to bai 
made him both a good land · officer and engineer. All theſe quailt& 
tions, joined with his long experience, gave him a ſuperior judgaen 
in his profeſſion, He had alſo a head to contrive, and a heart to & 
ecure, and could endure great fatigue, beivg neither intimidated h 


dangers, nor deterred by difficulties, His courage was of the Keene By” 


* 


ort, without appearing raſh: wick this he enjoyed ſuch a happy = 


perithan in his family, and among his particular acquaintance. His 
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bace of mind, as enabled him to obſerve every thing that paſſed in time 
of actian, and to apply the beſt directions; which he did, at ſuch times, 
gith a ſpirit that gave life to his orders. On all occaſions he was par- 
igularly careful to diſtinguiſh his courage, being of opinion, that the 
braveſt man would always conquer. 1 10 ie 

The fame ſpirit he alſo ſhewed in councils of war, where, as he ob · 
erred; a brave man might as ſoon be diſcovered as in battle. And, 
when it was inſinuated by ſome, that an undertaking” propoſed was 
inpraticable, Sir John uſually replied, Let us make it practicable. And 

he propoſed any enterprize, he was always well prepared to an- 
ſwer' every objection, and even carry it immediately into execution, 
Thus all bis undertakings were attended with that ſucceſs which juſtly 
nized him the epithet of the brave and fortunate, _ 8 

By ſuch heroic virtues, perſonal merit, and induſtry, he attained to 
the higheſt preferments in the navy, without ambition, but not withour 
envy from thoſe only whom he rivalled in glory. He neitherfwas proud 
o his own fortune, nor envied that of others, His mind was wholly 
ſet to perform the duty he was engaged in, He had a ſtrict regard to 
tis honour, and hated every thing mean; this made him deteſt all mer- 
ceary views; and the man who had his own private intereſt at heard, 
be thought could never faithfully ſerve his country, © x 

By juſtice and diſcipline he maintained good order and oeconamy in 
the fleet, yet ſtill without rigour, his natural temper inclining him to 
be merciful ſide : this made him ready to intereſt himſelf in the cauſe 
of an utter ranger, and diſpoſed him to a generous regard to the co 
non failors, being truly ſenſible of the hardſhips they ſuffered, and 
therefore he mitigated them as much as poſſible. He loved a brave ac- 
tion where-ever he found it; and to ſuch, without diſtinction of rank 
o party, he freely diſpenced his favours : and this made him beloved 
by the ſeamen. n nn 

Inreſpe& of his principles, he was in all things for the happineſs and 

fy of his country, both in church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed. 
ieerved king James as far as was conſiſtent with this principle, and upon 
the fame principle he ſerved king William and queen Mary, and queen 
anne; with bravery and fidelity. And having been all his life engaged in 
the aſe of the Proteſtant religion and Engliſh liberty; ſo no man could 
be more ſenſible of the benefits to this nation, by the ſucceſſion in the 
bobſe of Hanover. tO ONION we 

When removed from all his employments, and in retirement, he 
maintained his character with an equal temper of mind; conſcious of 
i life ſpent for the public good, he had thoſe pleaſing reflections which 
de world can neither give nor take away. i E 

In private life no man was a kinder huſband, a better father, or a 
doe ſmcere friend : in converſation open and affable ; and never hap- 
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good nature and generoſity were ſhewn to all about him, or that hal 
any concerns with him. | 
The vice of ſwearing, ſo generally practiſed among the ſea- commanden 
in bis time, he was very rarely guilty of. He had a juſt ſenſe of rl. 
gion, as a member of the church of England, without bigotry or ſuper 
ſtition: and not only cauſed divine worſhip to be duly obſerved, bu 
countenanced it by his on example: he frequently communicated, aa 
uſed private prayers, as there is reaſon to believe, from ſuch haying 
been found amongſt his papers in his own hand-writing. Beſides his 
general beueficence, did many particular acts of charity very privateh, 
To ſum up all, he was a virtuous, humane, generous, gallant ma, 
and one of the greateſt admirals of his time: and one thing ſingular 
can be ſaid of him, and of no other admiral, that he never betrayed 
any miſtake, nor had his conduct ever been publickly cenſured. 
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G Bros afterwards lord viſcount Torrington, was deſcended 
A_I: from an ancient family in the county of Kent. He was bomin 
the year 1663, and at the age of fifteen went a volunteer in the roja 
navy, having had the king's letter given him, at the recommendation 
of the duke of York. 1 81055 | 5 

In the year 1681, upon the invitation of general Kirk, governor d 
Tangier, he quitted the ſea, and ſerved as a cadet in the grenadiers d 
that garriſon ; till, on a vacancy, which quickly happened, the genera, 
who was always his warm patron, made, him an enſign in his cn com- 
pany, and ſoon after a lieutenant, i wire 

In 1684, after the demolition of Tangier; the earl of Dartmouth, 
neral of the ſea and land forces, appointed him lieutenant of the Or 

ford: from which time he conſtantly kept to the fea ſervice ; but di 
not throw up his commiſſion as a land-officer, for ſeveral years after. 
In the year 168 5, he went lieutenant of his majeſty's (hip the Phot 
nix, to the Eaſt Indies, where engaging and boarding a Ziganian pirats 
who maintained a deſperate fight, moſt of thoſe wha entered wich hin 
were ſlain, himſelf dangerouſly wounded, and the pirate ſioking, 
was taken vp with ſcarce any remains of life. 

In the year 1688, being firſt lieutenant to Sir John Aſhby, in tit 
fleet commanded by the earl of Dartmouth, and fitted out to oppole 
the deſigns of the prince of Orange, he was, im a particular _ 
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etfuſted and employed in the intrigues then carrying on among the 
dooſiderable officers of the fleet, in favour of that prince, and was the 
entruſted by them, to carry their ſecret aſſurances of obedience 
rel. v his highneſs, to whom be was privately introduced at Sherbqurn, by 
uper BH admiral Ruſſel, afterwards earl of Orford. At his return to the fleet, the 
, bu BW e of Dartmouth ſent him, with captain Aylmer and captain Haſtings, 
d to cr a meſſage of ſubmiſſion to the prince at Windſor, who made 
aving WW tim captain of the Conſtant Warwick, a fourth rate man of war. 
es his In 1690 he commanded the Hope, a third rate, and was ſecond to 
ately, Wl Sir George 'Rooke in the battle off Beachy, 
man, Ia the years 1691 and 1692, he was captain of the Royal Oak, and 
gular Wi gned under | admiral Ruſſel, commander in chief of the fleet; Nor 
el were bis merits concealed from that great officer; for he diſtinguiſhed 
kim in a very particular manner, by promoting him to the rank of his 
firſt captain. | | 
n 170 a war breaking out, he accepted the command of the Naſ- 
+ WH fa; and was at the taking and burning the French fleet at Vigo. 
ln the year 1703, he was made rear-admiral of the Red, and ſerved in 
the Mediterranean fleet commanded by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who 
. 4acbed bim with a ſquadron of five men of war to Algiers, where 
he renewed-the peace with that government. In his return home he 
was in great danger of being loſt in the great ſtorm which overtook 
tim in the channel. | 1.100 ! 14528 2041 
In4904, he ſerved in the grand fleet ſent into the Mediterranean, 
del BY under the- command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, in ſearch of the French 
uu fect; and it was he who commanded the ſquadron that attacked and 
ofa cannonaded Gibraltar; and, by landing the ſeamen, whoſe valour was 
en on this occaſion remarkably diſtinguiſhed, the place capitulated the 
third day. He was in the battle off Malaga, which followed ſoon af- 
er; and, for bis behaviour in that action, queen Anne conferred on 
lim the order of knighthood. OL 
Towards the latter end of this year, the French having two ſtrong 
ſquadrons in the Soundings, beſides great numbers of privateers, which 
greatly annoyed our trade, Sir George Byng failed the latter end of 
Jaavaty from Plymouth, with a ſquadron of twelve men of war, and 
a large fleet of merchantmen ; and after ſeeing the latter ſafely out of 
the, channel, be divided his ſquadron to ſuch advantage, that he took 
twelve of their largeſt privateers, in about two months, together with 
the Thetis, a French man of war of forty guns, and ſeven metchant 
hin ſhips; moſt of them richly laden from the Weſt Indies. This remark- 
de ſucceſs gave ſuch a blow to the French privateers, that they rare- 
ly ventured into the channel during the remainder of the year. | 
1 18 the year 1705, be was made vice-admiral of the Blue; and up- 
„Ade election of a new parliament, was returned one of the burgeſſes 
"WY for Plymouth ; which place he conſtantly afterwards repreſented in par- 
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Ian the beginning of the year 1707, Sir George was ordered with 2 
ſquadron to Alicant, with neceſſaries for the army in Spain, and ccotd. 
ingly failed on the twentieth of March; but on his arrival off cape $ 
Vincent, he heard the melancholy. news of the defeat of our army x 
the battle of Almanza, under the command of the earl of Galway; whg 
ſent to the admiral to acquaint him with the. diſtreſs he. was in; and 
deſired that whatever he had brought for the uſe of the army might 
be carried to Tortoſa in Catalonia, to which place his lordſhip de. 
ſigned to retreat; and that, if poſſible, he would fave the fick and Wd to 
wounded men at Denia, Gandia, and Valencia, where it was intended Be 
to embark every thing that could be got together. This the admiral d E 
performed; and having ſent the fick and wounded to Tortola, and be- Wi had 
ing ſoon after joined by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, from Liſbon, proceeded Wola 
together to the coaſt of Italy, with a fleet of forty-three men of war burg 
and fifty tranſports, to ſecond prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy, WW kan: 

in the fiege of Toulon, in which Sir George ſerved in the ſecond pot by e 

under Sir Cloudeſley, and narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck in his return Will pull 

home, when that great officer was loſt; for the Royal Anne, in which unt 

Sir George carried his flag, was within a ſhip's length of the rocks on Wil core: 

which Sir Cloudeſley ftrack ; yet was providentially ſaved, by his own WW * 

and his officers preſence of mind, who in a minate's time ſet the ſhip's Wi * B 

topſails, even when one of the rocks was under her main chains. 1 
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In the year 1708, he was made admiral of the Blue, and command. 
ed the ſquadron fitted to oppoſe the invaſion intended to be made in 
Scotland dy the pretender, and a French army from Dunkirk : this 

ſquadron conſiſted of twenty-four men of war, with which Sir George 
and lord Darſley failed from the Downs from the French coaſt, on the 
twerity-ſeventh of February, and having anchored in Gravelin-pits, 
Sir George went on board a ſmall frigate, and failed within two miles 
of the Flemiſh road, and there learned the ſtrength and number of the 
enemy's (hips. On the admiral's anchoring before Gravelin, the French 
laid a ſide their embarkation ;' but, upon expreſs orders from their 
court, were obliged to reſume it; and, on the ſixth of March, actually 
ſailed out of the port of Dunkirk ; but, being taken ſhort by. contra 
ry winds, came to an anchor the eighth, and then continued their ld 
voyage, I ; una 1261 10 mw 
- Sir-George had been 6bliged at the time the French fleet ſailed, to Why hi 
come to an anchor under Dungeneſs; and, iq his return to Dunkirk, Welles 
was informed that the French fleet was failed, but whither could not un. 
be known; though he was perſuaded they were. deſigned for Scotland. n 
'Whereupon it was reſolved, in a council of ar, to purſue the enemy to ite | 
the road of Edinburgh, and accordingly having firſt detatched rear · ad · ¶ eaqi 
miral Baker, with a ſmall ſquadron to convoy the troops to Oſtend, the I dat 
admiral proſecuted his expedition with the reſt of the fleet. „en 
On the thirteenth of March the French were diſcovered in the frith I were 
of Edinburgh, where they made ſignals; but to no purpoſe, 4 — *1th 
** 13 2 2 2 - mee 6 
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„Med a gorth eaſt courſe, as if they had intended to haze 
d. s Andrews; Sir, George purſned them, and took the oo 
$t Bl oglith prize, then in their ſervice, with ſeveral, perſons 1 rat 
ue board, many land and ſea officers in the French ſerviee, off 
ho pat diſtinction, five companies of the regiment of Bern, and all, ths 
hips company, conſifling of three hundred mens After this, Sir Geor 

fndiog it impoſſible to come up with the enemy, returned to Liciths 
ghere he continued till advice was received of the French being return- 


4 to Dunkirk. ' | } 40 5 55 
and magiſtrates. 
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heſore the admiral Jeft Leith road, the lord provoſt 
« Edioburgh, to ſhew the grateful ſenſe of the important ſervice ha 
had done them, by thus drawing off the French before they had time 
land their forces, and thereby preſerving not only the city of Edin- 
burgh, but even the whole kingdom, from the fatal effects of a rebely, 
hon and invaſion, reſolved to preſent him with the freedom of their city; 
by ſending in their name Sir Patrick Johnſton, their late repreſentative in 
lament, with an inſtrument called a burgeſt ticket, incloſed in a gold boxs 
hayiog the arms of the city on the ſide, and theſe words engrayen on the 
er: * The lord provoſt, bailies, and town · council of Edinburgh, did 
" preſent theſe letters of burgeoiſe to Sir George Byng, admiral of the 
glue, in gratitude to him for delivering this iſland from a foreign 
( invaſion, and defeating the deſigns of the French fleet, at the mouth 
nd. a the frith of Edinburgh, the thirteenth of March 1708.“ 
in WF. One would have imagined, that this remarkable ſucceſs muſt have 
this Wi fatixied every body; and that, after defeating: ſo extraordinary a 
ige chene, as this was then allowed to be, and reſtoring public credit, as it 
the ver in an inſtant, there ſhould have been an univerſal tribute of ap; 
its, . pause paid to the admiral by all ranks and degrees of people, But fg 
iles Wh fir was this from being the caſe, that Sir George Byng had ſcarce ſet 
the Wl his foot in London, than it was whiſpered, that the parliament would 
ich WF inquire into his conduct: which notion had its riſe from a very fooliſh 
cir Wl perſuaſion, that, having once had ſight of the enemy's fleet, he might, 
ally i de pleaſed, have taken every ſhip of them, as well as the Saliſbury, 
a. WH The truth was, that the French having amuſed the Jacobites in Scot- 
beit Bi lad with a propoſal of beſieging Edinburgh caſtle, Sir George Byng 
Ws particularly inſtructed, by all means, to prevent that undertaking, 
e i hindering the French from landing in the neighbourhood, This he 
rk, val did, and, by doing it, anſwered the purpoſe of his expedi; 
not n n. But the ſame malicious people, who firſt propagated. this ſtory, in+ 
od, WW ned alſo another, namely, that Sir George was alſo hindered from taking 
to Wile French fleet by bis ſhips being foul : which actually produced an 
-ad- Wvquiry-ig the houſe of commons, and an addreſs to the queen, to direct 
the kat an account might be laid before them, of the number of ſhips 
a vent on the expedition with Sir George Byng, and when the ſhips 
rith Wy vere-deaped ; which, at laſt, however, ended in this reſolution, © That 
ben “ the thanks of the houſe be given to the prince, for his great care 
ya Nea. 4 LY in 
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in ſo expeditiouſly ſetting forth ſo great a number of ſhips, whey, 
« by the fleet under Sir George Byng was enabled ſo happily to pre 
vent the intended invaſion.” ' This was a very wiſe and well cog. 
certed meaſure, ſince it fully ſatisfied the world of the falſity of theſe 
reports, and, at the fame time, gave great ſatisfaction to the queen 
and her royal conſort, the prince of Denmark, who both conceived, 
that his royal highneſs's character was affected, as lord high admiral, 
About the middle of the ſummer, a reſolution was taken to make x 
deſcent on, or, at leaſt, to alarm the coaſt of France, by way of retalj 
ation for the affront ſo lately offered us; and Sir George Byng as admi- 
ral, and lord Durſley as vice-admiral of the Blue, appointed to carry 
the ſcheme into execution. Accordingly Sir George failed from Spit 
head on the twenty - ſeventh of July, with the fleet and tranſports, ha. 
ving the troops on board, intended for a deſcent, commanded by lieute. 
nant-· general Earle, and the next day came to an anchor off Deal, The 
twenty-ninth they ſtood over to the coaſt of Picardy, as well to alarm 
as to amuſe the enemy, and, at the ſame time, to be ready for further 
orders. The firſt of Auguſt the fleet failed again, and anchored the 
next day in the bay of Boulogne, where they made a feint of landing 
their troops; on the third they ſtood in pretty near the ſhore, to ob- 
ſerve theconditionof the enemy. On the fourth they weighed again; but 
came to an anchor about noon in the bay of Eſtaples. Here a detach- 
ment of troops were landed; but the project on ſhore, which this de. 
ſcent was to have ſeconded, being laid aſide, an expreſs arrived from 
England, on which the troops were re-embarked, 
la this manner they continued ſeveral days on the coaſt of France, 
creating the enemy inexpreſſible trouble; and indeed the true deſign 
of it was only to diſturb the naval armaments on their coaſts, and 
| oblige the French court to march large bodies of men to protect their 
matritioe towns, which neceſſarily occaſioned a diminution of their ar 
wy in Flanders, 111-108 4 
The fame year Sit George had the honour of conducting the queen 
of Portugal to Liſbon, where a commiſſion was ſent him, appointing 
bim admiral of the White; and her Portuguſe majeſty preſented bim 
with her picture ſet with diamonds, to a very great value. # 
Ia the 1709, he was commander in chief of the fleet ſtationed in the 
Mediterranean, during which he attempted the relief of the city and 
caſtle ef Alicant; and, at the fame time, meditated a deſign upon Ca- 
d. Nor was it his fault that both did not ſucceed ; for be dif 
every thing that could be expected from him, in order to render thele 
important deſigns ſucceſsful. | 
After his return from this expedition, he was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners for executing the office of lord high admical ; in which 
poſt he continued till ſome time before the queen's death, when, 10 
ling in with the meaſures of thoſe times, he was removed; but, on 


the acceſſion of his late majeſty king George I. he was reſtored to thi! 
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ent; and in the year 1715, on the breaking out of the rebel · 
loo, appointed to command a ſquadron in the Downs; with which 
he kept ſuch a watchful eye on the French coaſt, ſeizing great quanti- 
des of arms and ammunition ſhipped there for the pretender's ſervice, 
that his majeſty, to reward his ſervices, created him a baronet, pre- 
Coted him with a ring of great value, and gave him other marks of his 
ropal favour. | 

[a the year 1717, he was ſent with a ſquadron into the Baltick, on 
liſcovering that Charles XII. had formed a deſign of making a deſcent 

We are now to enter upon the moſt remarkable ſcene of action our 
admiral was ever concerned in, and which he. conducted with equal 
honour and reputation to himſelf and the Britiſh flag. This was the 
famous expedition of the Britiſh fleet to Sicily in the year 17 18, for 
the protection of the neutrality of Italy, and the defence of the empe - 
zor's poſſeſſions, againſt the invaſion of the Spaniards, who had the 
year before ſurpriſed Sardinia, and had this year, landed an army in 
Sicily, | | 
fe failed from Spithead about the middle of June, with twenty 
ſkips of the line of battle, two fireſhips, two bomb veſſels, an hoſpital 
ſkip, and a ſtore ſhip, 

The Engliſh ſquadron arrived on the firſt of Auguſt in the bay of 
Naples; into which the fleet, conſiſting of twenty one fail, ſtanding 
with a gentle gale drawn up in a line of battle, moſt of them capital 
ſhips, and three of them carrying flags, afforded ſuch a ſpectacle as 
had never been ſeen in thoſe parts before, The whole city was in a 
tumult of joy and exultation. The ſhore was crowded with multitudes 
of ſpectators, and ſuch an infinite number of boats came off, ſome 
with proviſions and refreſhments, others out of curioſity and admira- 
tion, that the bay was covered with them. The viceroy, count Daun, 
being ill with the gout, and having ſent his compliments to the admi- 
nl, be went on ſhore, attended by the flag-officers and captains in 
their boats, and was faluted, at his landing, by all the cannon round 
the city and caſtles; and was conducted to the court, through an infi- 
nite throng of people, with the greateſt acclamations of joy, and all 
the honours and ceremonies uſually paid to a viceroy of that kingdom, 
Here the admiral entered into a conference with count Daun, from 
whom he learned, that the Spaniſh farmy, conſiſting of thirty thou- 
ſand men, commanded by the marquis de Lede, had landed-the ſecond 
of July in Sicily, and had ſoon made themſelves maſters of the city and 
cliles of Palermo, and of great part of the iſland ; that they had taken 

* of Meſfina, and were then carrying on the ſiege of the cita- 
2 

After the conference the admiral was ſplendidly entertained at dinner, 

and then lodged at the palace of the duke de Matalona, which had 


been magnificently fitted up for his reception. The next morning bay 
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bad another conference, on the meaſures to be taken on that conjure, 
ture of affairs; when it was agreed, that the viceroy ſhould ſend tw 
thouſand Getman foot, in tartans, to Meſſina, to relieve the citadel, an, 
fort St Salvador, under the protection of the Engliſh fleet; which at 
cordingly failed on the ſixth of Auguſt from Naples, and arrived the 
ainth in ſight of the Faro of Meſſina, Here the admiral, deſirous cf 
trying every method of negotiation, before he procceded to the ext. 
#y of his orders, diſpatched his firſt captain with orders to Melia, 
with a letter to the marquis de Lede, wherein, after acquainting hin 
upon what account he was ſent there, he propoſed a ceſſation of 
atms in Sicily for two months, that their reſpective courts mipht 
have time to conclude fuch reſolutions as might reſtore a laſting 
peace; but added, that, if he was not ſo happy to ſucceed in this 
offer of his ſervice, he ſhould then be obliged to uſe all his force, to 
- prevent] farther attempts to diſturb the dominions his maſter ſod 
engaged to defend, 9? 20 war returned for anſwer, that he had 
tds powers to treat, and conſequently could not agree to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, but muſt follow his orders, which directed him to ſeize upon 
Sicily for his maſter the king of Spain. According to the belt ac 
connts the admiral could receive, he was led to conceive, that the Spaniſh 
fleet was failed from Malta, in order to avoid him; and therefore, up- 
on receiving the marquis's anſwer, he immediately weighed, with in- 
tention to come with his ſquadren before Meffina, in order to encou- 
rage and ſupport the garriſon in the citadel ; but, as he ſtood about 
the point of the Faro of Meſſina, he ſaw two Spaniſh ſcouts in the 
Faro ; and being informed, at the ſame time, by a felucea, which came 
from the Calabrian ſhore, that they ſaw from the hills the Spaniſh fleet 
lying by; the admiral altered his deſign, and ſending away the Ger- 
man troops to Reggio, under the convoy of two men of war, he ſtood 
through the Faro with his ſquadron, with all the fail he could, after 
their ſcouts, imagining they would lead him to theirs, which accord- 
ingly they did; for before noon he had a fair view of their whole 
fleet lying by, and drawn into a line of battle, which the admiral fol 
lowed, and ſoon came up with. * be: 
The -conſequence of this was, that he came up with the Spaniſh 
fleet, and entirely ruined them, while captain Watſon did the ſame by 
the other part of the fleet, which ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore, 2 
we have before mentioned at large. | 
Sir George, as ſoon as his whole fleet was joined, diſpatched his el 
deſt ſon to England, who arriving at Hampton Court in fifteen days, 
drought hither the agreeable confirmation, of what public fame before 
had reported, namely, the entire defeat of the Spaniſh fleet; and up- 
on which the king had written a letter to the admiral with his own hand. 
ln the meantime the admiral proſecuted his affairs with great diligence, 
ured the emperor's troops free acceſs into the fortreſſes that we 


Nill held out in Sicily, brought their Sicilian gallies from Malta, = 
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bol aftet received a letter from the emperor, written wit his un hand 
ccompanied with a picture of his imperial majeſty, ſet round with large 
diamorids, as a mark of the ſenſe he had of the fervicys rendered by his 
excellency to the houſe of Auſtria. 4 p21 © 000 Qui 

Early in the ſpring the admiral returned to Naples, where he adjuſted 
every thing, ' with the viceroy and the German general, for the reduc- 
don of Sicily in which he acted with ſach zeal and ſucceſs, that the im · 
perul atmy was tranſported into the iſland, and ſo well ſupplied with ali 
neceſſaries' from the fleet, that it may be truly ſaid, the ſucceſs of that ex · 

ion was as much owing to the Engliſh admiral as the German gene- 
ral; and that the Engliſh fleet did not leſs ſervice than the imperial ar- 
my. It was entirely owing to the admiral's advice, and to his aſſiſtance; 
and ſupplies of cannon, powder, and ball, from his own ſhips, that the 
Germans retook the city of Meſſina, in the ſummer of the year 17193 
after which the admiral landed a body of Engliſh grenadiers, who {ooh 
made themſelves maſters of the tower of Faro, by which having opened 
afree paſſage for their ſhips, he came to an anchor in Paradiſe road. 
This was a ſtep of great conſequence ; for the officers of the Spaniſh men 
ck war, which were in the mole, perceiving this, began to deſpair of get- 
lng out toſea, and unbent their ſails, unrigged their ſhips, and reſolved to 
wat their fate with that of the citadel : this gave the admiral great ſatis- 
on, who now found himſelf at liberty to employ his ſhips in other 
ſervices, which had for a long while been employed in blocking up that 


But, while things were in this proſperous ſituation, a diſpute aroſe a- 
mong the allies about the diſpoſition of Spaniſh ſhips, when, after the 
citadel was taken, they ſhould fall of courſe into their hands, This diſ- 
pute was happily ended by the admiral's propoſing to erect a battery, and 
(deſtroy them, as they lay in the baſon ; which was done accordingly, 
and thereby the ruin of the naval power of Spain completed. | 

The admiral, in order to ſucceed in the reduction of Sicily, and, at 
the ſame time, to procure artillery for carrying on the ſiege of the citadel 
of Meſſina, went over to Naples in Auguſt; and, finding that the govern- 
ment was unable to furniſh the military ſtores that were wanting, he ge- 
nerouſly granted the cannon out of the Britiſh prizes, and procured, upon 
bis own credit, and at his own riſque, powder and other ammunition from 
Getoa f and ſoon after went thither himſelf, in order to haſten the em- 

of the troops intended for Sicily; which was made ſooner 

than could have been expected, merely by his incredible labour and di- 
ligence, and in ſpite of the delays effected by count (afterwards baſhaw) 
, Who was appointed to command them, an 

Our admiral was received with great honour and reſpect at Genoa, 
Athis arrival, the town ſaluted his flag with twenty-one guns, and his 
dn wirh ten guns and twenty chambers; and the republic ſent off ſix 

aties, three of the old and three of the new nobility, to compliment 
im on his arrival. After a ſtay of about three weeks, he ſailed with all 
the tranſports to Sicily, and arrived before Meſſina, October the eight; 
Fils (o-clevated the ſpirits of the army, then beſiegiag the citadel, that, 
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balf· mocn, and carried it. The admiral, repairing aſhore to the gene. 
ral's quarters, was embraced by him, and all the general officers, with 
the moſt tender marks of affection and gratulation, the whole army be. 
ing overjoyed to ſee a man who always: brought them relief and ſucceß, 
and cvery good that attended tee. *g 
In ten days aftet the admiral's arrival at Meſſina, the citadel ſurrender. 
ed to the Germans; after which, Sir George re embarked a great part of 
the army, and landed them upon another part of the iſland; by which 
means they diſtreſſed he enemy to ſuch a degree, that the marquis de 
Lede, commander of the Spaniſh forces, propoſed to evacuate the iſland; 
which the Germans were very deſirous of agreeing to, and ſent to Vi. 
enna for inſtructions; but the admiral proteſted againſt it, and declared 
that the Spaniſh troops ſhould never be permitted to quit Sicily and te. 
turn home, till a general peace was concluded ; and ſent his eldeſt fon 
to Vienna with inſtructions, if the imperial court, liſtened to the props. 
ſals of the Spaniſh generals, to declare that his father could never ſuffer 
any part of the Spaniſh army to depart out of the iſland, till the king 
of Spain had acceded to the quadruple alliance, or till he received poſitive 
inſtructions from England for that purpoſe. In this, Sir George cer. 
tainly acted as became a Britiſh admiral ; who after having done ſo many 
ſervices for the Imperialiſts, might ſurely inſiſt on their doing what was 
juſt with reſpect to us, and holding the Spaniſh troops in the unealy ſi 
tuation they now were, till they gave ample ſatisfaction to the court d 
London, as well äs to that of Vienna. 
After this, the Spaniſh general laid a ſaare to ſeparate the admiral from 
the Germans, by propoſing an agreement with him for a ſeparate ceſſi- 
tion of hoſtilities, but without effect. But ſoon after, when the Germans, 
with the aſſiſtance of the admiral, had begun the ſiege of Palermo, be- 
fore which the Spaniards lay incamped, and juſt as the two armies were 
upon the point of engaging, a courier arrived in that lucky inſtant from 
Spalu, with full powers for the Spaniſſi general to treat and agree about 
the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia, in conſequence of the king of 
Spain's: acceding to the quadruple alliance: upon which the two armies 
were drawn off, a ſuſpenſion of arms agreed on, the Germans put into 
poſſeſſion of Palermo, and the Spanjards embarked for Barcelona; and 
the admiral, - after-he-had ſettled all affairs in Sicily, failed in Augult 
+720, io Cagliari in Sardinia, where he aſſiſted at the conferences with 
- the miniſters and generals of the ſeveral powers concerned; wherein was 
regulated the manner of ſurrendering the iſland by the Spaniſh vicero} 
tothe emperor, and the ceſſion of the ſame from the emperor to tht 
duke of Savoy; and at the inſtance of this prince, the admiral did no 
depart, till he had ſeen the whole fully executed, the Spaniſh troops 
landed in Spain, and the duke of Savoy put into quiet poſſeſſion of his 
new kingdom of Sardinia in exchange for Sicily, according to the qua- 
druple alliance: in all which affairs the admiral arbitrated {q equally be 
tween them, that even the king of Spain expreſſed his entire ſatisfaction 
in his conduct, to the Britiſh court; and his behaviour was fo accept: 
able wh the duke of Savoy, that his acknowledgmeats to him were accolly 
panied with his picture {et ig diamond | | — 
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e Thus ended the war of Sicily, wherein the Britiſh fleet bore ſo illuſ- 
1th ious a part, that the fate of the iſland was-wholly governed by its o- 
e. pecions, both competitors agreeing, that the one could not have con- 
„ WM cecred; por the other have been ſubdued without it, Never was any 
rvice conducted in all its parts wich greater zeal, activity, and judge - 
=; nent; nor Was ever the Britiſh flag in ſo high reputation and reſpect in 
of hoſe diſtant parts of Europe. The late king, who had named the ad- 
-h anal for that expedition, and knew his abilities, uſed to ſay to his mini 
de bers when they applied for inſtructions to be ſent to him for his diree - 
d: ton on certain important occaſions, that he would fend him none, for he 1 
Vi wew how to act without any; and, indeed, all the meaſures that he ; 
dan abroad were ſo exact and jull, as to ſquare with the councils and - 
re- plan of policy at home. | 
on Thus have we given an account of this famous expedition; and, by 2 
0 BN bare recital of facts, without further enquiries, ſhewn how well Sir 
fer WM George Byng executed his inſtructions ; for in this conſiſts the merit of 
ing 1n admiral, and for which alone he is anſwerable, and not at all for the 
ive Wl ectitude of - theſe inſtructions. If this be not granted, we muſt never 
er expeſt to be well ſerved at ſea; ſince the admiral, who takes upon him 
on WT winterpret his inſtructions, will never want excuſes for his conduct, be it 
va; vhat it will; and if this be once granted, Sir George Byng muſt be al- 
fi lowed to have done his duty as well as any admiral ever did; for to his 
conduct it was entirely owing, that Sicily was ſubdued, and his catholic 
majeſty forced to accept the terms preſcribed him by the quadruple alli- 
om ce. He it was, who firſt enabled the Germans to ſet foot in that iſland; 
i by bim they were ſupported in all they did; and by his counſels they 
ns, were directed, or otherwiſe they had been expelled the iſland, even after 
be- he taking of Meſſina, The cauſe of the emperor being become the cauſe 
ere 
om 
put 
of 


of his maſter, he ſerved the intereſts of that prince with ſuch: a zeal-and 
fidelity, as exhibited a pattern to his own ſubjects. He lived in ſuch hay- 
mony with the imperial viceroys and generals, as has been ſeldom ſeen a- 
mong fellow - ſubjects united in command; the want of which has proved 
ies dhe ruin of many important expeditions. He was incapable of perform- 
nto Wl ing duty in a cold negligent manner, and, when any ſervice was com- 
nd WW mitted to his management, he devoted his whole application to it; nor 
alt could any fatigue, or indiſpoſition of body, ever divert or interrupt his 
ith mention from any point that required preſent diſpatch, To this it might 
va WF Oe ina great meaſure owing, that he was never unfortunate in any un- 


roy MW Gertaking, nor miſcarried in any fervice entruſted to his direction. For 
the WW vivever will trace public or private events to their ſource, will find 
not except where the immediate finger of providence is viſible) that what is 
ops I #(cribed to chance is generally the effect of negligence. or imprudence. 
his W He always proceeded upon ſolid principles, and left nothing to fortune, 
u4- WW bat could be accompliſhed by foreſight and application. His firmneſs 
be: nd plein dealing to thoſe foreigners who treated with him upon buſi- 
og Wl "ls, was ſuch, that it contributed greatly to the diſpatch and ſucceſs of 
pt: bis tranſactions with them; for they could depend on what he ſaid; and 
* bey aw he uſed no arts or chicane himſelf, and had too diſcerning 


* | 


former, and one of the latter, ſurvived him. 
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an eye to ſuffer them to paſs unobſerved in others, they often found 
it their beſt policy to leave their intereſts in his hands, and to his managg. 
ment, being certain of a'moſt impartial and punctual performance of wit, 
ever he engaged in. His reputation was ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed in thi 
particular, that in the frequent diſputes and altercations that aroſe between 


the Savoyards and Germans, during the courſe of the war, and between the 
ftter andthe Spanlards at the coneluſion of it, he was the common umpire 


between them, always ſhunning and oppoſing any extravagant or unjuſt de. 


mands; and reconciling, as much as poſſible, the violence of war, with the 
rules of honour and juſtice. | Rae S008 
- After the performing ſo many ſignal ſervices, the admiral departed from. 
taly, to attend his late majeſty to Hanover; and the king, among manyothet 
gracious expreſſions of favour and ſatisfaction, told him, that he had found 


dut the ſecret of ꝗbliging his enemies as well as his friends; and that the cout 


df Spain had mentioned, with great acknowlegments, his fair and friend) 
behaviour in the proviſion of tranſports, and other neceſſaries for theembark 
atidn of their troops, and in protecting them from many vexations and oppteſ. 
ſions that had been attmpted. No wonder that a man endowed with ſuch u. 
lents, and ſuch a diſp6ſition, left behind him in Italy, and other foreign parts, 
the character of a great ſoldler, an able ſtateſman, and an honeſt man, 

During his majeſty's ſtay at Hanover, he began to teward the eminent 
ſervices of Sir George Byng, by making him treaſurer of the navy atidrear- 


_ admiral of Grear-Britain ; and, on his return to England, one of the moſt ho- 


nourable privy eouscil. 1 8 70 re 

la the year 1721, hg was created a peer of Great Britain, by the title of 
viſcount Torringt "add baron Byng of Southill inDevonſhire; and in 1725, 
he was made one of the knights of the Bath. At his late majeſty's acceſ- 
ſion io the throne, he was made firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, in which 
high ſtatien he breathed his laſt, at his houſe in the Admiralty, of anaſthma, 


* in June 17 33, in the 5oth year of his age, and was buried at Southill in Bed- 
ſordſ hire | 8675 


His lordſhip was butof a tender conſtitution, though well ſupplied with 
ſpirits, which were not ſo conſpicuqus in gaiety of converſation, as in aCtivi 
ty in all the duties and functions of life or buſineſs, in which he was indetati 
gable, and by a continnal habit of id duſtry, bad hardened and inured a body, 
not naturally ſtrong, to patience and fatigue. He had made no great prof: 
ciency in ſchool learning, which the early age of going to ſea rarely admits 


okt but his great diligence, joined with excellent natural parts, and a juſt ſenſe 
ol honour, made him capable of conducting difficult negociations and com. 
miſſions with proper dignity and addteſs. During the time he preſided in 


ide adwiralty, he laboured in improving the nayal power of this kingdom, in 


-. procurigenconragement for ſeamen, who in him loſt a true friend, in pro- 


moting rhe ſcheme toreſtabliſhing a corporation for the relief of widows 
and children of commiſſion and warrant-officers in the royal navy, and n 
every other ſervice to his country, that he was capable of. He married, in 


1692, Margaret daughter of James Maſter, of Eaſt Landen in Kent, elq; 


by whom he had eleven ſons and four daughters; but only three of the 
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